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CHAPTER    I 

MIRAGE 

"  0,  addib,  mia  bella  Neapoli, 
Addio,  addio — 
Addio  care  memorie 
Del  tempo,  ah  che  Juggio" 

OVER  the  blue  dusky  waters,  from  the  gaily 
illuminated  barge  moored  to  the  wharf  at 
Naples,  floated  the  song  in  passionate  Italian,  rising 
and  falling  in  sweet,  mournful  cadences. 

"  Addio  .  .  .  mia  bella  Neapoli,"  repeated  a  girl 
wistfully. 

She  was  leaning  over  the  deck  rail  of  the  big  English 
ship  that  swung  at  anchor  farther  out  in  the  bay,  its 
portholes  agleam  with  life. 

From  the  dining  saloon  behind  her  poured  out  a 
riot  of  life  and  music  and  rippling  laughter,  but  the 
beauty  of  twilight  over  the  Bay  of  Naples  had  drawn 
her  out  from  the  heated  room  and  the  crashing  con- 
ventional discourse  of  the  band. 

Long  shadows  lay  on  the  sea  that  was  a  fading 
glory  of  colour,  the  waters  lapped  languidly  against 
the  boat  with  a  low  crooning  sound  as  of  a  mother 
singing  a  lullaby,  and  an  hour  ago  the  tide  of  day 
had  ebbed  swiftly,  with  its  wonderful  rose  and  gold 
streamers  fluttering  a  farewell  to  beautiful  Naples. 

Now  twilight  had  fallen  soft  as  a  woman's  caress, 
and  the  jewel  city  lay  bathed  in  faint  mist,  delicately 
lovely  as  a  dream,  dome  and  spires  outlined  against 
the  dark  looming  bulk  of  Vesuvius. 

The  girl  lifted  her  face,  drinking  in  its  wondrous 
beauty.  There  were  palely  pink  roses  in  the  delicate 
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laces  at  her  breast,  roses  in  her  dark  hair,  and  petalling 
her  pink  gown. 

Like  to  a  rose  herself  was  she,  with  her  slender  figure 
rising  out  of  the  dusk,  thought  the  man  who  had  paused 
beside  her. 

"  O  tender  twilit  hour  of  wondrous  memories,"  he 
quoted  softly,  a  thrill  in  his  voice. 

Noel  Stanley  had  started  out  of  a  deep  abstraction, 
and  turned  to  find  the  young  priest  at  her  side. 

"  Are  you,  too,  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  Dusk  ?  " 
she  asked,  "  or — is  dinner  over  ?  " 

He  laughed,  with  the  boyish  laugh  she  liked  to  hear. 

"  How  shall  I  answer  you  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  when 
I  saw  you  leave  the  table  I  thought  you  might  not 
be  well.  As  I'm  so  far  away  from  you  in  the  saloon  I 
couldn't  hear  your  excuses." 

"  I  didn't  give  any,"  she  laughed,  "  beyond  the  two 
words  convention  requires.  Don't  you  want  to  go 
back  to  the  fruit  and  champagne  ?  I  can  hear  the 
popping  of  corks." 

He  looked  at  her. 

"  You  know  I  don't  want  to  go,  Noel"  ;  his  voice 
lingered  on  her  name.  "  Would  you  rather  be  by  your- 
self ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  relapsing  into  a  settled  sadness 
that  seemed  habitual  with  her.  "  Oh,  no." 

Her  voice  was  very  sweet,  but  colourless  and  listless 
— like  everything  about  her,  from  the  faint  shadows 
beneath  her  wistful  grey  eyes  to  the  delicate  droop  of 
her  proud  little  profile. 

She  always  gave  young  Father  Daventry  the  im- 
pression of  walking  in  the  listlessness  of  some  sorrow, 
which  even  in  her  sunlit  moods  seemed  to  throw  its 
shadow  over  her. 

She  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-two  at 
the  most,  but  for  all  her  face  looked  so  young  and 
flowerlike,  there  was  something  hard  and  blighting 
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about  her  unlifting  sadness,  as  if  something  had  sapped 
the  very  roots  of  her  life. 

Over  the  water  the  song  floated  to  them  again,  with 
the  faint  tinkling  of  a  guitar  — 

Addio,  mia  bella  Neapoli, 

Addio,  addio  / 
La  tua  soave  imagine 

Chi  mat,  chi  mat  scordar  potra  I 

"  And  I,  too,  must  say  addio  to  Naples,"  said  the 
young  priest  musingly. 

He  had  lifted  his  face,  and  the  electric  deck  light 
beat  down  on  it. 

It  was  a  boyish  face,  handsome,  and  that  of  an 
idealist,  the  eyes  brown  and  very  eager,  but  the  jaw 
was  strong  and  determined. 

"  To-morrow,  Noel,  I  will  be  in  Rome,  my  holiday 
over.  Until  I  packed  my  cabin  trunk  this  afternoon 
and  sent  it  ashore,  I  could  barely  realize  it  was  ended, 
and  that  three  to  five  years  of  solid  work  lay  in  front 
of  me.  Time  goes  swiftly." 

There  was  controlled  vibration  in  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  sometimes,"  she  said. 

She  leaned  heavily  against  the  rail,  looking  away 
over  the  water,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 
There  was  quite  an  interval  before  he  spoke  again. 

"  And  just  a  few  weeks  ago  Fate  in  the  guise  of  a 
tourist  bureau  introduced  us  to  each  other.  Do  you 
remember,  in  an  hour  like  this,  when  I  met  you  ?  " 

She  had  roused  herself  with  a  sigh. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Father  Daventry.  Shall  we  ever  forget 
Venice — beautiful  Venice."  Her  eyes  were  softly 
sparkling  with  reminiscence.  "  I  shall  never  see  a 
moonlit  summer  night  again  without  a  vision  rising 
of  a  silver  sea,  the  Grand  Canal,  with  the  moon  gilding 
the  Campanile  and  the  Torre  dell'Orologia ;  and  the 
little  flotilla  of  gondolas." 
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She  saw  it  now  ;  the  gondolas  floating  out  into  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Laguna,  sweeping  with  a  wide  curve 
from  the  shadowy  palazzos  into  the  full  light  of  the 
moon ;  and  from  the  canal  the  sound  of  mandolins 
and  guitars,  and  the  voice  of  a  gondolier  singing 
"  L'addio  Venezia." 

"  I  remember  you,"  he  said  retrospectively,  "  coming 
down  the  marble  steps  to  the  gondola  with  the  swaying 
yellow  lanterns.  You  wore  a  white  dress,  and  a  little 
gold  cross  that  glittered  in  the  light.  You  sat  away 
in  the  shadow  as  if  you  didn't  want  to  know  anybody." 

She  had  laughed. 

"  They  were  all  so  very  touristy,"  she  confessed. 
"  That  is  a  word  of  my  own.  I  can't  find  one  in  the 
dictionary  so  expressive." 

"  And  then  I  constituted  myself  your  chaperon," 
he  said  with  a  smile. 

Over  Naples  a  faint  crescent  moon  floated  in  a  night 
spangled  with  stars,  and  the  smooth  curve  of  the  land, 
half  a  mile  away  owing  to  their  anchorage,  was  a 
glowing,  shifting  mass  of  light. 

Higher  up  on  the  hill,  by  the  historic  tree  of  Naples, 
some  one  had  threaded  a  garden  with  coloured  lanterns, 
and  over  marble  mansions,  villas  and  curious  stairways, 
there  sparkled  thousands  of  lights,  like  golden  stars. 
The  sound  of  music  from  a  big  American  liner  near, 
told  that  dancing  had  begun ;  they  could  see  the 
moving  figures  against  the  light ;  and  faintly  from 
somewhere  over  the  water  came  the  wailing  notes  of  a 
violin. 

Down  in  his  cabin,  Father  Daventry's  boxes  were 
corded  and  strapped  ready  for  the  evening  tender. 

Why  he  had  waited  behind,  instead  of  taking  the 
morning  train  to  Rome,  he  had  not  analysed,  unless 
it  was  the  natural  reluctance  one  felt  at  leaving  behind 
those  who  had  made  the  journey  pleasant. 

Five  weeks  at  sea  had  been  to  him  as  five  years  in 
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the  extraordinary  strength  of  friendships  made.  That 
they  mostly  passed — as  they  came — swiftly,  he  did 
not  know. 

Life  in  a  quiet,  out-of-the-way  college  until  his 
ordination  had  taught  him  nothing  of  this  gay,  brilliant 
little  world  into  which  he  had  entered  for  a  brief  space. 

To-morrow  it  was  over — for  To-morrow  meant  Rome. 

To-morrow,  too,  the  ship  would  be  on  its  way,  out 
into  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Noel 
Stanley — Noel  of  whom  he  knew  so  much,  and  so 
little — passed  out  of  his  life  with  it. 

Strange  that  he  had  not  thought  of  that  until  to- 
night. 

There  was  the  calling  hoot  of  the  tender  below,  and 
the  laughter  and  movement  of  passengers  off  for  an 
hour  or  two  more  of  Naples. 

They  stood,  leaning  over  the  rails,  watching  until 
the  boat  puffed  out  of  sight. 

It  broke  the  silence  between  them. 

"  How  quiet  we  are  to-night,"  said  she,  "  and  it  was 
to  be  our  merriest  night  of  all.  Will  you  come  in  and 
have  a  game  of  bridge  and  see  if  we  can't  raise  an 
argument  ?  " 

Her  face,  with  its  fascinating  smile,  laughed  up  at 
him,  and  the  light  touched  the  ripples  of  her  dark 
hair  with  curiously  auburn  threads  through  its  sombre 
softness. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Father  Daventry  ?  " 

He  roused  himself. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  Noel "  ;  he  used  her  name 
unthinkingly.  "  My  mind  seems  to  hold  at  present 
just  a  bioscopic  series  of  thought,  winding  off  the  spool 
too  quickly  to  record  a  clear  impression.  This  is  my 
first  real  holiday  you  know." 

"  And  mine  "  ;  she  stared  out  over  the  darkening  sea. 

'  You  never  told  me  why  you  took  the  trip,  Noel." 

This  time  he  hesitated  a  little  over  her  name,  with 
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the  boyish  smile  that  gave  such  an  impression  of 
extreme  youth  to  his  face.  "I'm  going  to  call  you 
that  for  to-night  at  any  rate,"  he  explained.  "  Are 
you  going  over  to  relatives,  on  holiday  ?  " 

"  No,  only  in  the  ordinary  tourist's  way."  She 
seemed  disinclined  to  say  more.  "  Come,  let  us  walk 
round  the  deck,  or  you'll  get  a  cold,  and  your  doctor's 
bill  from  the  Vatican." 

"  Ah  !  the  Pope  !  "  He  threw  back  his  strong 
young  shoulders.  "Do  you  know  how  I  am  looking 
forward  to  seeing  him,  Noel  ?  " 

"  You  have  told  me  so,  many  times,"  she  answered 
gravely,  and  the  shadow  swept  over  her  face  again. 

Her  tone — rather  than  the  words — was  like  a  cold 
wind  against  his  hot  enthusiasm,  bringing  with  it  a 
sudden  acute  sense  of  pain. 

Always  he  had  noticed  that  same  barrier  of  reserve 
arise  whenever  she  mentioned  their  religion. 

It  had  puzzled  him  often — distressed  him  always. 
If  he  led  up  to  any  religious  topic,  she  slipped  away 
from  it,  gracefully  but  unmistakably. 

When  he  had  dropped  on  his  knees  in  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Annunciation,  at  Genoa,  engrossed  in  his  own 
prayers,he  had  not  noticed  until  afterwards  that  she  had 
quietly  left  him,  and  wandered  around  the  Cathedral, 
joining  the  little  bands  of  Protestant  sightseers,  whisper- 
ing curiously  around  the  shrine  where  two  painted 
cardboard  hands,  nailed  across,  foretold  of  miracles 
to  be  gained  through  their  agency. 

Her  desertion  had  hurt  him  as  the  empty  dirty 
churches  of  Italy  had  hurt  him. 

Over  all  their  inner  beauty,  their  wonderful  pictures, 
their  garish  gilt  cornices  and  soiled  tawdry  hangings, 
were  the  impress  of  decay  and  apathy. 

Decay — that  had  seemed  the  keynote  of  it  all. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  day  swept  over  him,  the  sun 
shining  down  on  the  blue  sweeping  curves  of  the  bay 
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of  Naples,  beautiful  as  a  dream,  the  green  trees  waving 
in  the  wind,  and  straggling  up  on  the  low  hills  and 
shining  white  in  the  sunshine,  marble  everywhere,  in 
mansion,  and  terraced  garden,  and  statue. 

In  the  background  loomed  Vesuvius,  menacingly — 
Vesuvius  where  they  had  spent  an  hour  watching  the 
excavations  and  hearing  the  strange,  thrilling  history 
of  the  past. 

The  fascination  that  Naples  holds  for  all  new-comers 
had  crept  over  them  both  as  fchey  drove  in  the  quaint 
garreys  by  the  gardens  near  the  sea,  and  around  the 
city,  through  the  narrow,  busy  streets  full  of  life  and 
colour,  with  glimpses  of  dingy,  garlic-smelling  side-lanes. 

There  had  been  apparently  countless  priests  in  their 
curious  black  fur  hats,  and  unshaven  monks  in  their 
brown  garb  and  sandals. 

Noel  had  laughingly  mentioned  that  an  introduction 
to  a  bath  was  what  most  of  them  needed. 

To  both  of  them,  gathering  beforehand  wonderful 
ideals  from  books  and  pictures,  this  first  glimpse  of 
Italy  had  come  as  a  shock,  intensified  perhaps,  when 
in  a  quaint  dark  little  box  of  a  tea-room  they  chanced 
to  stumble  on,  they  saw  in  the  alcove  above  their 
heads  a  grimy,  inartistic  statue  of  the  Virgin  lit  up  by 
grotesque  red  and  blue  candles. 

In  the  flickering  light  it  had  seemed  to  simper  mock- 
ingly down  on  them.  No  matter  where  they  went 
there  were  statues,  cheap,  ugly  casts  of  saints,  in  vivid 
colourings  of  reds  and  blues  and  yellow  ochre.  Then 
he  squared  his  shoulders  at  thought  of  Rome.  To  him 
Rome  was  still  the  Rome  of  the  past  grandeur,  and 
the  stronghold  of  the  Faith.  Of  its  apostacy  and  of 
its  real  history  he  had  not  known  until  a  guide,  holding 
forth  volubly  in  the  picture  galleries,  had  enlightened 
him. 

There  in  that  citadel  of  his  Faith  it  was  ordained 
that  he  serve. 
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Now,  in  this  quiet  twilit  hour,  his  ideals  returned 
to  him,  softened  and  beautiful  again  as  if  Dusk's 
magic  hand  had  touched  them. 

"  If  one  could  uplift  Italy,  and  restore  Her  past 
glories." 

A  wonderful  light  was  in  his  brown  eyes  that  had 
been  all  day  clouded  as  if  with  pain. 

"  The  Church  has  tried,"  she  reminded  him  mourn- 
fully, "  and  failed." 

He  looked  down  at  her,  startled,  as  she  went  on — 

"  Protestantism  says  that  Roman  Catholicism  is 
to  blame,  and  that  History  proves  that  on  every 
country  it  touches,  it  leaves  the  same  fatal  blight. 
There  are  many  books  written  about  it." 

"  You  should  not  read  them,  Noel."  Unconsciously 
his  hand  closed  on  hers.  "  A  Catholic  must  believe 
in  the  Church  whatever  any  one  may  say  against 
it." 

She  had  turned  her  face  away  and  was  looking  out 
over  the  sea. 

A  faint  mist  was  slowly  creeping  over  the  waters, 
blurring  the  lights  on  the  hill. 

She  shivered  a  little  as  if  its  chill  had  reached  her. 
Her  hand  in  his  was  trembling. 

"  Yes  .  .  .  one  must  believe  .  i  .  in  spite  of 
everything." 

Her  voice  was  so  low  he  could  barely  hear  it ;  it 
was  as  if  she  were  whispering  something  to  herself— 
something  from  which  she  tried  to  wrench  comfort. 

Her  delicate  face  in  the  half  light  looked  white  and 
a  little  set — a  shadow  as  if  some  other  presence  seemed 
to  have  crept  between  them. 

"  Little  heretic  !  "  He  tried  to  laugh  away  the 
tension.  "  We  must  be  cheerful  on  our  last  night 
together.  In  another  hour  I  must  go,  and  a  few  hours 
after,  the  boat  will  have  left  Naples." 

He  looked  at  her  with  the  tender,  whimsical  smile 
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that  often  lighted  his  face.  Then  suddenly  a  strange 
feeling  swept  over  him. 

"  Noel,"  he  said  slowly,  "it  is  the  end  of  my 
journey.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  meet  again." 

Noel  did  not  answer. 

She  was  still  looking  out  to  sea. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  hear. 

A  volley  of  laughter  suddenly  floated  up  to  them 
from  the  further  end  of  the  deck  towards  the  gangway, 
and  the  flash  of  a  coloured  lanttrn. 

As  some  of  the  group  moved  they  saw  a  Neopolitan 
girl,  her  brilliant  red  dress  glittering  with  sequins, 
bending  over  a  little  table  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

A  yellow  lantern  swung  from  her  arm. 

Noel  had  roused  herself  with  an  effort. 

"  She  is  telling  fortunes,"  she  said,  and  her  old  eager 
smile  flickered  over  her  face. 

Some  one  called  her  and  she  flung  back  a  laughing 
refusal. 

But  to  him  the  shadow  hovering  about  her  still 
lingered. 

It  was  there,  brooding,  intangible,  mysterious,  seem- 
ing to  envelop  them  both,  fraught  with  an  intense 
meaning  he  could  not  understand. 

A  coal  barge  went  ponderously  by,  looming  blackly 
up  out  of  the  night,  its  tail  lights  glimmering  redly. 

Far  off  a  brightly  lit  tender,  with  much  unneces- 
sary tooting,  was  making  its  way  to  the  shore  with  its 
human  load  of  freight,  the  next  trip  it  made  shore- 
wards  he  would  be  among  the  passengers. 

He  bent  forward  impetuously. 

"Noel  ...  Noel  .  .  ." 

With  the  clinking  of  many  bangles  the  little  Italian 
fortune-teller  came  around  the  deck,  her  dark  piquant 
face  upturned,  and  her  yellow  lantern  swaying. 

Her  shrewd  dark  eyes  rested  on  Daventry,  and  then 
flashed  back  to  the  girl  beside  him. 
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"  Your  fortune,  Signora,"  she  said  coaxingly  in 
broken  English.  ;<  Your  fortune,  pretty  madam." 

Daventry  had  drawn  a  deep  breath,  and  Noel  spoke 
a  little  quickly. 

"  My  future  has  come  and  gone,"  she  said;  "  tell  the 
gentleman  his  fortune." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Daventry  in  mock  horror. 

"  Oh,  do,"  begged  Noel.     "  It  is  only  in  fun." 

She  was  smiling  the  little  tremulous  eager  smile  he 
remembered  so  well  at  their  first  meeting,  and  lightly 
entering  into  her  mood,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Noel  leaned  over  interestedly,  her  fair  face  very 
near  the  dark  Italian  one  of  the  fortune-teller,  who  was 
studying  Daventry's  left  hand  intently. 

In  spite  of  their  laughing  profession  of  disbelief  both 
listened  eagerly,  with  perhaps  a  faint  thrill  of  the 
Irish  blood  that  still  lingered  in  their  veins. 

"  The  Signer  has  a  strange  hand,"  the  little  fortune- 
teller was  saying ;  "a  very  strange  hand.  There 
are  many  lines  on  it,  but  there  are  only  two  that 
tell  much  of  the  future :  there  are  the  two  roads  that 
open  before  you"  ;  she  looked  questioningly  up  at  him 
"  Dio  mia,  one  you  cannot  see  now,  there  is  a  veil 
over  the  Signer's  eyes,  but  the  seed  of  knowledge  lieth 
sleeping  in  his  heart." 

"  And  shall  I  cross  the  water  ?  " 

Over  the  scarlet-kerchiefed  head  his  eyes  flashed 
laughter  at  Noel  Stanley  at  the  eternal  question. 

"  The  Signer  will  cross  the  water  in  less  than  five 
years,"  she  said  gravely.  "  The  gentleman  does  not 
believe,  but  it  is  there  ;  and  you  will  go  to  where  the 
new  road  opens  before  you,  because  Fate  has  thus 
written." 

"  Tell  me,  what  is  the  first  road  ?  " 

His  boyish  face  was  interested,  now  a  little  flushed. 
She  had  handed  him  a  crystal  ball,  that  glimmered 
palely. 
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"Will  the  Signer  look  for  a  while." 

She  peered  into  it  when  she  took  it  from  him. 

In  the  following  second's  silence,  his  eyes  went  to 
Noel's  face  in  the  lantern  glow. 

It  looked  a  little  weary,  and  she  started  when  the 
Neapolitan  spoke. 

"  Dio,  mia,  there  is  a  darkness  about  the  first  road. 
I  cannot  see  what  is  behind  it.  Perhaps  it  is  a  waiting- 
time.  I  cannot  see  the  things  here  that  are  in  other 
gentleman's  hand.  It  is  a  very  strange  hand.  The 
Signore  knows  perhaps  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  smiling  a  little  at  the  quaint 
•patois — a  mingling  of  French  and  broken  English. 

"Go  on ;  and  the  next  road.  Is  that  but  a  con- 
tinuation ?  " 

"  Signor,  it  is  the  new  road — the  Road  of  Fate. 
It  does  not  lead  to  Fame,  yet  it  leads  to  Happiness, 
and  to  the  desire  of  your  heart.  There  will  be  dark 
clouds — then — the  sunlight.  The  Signore  will  not  take 
the  new  road  alone."  Her  dark  eyes  searched  his  face, 
went  from  his  to  Noel's,  and  then  back  again.  "  The 
Signore  will  hold  a  woman's  heart  and  life  in  his 
keeping.  -  The  seed  is  in  his  heart." 

Noel  had  turned  away,  as  if  impatiently. 

"  It  is  all  so  foolish,"  she  said  half  petulantly,  but 
she  held  out  her  hand  at  Daventry's  laughing  appeal. 

The  fortune-teller  had  looked  down  on  the  slim  white 
hand  in  her  own,  and  for  a  moment  her  eyes  searched 
the  girl's  face,  as  if  striving  to  find  something  there, 
then  she  bent  her  head  again,  and  her  dark  finger  traced 
the  network  of  lines. 

"  The  Signora  has  a  strange  hand  also,  and  deeply 
marked  there  is  the  Line  of  Tragedy."  She  shook  her 
head  mournfully.  "  Madame  is  married  ?  "  she  ques- 
tioned. 

Noel  had  pulled  her  hand  away. 

"  You're    wrong    there."    Daventry  was  laughing 
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heartily  at  the  Neapolitan's  apparent  discomfiture,  and 
the  inscrutable  dark  eyes  looked  back  at  him  with  a 
light  he  could  not  fathom  ;  it  seemed  to  him  resent- 
ment mingled  with  pity. 

Noel  had  taken  up  the  crystal  and  was  looking  into 
it. 

"  Tell  me  the  future,"  she  commanded  after  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  looking  up  atDaventry,  laughed  as  the 
fortune-teller  went  intently  over  it. 

"  So  foolish,"  she  murmured,  "  why,  we're  really 
pagans,"  and  then  "  what  does  the  crystal  foretell  ?  " 

The  dark  eyes  and  the  grey  ones  met  for  a  second. 

"  I  will  tell  theSignora  first  that  there  will  be  happi- 
ness in  the  end,  because" — she  hesitated — "  because 
there  will  be  so  much  sorrow  first  to  bear.  The 
Signora  will  know  I  do  not  tell  vainly  as  others.  She 
has  had  much  trouble." 

She  paused,  as  if  finding  words  difficult.  "  There 
is — a  cloud — it  will  not  lift  for  three,  four,  perhaps 
five  years.  It  will  grow  deeper  first." 

She  paused  again  as  if  awaiting  a  question. 

Noel  had  not  moved. 

With  her  face  turned  away  as  if  not  listening,  she 
was  staring  before  her. 

Perhaps  she  was  seeing  also  visions — blurred  visions 
in  the  Crystal  of  Life. 

The  yellow  lantern  light  fell  on  the  shadowy  masses 
of  her  hair,  casting  an  aureole. 

The  young  priest  watched  her  half  puzzled — half 
anxious. 

"  There  is  trouble  that  lies  heavy  on  the  Signora 's 
heart,  but  there  is  also  Hope."  The  dark  eyes  glanced 
at  the  delicate  profile.  "  But  Hope  is  there  also.  Hope 
dies,  often,  Signora.  There  will  be  for  you  the  death 
of  many  things  ere  you  come  this  way  of  the  waters 
again.  You  will  lose  all  you  hold,  Signora,  but  you 
will  gain  far  more." 
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She  looked  at  the  crystal  again,  and  hesitated. 

Daventry  had  taken  out  his  pipe ;  he  struck  a  match 
and  the  light  flared  up,  and  showed  his  clear  bright  eyes. 

The  fortune-teller  spoke  very  softly  now. 

"  There  are  two  people  that  count  for  most  in  the 
Signora's  life.  One  will  die,  Signora,  the  other  will  pass 
out  of  your  life."  She  put  back  the  crystal.  "  Sorrow 
will  pass  with  him." 

"Sorrow  will  pass  with  him!" 

With  Daventry's  gold  piece  in  her  hand,  the  fortune- 
teller had  gone,  the  lantern  swaying  beside  her. 

They  heard  the  jingling  of  her  bangles,  saw  the  last 
red  flutter  of  her  dress  as  she  passed  down  the  narrow 
deck  stairway. 

All  the  lighthearted  excitement  went  with  her. 

Daventry,  his  pipe  neglected,  waited  for  Noel  to 
break  the  silence  with  her  amused  laughter. 

None  came. 

She  sat  leaning  forward,  with  her  elbow  on  her  knee, 
her  chin  supported  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  shrouded 
in  a  veil  of  thought. 

Down  in  the  music-room  was  a  riot  of  sound,  but 
here  the  deck  was  lonely,  almost  deserted. 

The  silence  grew. 

He  tried  to  find  words  to  speak,  to  laugh  away  the 
idea  that  the  fortune-teller  had  left  any  impression  on 
either  of  their  minds. 

The  violin  came  again,  a  few  tuning  strokes,  a  girl's 
clear  laugh,  and  the  deeper  notes  of  a  man's  voice,  then 
softly,  very  softly,  some  one  began  to  play  Mascagni's 
"  Ave  Maria,"  that  pathetic,  haunting  melody  from 
the  "  Cavalliera  Rusticana." 

Suddenly  it  grew  into  power,  in  depth,  in  feeling,  now 
it  sobbed  around  them,  rising,  then  falling,  and  then  a 
girl's  voice  sweet  and  unsteady  began  to  follow  it. 
It  seemed  to  charge  the  air  with  electricity,  to  beat  at 
one's  very  heart. 
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Daventry  did  not  speak  until  it  ended. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  Vespers,"  said  he  very  softly ; 
"  cannot  you  see  it  all,  Noel  ?  The  choir  singing, 
and  the  organ  rilling  a  little  chapel  with  sound,  the 
acolytes  on  the  altar  lighting  the  tapers,  and  the 
priest" — his  young  voice  dropped  reverently — "and 
the  priest  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies." 

And  then  Noel  did  a  strange  thing. 

With  a  strange  moaning  sound  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  whispered — 

"O  God!    O  God!     0  God!" 

There  was  something  terrible  in  her  whispered  voice 
— something  that  appalled  him.  Startled,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  looking  down  on  her,  then  bending  sudden- 
ly, put  his  arm  around  her  shaking  shoulders. 

Something  warm  and  wet  splashed  down  on  his  hand 
and  glistened  in  the  half  light. 

"  Noel,"  he  cried,  shocked  and  startled. 

She  did  not  hear  him.  Her  white,  hopeless  face 
stared  out  at  the  darkening  sea,  her  eyes  looked 
beyond  him,  haunting,  haunted. 

"It  is  all  true,"  she  said  dully,  as  if  answering  a 
question  "  all  so  true  of  life  when  Hope  dies.  ..." 

"  Hope  does  not  die,  Noel."  One  hand  went  out 
and  sought  hers,  the  other  gently  smoothed  back  the 
fair  loosened  hair  from  her  forehead,  as  he  might  a 
child.  "  You  should  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  a 
fortune-teller,  dear.  ..." 

He  had  not  noticed  what  he  said  until  Noel,  with 
a  little  gasp,  turned  suddenly  from  him. 

She  stood  up  now  tall  and  very  pale  in  the  shifting 
light,  leaning  against  the  deck  chair  for  a  moment, 
breathing  heavily.  Then  in  a  second  the  mask  had 
dropped  over  her  face  again,  and  it  was  the  Noel  he 
knew  that  answered  him. 

She  had  gone  over  to  the  rail,  and  was  leaning  against 
it  in  her  old  nonchalant  attitude. 
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"  I  was  not  thinking  of  her  forecast."  Her  smile  was 
a  little  wavering.  "  I  was  thinking  instead  of  the 
things  life  gives  us,  gladness  to  some,  bitterness  to 
others.  And  for  the  moment  I  had  forgotten  your 
presence.  Music  carries  me  away  like  that,  sometimes." 

He  had  followed  her,  and  stood  beside  her.  The 
quiet  breathing  of  the  tide,  as  it  tapped  against  the  side 
of  the  ship,  seemed  part  of  themselves. 

"  Forgive  me,  Noel,"  he  said  gently  after  a  moment's 
silence.  "  Is  there  anything  in  which  I  could  help 
you  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  had  answered. 
"  Rather  it  is  I  who  should  ask  forgiveness  from  you, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  which  you  could  help.  There 
are  some  things,"  bitterly,  "  in  which  no  one  can  help." 

He  knew,  though  her  face  was  turned  away  from 
him,  that  there  was  trouble  written  there,  that  vague 
haunting  impress  of  trouble  of  which  he  had  caught 
glimpses  in  rare  moments. 

He  had  seen  its  reflection  in  her  eyes,  when  the 
feverish  brilliance  of  a  dance  had  departed,  or  when 
the  band  played  some  haunting  dream  waltz  :  it  had 
been  there  though  her  face  was  smiling,  and  her  laugh 
ringing  out  the  gayest. 

That  indefinable  something  about  this  woman  that 
had  drawn  him  towards  her  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  acquaintanceship  on  board  ship  had  in  those  few 
swift-flying  weeks  brought  him  to  the  borders  of 
her  inner  life,  only  to  realize  that  there  an  invisible, 
intangible  barrier  rose  between  them. 

Noel  of  the  many  moods  he  knew  well,  Noel 
brilliantly  gay,  laughing,  mischievous,  silent,  reckless — 
there  had  been  no  mood  through  which  she  had  not 
passed,  but  he  could  not  tear  from  his  mind  that 
woman  of  a  moment  ago. 

He  had  dimly  realized  that  behind  it  all  lay  Tragedy, 
and  a  depth  of  suffering  he  could  not  comprehend. 
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In  that  moment  when  the  mask  had  fallen  there  had 
flashed  into  life  a  strange  new  element  that  had  left 
him  half  afraid,  he  knew  not  of  what. 

His  mind  flashed  back  to  the  old  college  he  had  left, 
a  boy  still  in  heart,  his  life  consecrated  to  the  Church. 

Women  had  no  part  in  his  life  in  the  past. 

It  was  ordained  now  there  should  be  none  in  the 
future. 

Yet  in  that  old  ivy-grown  college  there  had  been  half- 
told  stories  of  students  who  had  not  returned  to  finish 
the  last  year  of  their  ordination.  Out  of  twenty,  one 
year  there  had  been  the  heavy  toll  of  eleven. 

An  old  student  had  answered  his  query  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders  and  the  half-serious,  half-sneering 
answer — 

"  The  Inevitable  woman." 

He  had  told  himself  that  such  a  complication  would 
never  enter  his  life.  He  had  told  Noel  so,  less  than  a 
week  ago,  when  they  had  been  discussing  the  college, 
and  the  solemn  vows  the  students  children  almost  in 
heart  as  in  age,  took  for  ever. 

,  There  had  always  been  that  open  happy  comrade- 
ship between  them  that  held  no  question  of  sex.  Noel 
had  showed  as  frank  a  desire  for  his  company  as  he  had 
for  hers,  and  their  minds,  soaring  high  above  the 
commonplace,  had  left  the  narrow  world  of  the  ship 
behind  them. 

Noel  and  he  parted  to-night,  and  to-morrow  *neant 
Rome  and  the  return  to  his  old  life,  to  a  different 
setting  only. 

Some  day  in  the  future  they  might  meet  again,  who 
could  tell,  but  at  least  five  or  six  years  must  elapse 
before  that  came  to  pass,  if  at  all. 

He  would  be  older,  more  settled  in  the  ways  of  the 
Church — a  trained  soldier  in  its  vast  army,  ready  to  do 
its  behest,  his  life  irrevocably  given  to  the  Church. 

For  him  the  things  of  the  world  would  not  exist. 
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And  Noel  ? 

Would  she  be  just  the  same,  with  her  haunting  grey 
eyes  and  fascinating  smile,  her  reckless  gay,  and 
alternate  sad,  serious  moods  ? 

Five  years  seemed  a  long  time  when  one  looked 
forward. 

Most  likely  she  would  be  married,  settled  down  in  a 
happy  home,  with  little  children  at  her  knee.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  a  strange  intangible  feeling  swept  over 
him  at  the  thought — something  throbbing,  vital, 
mysterious,  vibrating  through  his  being,  and  bringing 
with  it  a  curious  fear  and  exaltation. 

It  seemed  to  sweep  on  past  him,  yet  engulfing  him 
in  its  swift  tide,  obliterating  all  the  old  landmarks  of 
thought,  all  the  teachings  of  his  priestly  career. 

Over  their  heads  the  officers  on  the  bridge  woke  to 
life,  and  a  sharp  order  rapped  across  the  quiet ;  there 
was  a  warning,  shuddering  hoot  from  the  big  steamer, 
and  then  far  away  the  answer  of  the  tender  at  the 
shore. 

To-night  the  boat  was  sailing  up  to  time ;  already 
the  sailors,  brown  skinned  and  heavy  limbed,  were 
toiling  at  their  tasks.  With  ropes  dangling,  and 
machinery  creaking,  the  crane  swung  out  for  its  last 
load  ;  there  were  gruff  voices  everywhere,  stewards 
hurrying  along  the  deck,  galvanized  into  life,  and  out 
on  the  darkness  the  patois  of  foreign  tongues. 

Soon  the  passengers  would  be  storming  up  the  gang- 
ways, overflowing  the  companion-ways,  laughing, 
clamouring,  asking  questions,  and  in  an  hour  the  ship 
would  be  under  way,  turning  soundlessly,  her  mighty 
engines  throbbing,  beating  out  to  the  open  sea  with 
her  port-holes  agleam  wit  h  light  and  the  white  foam 
beating  in  her  wake. 

At  every  port  before,  Noel  and  he  had  stood  together 
among  the  crowd  watching  the  receding  lights  of  the 
coastal  cities. 
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To-night  on  a  misty  wharf,  with  the  chill  wind  from 
the  sea  in  his  face,  he  would  stand  alone. 

A   chill  came  over  his  heart,  he  knew  not  why. 

Over  the  great  gulf  which  separated  him  from  the 
world,  there  was  no  bridge  of  experience  for  him  to 
gauge  this  new  strange  emotion. 

Something  swept  into  the  depths  of  his  home,  passed 
away,  and  returned  again. 

His  face  was  very  pale,  almost  haggard. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  looked  back  at  something  he 
had  missed  in  life,  as  if  another  road  opened  suddenly 
before  him. 

He  did  not  know  that  though  Noel  looked  at  him, 
it  was  half-unseeingly. 

All  that  he  realized  in  the  purple  glamour  of  the 
dusk  was  that  life  held  suddenly  more  than  he  had 
ever  known,  that  there  were  great  issues,  and  crises 
of  which  his  cramped  mind  had  until  now  no  concep- 
tion. 

Now  Life  unrolled  itself  before  him,  a  great  pano- 
rama, glowing  with  colour. 

And  the  road  at  his  feet  ran  out  into  the  sunlight. 

For  a  moment  the  weight  of  the  years  lifted  from 
his  mental  vision  and  he  saw  everything  clearly — 
knew  that  he  could  not  go  forward  in  the  way  of  the 
Church. 

Then  it  passed — the  thought  passed. 

But  the  knowledge  remained,  that  in  his  heart 
there  flickered  a  flame  Time  might  never  quench. 

"  Noel,"  said  Daventry  in  a  low  voice,  "  Noel, 
what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

She  had  turned  with  a  start,  her  lifted  face  pale 
and  very  sad. 

"  I  am  thinking — of  nothing,"  she  said  at  last  in 
a  curiously  tired  voice,  "  my  mind  at  present  is  just 
a  blank,  its  nerve-frayed  edges  soothed  by  the  beauty 
of  the  night  .  .  .  the  stars  ..." 
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Her  voice  died  away  slowly. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  and  lonely." 

A  grey  gull  fluttered  past  them,  rising  out  of  the 
night  like  a  ghost. 

"  You  feel  that  too,"  she  asked  without  looking 
at  him.  "  Ah,  it  is  the  minor  note  throbbing  through 
all  the  riotous  music  of  cities.  You  hear  it  in  Paris, 
in  Venice,  in  Florence.  In  Genoa  it  was  part  of  the 
night,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  Campo  Santo  brooded 
over  everything.  I  did  not  know  you  were  under 
its  influence ;  I  only  thought,"  she  added  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "  that  it  obsessed  solitary  souls  such  as  I." 

"  And  am  I,  too,"  he  asked  with  sudden  vehemence, 
"am  I,  too,  not  solitary?  " 

She  had  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"  No,"  she  answered  slowly.  "  To  be  solitary  is 
to  be  left  denuded  of  all  things,  to  walk  alone  in 
crowded  cities,  never  so  much  alone  as  then,  always  to 
know  that  life  is  past.  You — have  all  your  life  before 
you." 

"And  you — you,  Noel?  " 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  that  stirred 
memories  at  her  heart. 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  did  not  answer. 

Out  of  the  east  crept  a  chill  wind,  blowing  the  thin 
mist  before  it  over  the  waters  like  a  veil. 

Time  was  passing  swiftly,  carrying  their  hour  with  it. 

He  turned  to  the  girl  beside  him,  his  young  face  hag- 
gard, all  its  old  boyishness  for  the  moment  swept  away. 

He  had  not  known  what  he  intended  to  say — they 
were  strangely  irrelevant  words  that  came  to  his  lips 
now,  with  a  flashing  mental  picture  of  the  little 
Neapolitan  fortune-teller,  and  her  words — 

'  One  .  .  .  whom  the  Signora  loves  .  .  .  sorrow  shall 
$ass  with  him." 

"  Noel,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  out  of  your  life 
in  a  few  moments.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall 
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meet  again."  His  voice  was  not  quite  steady.  "  I 
do  not  know  why  I  stayed  behind  until  this  hour. 
After  to-night  I  am  not  going  to  think  about  it,  only 
that  it  was  wiser  to  have  gone.  To-morrow  morning 
I  will  wake  up  to  the  realities  of  my  life,  to  the 
demands  of  my  faith.  .  .  . 

"  Noel,  I've  got  to  ask  you.  There  is  something  in 
your  life  that  is  making  you  unhappy  ?  What  is 
causing  it  all?  .  .  ." 

The  thought  broke  down  the  last  barrier. 

"  Noel — is  it  nothing  to  you  that  I  go?  " — his  voice 
was  shaking — "  Noel,  if  I  stayed  ..." 

She  had  given  a  great  start. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  her  own  voice  was  not  quite  steady. 
There  was  a  note  in  it  that  thrilled  him,  it  was  strangely 
full  of  fear  and  pain.  "  You — must  not  stay." 

She  was  turning  quickly  away,  when  he  caught  her 
hands. 

Words  tumbled  forth  from  his  lips,  incoherent, 
burning  words. 

When  he  ceased  at  last  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
wet. 

"  Oh,  Boy  !  Don't  say  any  more,"  she  had  said 
with  a  strange  little  catch  in  her  breath.  "  To- 
morrow, in  Rome,  you  will  have  forgotten.  That  is  as 
it  should  be." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,  Noel,  never.  Oh,  Noel, 
if  I  were  to  ask  you  to-night  to  come  away  with  me, 
we  might  both  begin  life  anew.  You  would  forget 
all  that  is  hurting  you,  all  that  is  hurting  me  because 
you  suffer." 

She  looked  at  him  strangely,  and  then  away  over 
the  waters. 

"It  is  too  late,"  she  said  dully,  "too  late." 

In  the  pride  of  his  young  manhood  he  stood  beside 
her,  his  head  thrown  back  as  if  defying  the  world. 
Faintly,  slowly  from  somewhere  in  Naples  a  bell  began 
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to  toll.     Slowly,   insistently  it  rang  on,   and   every 
stroke  found  its  echo  in  two  hearts. 

The  arm  that  he  had  placed  around  her  shoulders 
dropped  suddenly. 

It  was  he  who  spoke  at  last. 

He  had  repeated  her  words,  as  if  unconscious  that 
he  voiced  them. 

"  Yes,  it  is  too  late,"  he  had  said,  "  too  late." 

With  bent  head,  he  had  walked  away  slowly,  and 
as  slowly  came  back. 

His  young  face  was  very  haggard. 

He  paused  by  her  side.  His  hand  went  out  and 
rested  on  hers. 

She  shrank  back  against  the  rail,  seeming  to  gather 
strength  for  the  moment.  Then  she  turned  and 
looked  down  the  bay  at  the  blurred  lights. 

"  Some  one  .  .  .  whom  I  left  behind  "  ;  her  voice 
was  not  quite  steady,  but  all-revealing. 

All  a  man's  capabilities  of  sorrow  and  joy,  love  and 
hatred,  and  unattainable  desires,  as  yet  scarcely 
recognized,  raced  past  him,  leaving  him  as  it  were  a 
solitary  traveller  on  a  lonely  road. 

The  tender  was  unloading  at  the  gangway. 

Its  laughing,  noisy  freight  were  one  by  one  passing 
up  the  swaying  steps,  hanging  on  to  the  stout  ropes 
at  the  sides. 

He  no  longer  heard  them  or  realized  that  only  a  few 
yards  separated  him  from  the  overflowing  life  in  which 
he  had  no  place. 

"  And — is  it — a  man  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 
'  Yes,"  was  all  she  whispered. 

She  had  lifted  her  head  and  was  now  looking  at  him. 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  eyes  that  seem  to 
crave  help  in  some  way. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  time,  saying  nothing. 

The  scarf  had  fallen  from  her  head,  and  her  pretty 
dark  hair  was  curling  and  blowing  in  the  wind. 
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Then  suddenly  he  put  both  hands  on  her  shoulders, 
looking  down  into  her  face. 

"  Oh,  beloved  !  "  he  whispered. 

Held  by  something  more  solemn  than  the  moment, 
they  stood  for  what  seemed  a  lifetime  of  silence, 
then  bending  down,  he  kissed  her,  feeling  the  sudden 
warm  responsiveness  of  her  lips  against  his — the  sud- 
den rain  of  her  tears. 

"God  bless  you." 

"  O  Noel,  Noel.  ..." 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  again. 

She  heard  him  mutter  under  his  breath  the  Dominus 
vobiscum  with  all  his  heart  in  the  two  words  that 
were  never  so  fraught  with  meaning  as  at  this  hour. 

Then  he  had  gone. 

She  saw  him  pause  for  a  moment,  waylaid  by  a 
merry  group,  heard  his  grave  good-byes,  and  then  his 
tall  young  figure,  black  against  the  light,  going  swiftly 
down  the  almost  deserted  gangways,  to  the  waiting 
tender. 

With  a  shrill  scream  the  pilot  boat  swept  around, 
the  water  rippling  in  her  wake,  and  the  tow-rope 
creaking. 

Into  the  passing  flash  of  light  into  which  the  tender 
came  for  a  second,  Father  Daventry  stood,  clearly 
outlined  in  his  priest's  garb,  his  face  turned  resolutely 
shorewards. 

''  Addio,  Neapoli !  "  somewhere  a  young  girl's  voice 
called  sweetly  from  the  gangway. 

For  one  second,  ere  the  boat  sped  swiftly  out  into 
the  darkness,  he  had  turned  his  face  towards  the 
Ovala,  a  blaze  of  light  now  from  stem  to  stern, 
her  port -holes  glowing  like  golden  globes,  and  swaying 
slightly  to  the  tide. 

His  eyes  had  searched  the  crowded  railings,  brilliant 
now  with  life  and  colour,  echoing  with  laughter,  and 
lilt  of  song. 
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Noel  was  not  there. 

The  band  struck  up  suddenly,  as  the  big  ship  began 
soundlessly  to  turn. 

And  over  the  waters  floated  the  Italian's  voice 
again — 

?'  O,  addio,  mta  bella  Neapoli, 
Addio,  addio — 
Addio  care  memorie 
Del  tempo,  ah,  che  Juggio." 


CHAPTER  II 

"  IN   STILL   FORGOTTEN   WAYS  " 

Touch  Love  lightly  at  the  brink, 
Where  the  sunlit  pool  is  clearer. 
Seek  no  further.     Draw  no  nearer 
Lest  'tis  deeper  than  ye  think. 

THE  afternoon  sun  blazed  down  on  the  wide 
paddocks  of  golden  corn,  rippling  and  swaying 
in  the  light  wind  ;  on  the  tall,  green,  feathered  bamboo 
rods  and  rustling  fluted  reeds,  edging  the  little  tree- 
shadowed  creek  that  wound  through  Shalton  Vale  ; 
on  the  great,  gay  gums  that  stood,  gaunt  and  still, 
guarding  the  old  country  town,  lingering  long  on  a 
quaint  low-built  cottage  that  almost  topped  the  hill 
at  the  end  of  the  long  straggling  street. 

The  little  cottage  was  painted  white,  with  green 
sashes  to  its  doorways,  and  old-fashioned,  latticed 
windows  that  reflected  the  sun's  rays. 

Peace  brooded  over  the  quiet  garden,  overrun  now 
with  roses  and  lilac,  and  old-world  flowers. 

From  somewhere  in  the  background  came  the  soft 
coo-cooing  of  doves,  and  in  the  porch  a  tiny  grey 
kitten  lay  asleep. 

Forgetting  this  was  a  quiet  corner  of  Australia, 
one  almost  expected  to  see,  issuing  through  that  sunlit, 
open  doorway,  quaint  figures  with  powdered  hair  and 
snuff-boxes  of  a  bygone  century,  or  mayhap  that  a 
young  English  maiden  in  the  pale-hued,  quaintly- 
looped  gown  of  the  period,  with  her  high  heels  clicking, 
and  silver-topped  cane  tapping  on  the  red-bricked 
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path,  would  come  gaily  down  the  pathway  between  the 
rosemary  borders  and  the  nodding  arches  of  purple  lilac. 

In  the  green  square  of  lawn,  beyond  the  tall 
standard  roses,  a  cavalier  in  silken  doublet  and  white 
ruffled  vest  might  have  stepped  forth  with  a  flourish 
of  his  plumed  hat  and  saluted  her  gallantly. 

One  almost  heard  the  haunting  music  of  a  long- 
forgotten  minuet. 

Suddenly  a  solitary  crow,  flying  quickly,  left  its 
harsh,  croaking  call  trailing  behind  it  to  startle  the 
echoes,  and  away  in  the  river  sedges  a  curlew  protested 
shrilly  at  the  discord. 

The  widow  Kenway  in  her  simple  black  gown  came 
out  into  the  little  porch  and  down  the  garden  pathway, 
stopping  a  second  to  flick  off  a  dead  leaf  from  the 
rose  bushes,  and  Mrs.  McGrath,  round  and  smiling,  and 
unmistakably  Irish,  followed  her. 

They  leaned  against  the  wooden  gate,  talking. 

The  quiet  of  the  place  was  almost  lethargic. 

There  was  only  the  faint  swishing  of  the  winds  in  the 
grey-green  eucalyptus  that  lined,  at  regular  intervals, 
the  crooked  road,  and  the  melancholy  rustling  of  the 
pines  that  guarded  the  cottage  on  the  left. 

Faintly  came  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees,  the  distant 
hobble-bells  of  horses  on  the  moor,  and  a  little  nearer, 
a  boy  whistling  to  his  dog. 

"  Noel  is  late,"  said  Mrs.  Kenway,  interrupting  Mrs. 
McGrath's  cheerful  gossip,  and  shading  her  eyes  with 
one  hand  to  watch  the  road  above. 

Specks  of  white  appeared  and  grew,  resolving  at  last 
into  children,  swinging  their  school-bags  over  their 
shoulders,  and  chanting  happily  to  themselves  some 
song  of  the  day. 

They  turned  into  the  green  open  paddocks  where 
the  cross-roads  leading  from  the  town  branched  off, 
and  sank  into  the  thick  bush  grass,  still  alive  and 
golden  with  summer  capeweed. 
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A  moment  later  another  band  of  late-comers,  signalling 
school  over  for  the  day,  joined  them  in  play,  and  the 
air  resounded  with  laughter  and  shrill  childish  calls. 

"  Noel  is  late,"  said  Margaret  Kenway  again,  "  and 
I  did  ask  her  to  be  home  early  to  have  a  good  rest. 
The  heat  has  been  so  trying  up  to  now,  and  what  with 
the  school  and  the  work  of  the  bazaar  at  this  time  of 
year,  she's  fairly  worn  out  indeed." 

"  Depend  on  it,  it's  them  kids  of  Stringers,"  asserted 
Mrs.  McGrath  more  emphatically  than  elegantly.  "  My 
Mary-Ellen  is  always  after  tellin'  me  how  they  are 
kept  in  for  talkin'  !  Faith,  they  take  it  after  their 
mother,"  she  added  with  a  little  venom. 

Little  Mrs.  Kenway  laughed  good-naturedly,  used 
to  Mrs.  McGrath's  blunt  and  not  always  unkindly 
criticisms  on  her  neighbours. 

"  We  can  all  do  our  share  if  it  comes  to  that,  Bridget ; 
but  I  do  wish,  when  she  isn't  at  all  well  herself,  that 
Noel  wouldn't  be  so  conscientious." 

"  Shure  she's  gone  off  a  great  deal,  has  your  niece," 
remarked  Mrs.  McGrath. 

She  shook  her  head  reminiscently. 

"  Why,  my  Liza  would  make  two  of  her  now,  and 
yet  a  few  years  ago  there  wasn't  one  who  could  as 
much  as  hold  a  candle  to  your  Noel,  though  I  says  it 
myself." 

The  faded  but  still  pretty  woman,  leaning  suddenly 
a  little  heavily  against  the  gatepost,  shot  her  a  half- 
nervous,  half-questioning  glance,  but  the  storekeeper's 
wife,  screwing  up  her  eyes  most  comically,  was  peering 
up  at  the  paddock  on  the  hill. 

"  Faith,  an'  if  I  don't  believe  my  Mary-Ellen's  over 
playin'  in  that  paddock,  an'  I  told  her  I'd  lam'  her  if 
she  didn't  come  straight  home  from  school  for  them 
messages." 

She  had  raised  her  voice  at  the  last  words,  and  her 
shrill  call  went  echoing  up  the  dusty  road,  causing 
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sudden  consternation  in  one  small  breast,  and  undoubt- 
edly awakening  the  consciences  of  the  others,  for  a 
general  cessation  from  play,  and  the  donning  of  dis- 
carded hats  and  pinafores,  resulted. 

There  was  a  decided  scamper  for  books  and  bags 
from  the  majority  as  Mrs.  McGrath's  voice  rang  out 
again. 

"  Mary-Ellen,  Mary-Ellen,  you  young  spalpeen, 
you !  Yirra,  an'  won't  your  father  lam'  you  when 
you  come  home,  my  lady  ;  see  if  he  don't." 

Mary-Ellen  McGrath,  who  in  her  short  seven  un- 
whipped  years  had  grown  to  realize  the  truth  of  the 
adage  about  a  bark  being  worse  than  a  bite,  had,  after 
the  first  shock,  yelled  back  cheerily — 

"  Comin',  mum,"  and  went  on  with  her  play. 

In  another  moment,  hats,  books,  pinafores  and 
consciences  were  as  before,  and  shrill  childish  voices, 
mostly  sweet,  were  ringing  out  lustily  in — 

"  Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 
The  mulberry  bush, 
The  mulberry  bush, 
Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning." 

That  the  mulberry  bush  was  a  giant  black  pine,  and 
that  the  sunny  month  of  February  in  Australia  had  no 
kinship  with  frost  or  cold,  mattered  not  to  the  child 
hearts.  They  closed  their  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  the 
green  mulberry  bush  was  there,  thick  with  leaves,  in 
whose  shadows  hid  the  deep  purple-black  berries,  and 
every  blade  of  grass  beneath  their  feet,  each  slender 
golden  petal  of  the  capeweed  flowers,  was  silver  with 
frost.  It  was  five  minutes  later  before  a  shriller  and 
more  peremptory  call  shattered  the  wonderful  world 
of  make-believe,  and  the  brownies  vanished  into  fairy- 
land again. 

Mary-Ellen  knew  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch  when  to 
obey  and  when  not  to. 
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Thereupon  she  reluctantly  gathered  unto  herself 
her  various  belongings,  pausing  now  and  again  to  look 
back,  or  shout  to  the  children. 

"  Indade,  an'  it's  a  good  thing  in  one  way  as  ye 
never  married  again,  Margaret  Kenway,"  Mrs.  McGrath 
was  asserting.  "  For,  bedad,  what  with  seven  children, 
an'  a  man  who  will  smoke  in  the  best  parlour  on  Sun- 
days, life  ain't  worth  the  living." 

Margaret  Kenway  laughed  at  the  round  Irish  con- 
tented face  of  the  speaker. 

"  You  wouldn't  change  places  with  me  for  the  world, 
Bridget,  you  know  you  wouldn't." 

Mrs.  McGrath  considered. 

"  Well,  no,  perhaps  not  for  always,  for  shure,  though 
your  house  is  a  haven  of  rest  to  come  to  when  a  body's 
tired,  it  should  be  very  lonesome  always  without  the 
childher's  voices." 

Over  the  thin,  refined  face  of  the  woman  at  the  gate 
passed  varied  emotions;  perhaps  her  soft  sigh  was 
for  the  short,  happy  married  life  that  had  brought 
with  it  no  little  child's  hands  to  soften  the  blow  of  her 
husband's  death. 

Then  it  lit  up  tenderly. 

"  I'm  never  lonely  while  I  have  Noel,"  she  answered. 

With  her  brawny  arms  on  her  rather  too  generous 
hips,  Mrs.  McGrath  considered  the  matter  through. 

"  Faith,  but  ye  can't  always  have  Noel,  nor  Noel 
you ;  an'  it's  when  ye  get  fifteen  years  or  so  older, 
both  of  ye,  that  ye'll  feel  it.  An',  shure,  I'm  believin' 
that  one  gets  then  to  thinkin',  and  regrettin'  they 
didn't  be  after  takin'  some  of  the  chances  ye  had, 
especially  where  Noel  is  concerned." 

A  shadow  fell  on  Margaret  Kenway's  fine  sweet  face. 

"  It  all  comes  of  too  much  eddication,  that  what  I 
say,  although  my  man  he  does  take  on  so  if  the  childher 
miss  a  day  at  school.  Now  look  at  my  father,  who 
was  the  richest  farmer,  barrin'  your  father,  in  these 
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parts,  an'  he  always  could  sit  down  to  dinner  with  the 
Bishop  when  he  came  this  way,  an'  Father  Mitchell  an' 
the  rest  of  them,  an'  yet  he  used  to  say  to  me, '  Bridget,' 
he  says,  '  eddication  is  the  downfall  of  the  world,  an' 
shure  if  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  doesn't  say  that 
misplaced  eddication  is  a  curse,'  he  says." 

She  paused,  looking  at  Margaret  with  perhaps  some 
of  the  half-wistful  light  that  used  to  flash  into  her 
honest  Irish  eyes  when,  trudging  along,  bringing  the 
cows  home  at  an  age  when  she  should  still  have  been 
at  school,  she  used  to  watch  Margaret  Kenway  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  turning  in  the  gate  of  the  elaborate 
Shalton  Vale  Grammar  School. 

It  had  been  some  compensation  to  her  that  in  the 
course  of  years  her  father  had  remained  the  richest, 
if  also  the  meanest  farmer  in  the  district,  and  that 
Stanley's  homestead  had  in  the  end  been  mortgaged, 
mostly  because  of  its  genial  owner's  prodigality,  in 
more  matters  than  education. 

Some  of  the  Stanleys  had  scattered  far  and  wide; 
most  of  them,  Victoria's  father  and  mother  included, 
lay  under  the  big  granite  monument  in  Shalton  Vale 
cemetery,  and  the  flowers  bloomed  prodigally,  a  riot  of 
colour,  over  the  brown  earth-beds,  as  if  in  spirit  com- 
munion with  the  dust  of  the  brave  prodigal  hearts 
beneath. 

"  Shure,  an'  ye  married  the  bank  manager,  Margaret, 
with  all  the  girls  envyin'  ;  though  ye're  none  the  better 
off  now  he's  gone.  Yirra,"  she  nodded  her  head 
emphatically,  "  but  there's  nothin'  like  marryin'  land. 
Your  man  may  die,  God  forbid  it,  but  ye've  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  land  left  to  ye,  ye  have  indade ;  an' 
every  year  after,  with  the  harvest,  ye  have  the  means 
in  your  hand  for  the  masses  for  your  good  man's  soul." 

Margaret  Kenway  had  been  listening  dreamily, 
perhaps  going  back  to  the  happy  days  of  her  girlhood  in 
the  big  house  that  had  long  since  passed  into  strangers' 
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hands.  She  was  only  half  listening,  however,  drugged 
by  the  dreamy  quiet — Nature's  anaesthetic — that 
enfolded  Shalton  Vale  in  this  hour  between  afternoon 
and  twilight.  All  around  was  the  faint,  subtle  per- 
fumes of  the  pale-flax-flowers,  slowly  folding  inwards 
as  the  sun  sank  lower  towards  the  faint  blue  of 
far-away  mountains. 

Her  thoughts,  lulled  by  the  dull  monotone  of  Mrs. 
McGrath's  confidential  gossip,  drifted  out  on  the  slow 
tides  of  dreams. 

"...  and  of  course  they  do  say  that  about  Noel 
sometimes,"  Mrs.  McGrath  was  ending. 

With  a  sudden  rush,  the  flood-tide  of  Reality  swept 
her  back  to  the  present,  and  a  strange  look  that  might 
have  been  fear  flashed  into  her  usually  calm  blue  eyes. 

"  About  Noel  ?  " 

Mrs.  Kenway's  face  was  a  little  pale,  in  her  voice  a 
sudden  sharp  note  that  the  dull  ears  of  Mrs.  McGrath 
could  not  quite  comprehend. 

"  Yes,  as  I  was  sayin',look  at  the  chances  she's  had 
and  let  slip.  An'  she's  not  gettin'  any  younger, 
Margaret." 

Margaret  Kenway  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  She  is  only  twenty-five." 

"  Shure,  an'  I  had  four  living  childher  by  then," 
argued  Bridget  McGrath  stoutly.  "  If  one  goes  for 
pickin'  an'  choosin',  one's  likely  to  be  left  on  the  shelf 
for  ever.  An'  I'm  not  after  takin'  up  the  cudgels  for 
Henry,  though  he  is  my  brother,  an*  as  personable, 
an'  as  good  a  home  as  any  in  the  district,  an'  headin' 
the  list  always  at  the  chapel.  Faith,  as  I've  said  to  him 
often  enough,  says  I, '  you've  been  thinkin'  of  marriage 
now  for  nigh  on  six  years,  couldn't  you  be  lookin'  in 
another  direction  an'  get  some  one  nearer  your  own 
age  ?  " 

She  had  given  a  sly  glance  sideways  at  Margaret 
Kenway's  thin  but  still  charming  profile,  at  the  dark 
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brown  hair  streaked  thickly  over   the  temples  with 

gray- 

"  For  it  isn't  every  one  now  that  can  marry  a  mim- 
ber  for  Parliament,  like  your  other  niece  Eileen,  not 
that  a  farmer  isn't  before  them  any  day,  indade.  What 
good,  bedad,  are  these  mimbers  for  any  country  ?  Parlia- 
ment House,  I  says,  is  but  a  place  where  they  sleep, 
and  fight  among  themselves.  'Tis  little  they're  after 
doing  of  the  country's  business,  except  at  election 
time.  Is  it  now  ?  " 

Mrs.  Kenway  was  shaking  her  head  gently,  a  faint 
humorous  smile  lingering  now  about  her  mouth — the 
wistful,  tender,  kindly  mouth  that  was  a  keynote  to  her 
character. 

"  It  was  all  very  well,  Margaret,  when  Noel  was 
young,  to  be  holdin'  up  her  head  at  thought  of  marryin' 
any  one  in  Shalton  Vale  for  all  its  prosperity.  Why, 
she  wouldn't  be  after  lookin'  at  any  one  here  at  all, 
and  that's  what  I  say  is  where  this  eddication  comes  in. 
Not  but  what,  mind  ye,"  shaking  her  head  reminis- 
cently,  "  some  of  us  did  be  thinkin'  she'd  be  marryin' 
a  duke  when  she  went  tourin'  about  thim  foreign 
places.  She  was  in  the  best  of  her  looks  then,  was 
Noel." 

Mrs.  Kenway  was  shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun 
as  if  its  glare  hurt  her. 

Her  fingers  clenched  a  little  as  her  companion  went 
on. 

"  Noel'll  be  marryin'  suddenly  though  one  of  these 
days,  you'll  see  if  she  don't.  Faith,  I've  told  Denis 
that  more  than  once,  I  have.  Impulsive  people  are 
always  the  same,  say  I.  Look  how  she  went  suddenly 
over  the  sea  to  Ireland  and  thim  countries  beyant, 
without  a  word  or  thought  of  it  beforehand,  that  time 
that  she,  after  being  very  ill  in  town,  when  she  had  " 
— she  paused — "'  what  was  that  new-fangled  name 
for  it  ?  " 
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"  Appendicitis,"  said  Margaret  Kenway. 

She  was  staring  up  the  road,  past  little  Mary-Ellen 
McGrath, who,  returning  from  a  futile  chase  after  a  scutt- 
ling rabbit,  had  at  last  elected  to  do  her  duty  towards 
the  mother  who  bore  her— past  the  old  swagman,  coming 
slowly  down  the  hill,  with  his  head  bent,  and  broken, 
his  string-tied  boots  shuffling,  the  sun  glinting  on  the 
billy  and  the  mongrel  dog  that  followed  him  faithfully 
— past  the  sweating  brown  horses,  freed  from  the 
plough,  past  the  houses  and  clustering  trees,  and  the 
grey  church  with  its  slender  cross  outlined  against  the 
paling  blue  of  the  sky. 

"  Appendisitix,  that's  it  to  be  sure.  Not  as  what, 
as  she  couldn't  ha*  got  as  good  treatment  here  as  in  any 
city  hospital.  We  all  knew  her  an'  would  ha'  done 
anything  for  her,  and  ha'  cured  her  in  half  the  time ; 
an',  faith,  that's  what  I  said  to  Father  Mitchell." 

Mary-Ellen,  making  a  discreet  tour  of  her  mother's 
ample  form,  was  clambering  on  the  white  picket  fence 
after  a  rose  that  dangled  temptingly  out  of  reach. 

"  '  Father  Mitchell,'  I  says,  '  you'll  see  Noel  Stan- 
ley will  never  be  the  same  again,  never,'  I  says, '  them 
city  doctors  only  experiment  on  country  people.' ' 

Mrs.  Kenway  said  nothing,  her  face  was  a  little 
drawn  and  her  mouth  had  twitched  suddenly  at  the 
mention  of  the  priest's  name. 

Mary-Ellen,  with  her  freckled  face  under  its  tangle 
of  red  curls,  shining  with  delight,  had  secured  the  rose. 

In  imminent  danger  of  breaking  her  small  neck  she 
was  clambering  down,  when  her  foot  caught  between 
the  white  palings  and  she  gave  shrill  testimony  to 
that  fact,  and  also  to  the  power  of  her  lungs. 

Margaret  lifted  her  gently  down  while  Mrs.  McGrath 
turned  for  a  second  to  prophesy  a  lurid  end  for  her 
offspring. 

"  An'  Father  Mitchell  says,  with  the  takin'  way  of 
him.  '  Now,  Mrs.  McGrath,  let  the  girl  be  gettin'  what 
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treatment  she  likes,  'tis  not  for  you  or  I  to  besayin',' 
and  then  he  said  he  did  hear  that  she  was  being  ordered 
away  by  the  doctors  for  a  sea-trip  across  the  wathers  ; 
Well,  an'  I  says  then,  'Well,  your  rivrence,  there's 
many  a  good  man  in  this  very  parish  would  be  after 
puttin'  ten  pounds  in  your  hand  to-morrow  for  a 
weddin',so  be  that  Noel  would  have  him,  but  it's  you 
that'll  have  one  fee  the  less.  Mark  my  words/  I  says, 
'she'll  be  marryin'  one  of  thim  dukes  on  board." 

In  spite  of  herself,  Margaret  Kenway  laughed  aloud. 

"  An',  faith,"  said  Mrs.  McGrath,  joining  in,  "  faith, 
he  didn't  seem  to  like  it  either.  He  has  the  kind  eye 
on  the  money  has  Father  Mitchell.  Maybe,  he  thought 
too  it  might  be  a  Protestant  duke — come  here,  Mary, 
will  ye  now — as  if  it  wouldn't  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
duke  as  well  as  one  of  them  unbelievin'  Protestants." 

With  a  stifled  sigh  of  relief,  Margaret  Kenway  saw 
that  Bridget  had  finished  for  the  day. 

She  set  Mary-Ellen's  cap  straightly  on  the  curly 
little  head,  and  gave  her  a  peremptory  shake  of  remon- 
strance. 

"  An'  take  your  finger  out  o'  your  mouth,  Mary- 
Ellen.  Yirra,  my  lady,  your  father'll  lam'  you  to- 
night for  disobeyin'  your  mother,  you  see  if  he  don't." 

The  foundry  whistle,  notifying  that  the  hour  of 
five  had  struck,  hurried  her  off  at  last. 

With  Mary-Ellen  puffing  at  her  ample  skirts,  she 
puffed  laboriously  out  of  sight. 

The  wind  brought  her  last  words  clearly  to  the  silent 
watcher  at  the  gate. 

"  Your  father'll  lam'  you,  Mary-Ellen,  for  keepin' 
me  late ;  see  if  he  don't,  my  lady." 

Margaret  smiled  faintly,  as  she  went  up  the  garden 
path,  with  one  last  look  over  the  gateway  at  the 
deserted  road. 

"  Noel  is  very  late  to-night,"  she  said  to  herself 
again. 
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She  bent  down  over  one  of  the  flower-beds,  pulling 
up  here  and  there  a  daring  weed  that  peeped  out  of 
the  loose  brown  loam  between  the  scarlet  geraniums. 

The  sun  sank  lower,  with  a  red  haze  gathering  over 
the  hills,  and  threatening  wind  for  the  morrow. 

The  postboy  went  past,  whistling  gaily,  the  scarlet 
on  his  coat  and  cap  flaming  in  the  sunlight. 

Overhead,  a  flock  of  white  cockatoos  flew  swiftly 
towards  the  darkening  mass  of  the  distant  Bush,  and 
close  at  hand  the  magpies  were  warbling  melodiously. 

The  kitten  had  gone  down  to  the  gate,  and  now  sat 
by  the  gateway,  watching  expectantly. 

Soon  the  sun  would  be  gone,  for  the  days  were 
shortening  now,  and  growing  chill  in  the  evenings. 
Everything  about  Shalton  Cottage  told  of  night's 
slow  approach — the  fowls  scratching  noisily  in  the 
kitchen  yard  at  the  golden  grain  Margaret  had  just 
flung  to  them,  the  swallows  twittering  in  the  eaves, 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  pine-trees  across  the 
garden,  the  cow  lowing  softly  to  be  milked. 

Hers  were  quiet,  capable  hands  that  failed  at  no 
task,  and  they  were  equally  capable  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments the  country  High  School  had  taught. 

Now  she  brought  in  the  milk,  foaming  whitely  in  its 
shining  pail,  and  was  setting  out  the  shallow  cream 
pans  when  the  gate  clicked. 

"An'  the  lamp  not  lit  for  her,"  she  thought  swiftly, 
with  always  the  desire  close  at  her  heart  to  make  the 
home  cosy  and  bright  for  Noel's  coming. 

But  it  was  a  heavy  footstep  that  came  up  the 
gravelled  pathway  as  the  light  flashed  out,  and  Miss 
Kenway  paused,  her  lips  slightly  compressed. 

The  parish  priest  blocked  the  doorway  blackly,  and 
then  came  in  with  easy  assurance. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Kenway  "  ;  he  looked  around, 
at  the  table  daintily  laid  for  tea,  with  its  spotless, 
hand-worked  cloth,  and  the  silver  vase  of  roses  and 
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golden-bronze  daffodils,  the  fire  in  the  old-fashioned 
grate  dancing  between  its  polished  bars,  and  at  Mar- 
garet Kenway,  standing  somewhat  stiffly,  near  the 
yellow-shaded  lamp,  that  gave  a  glowing  light  to  the 
long,  low-built  room  with  its  quaint  corners  and 
window-seats. 

"  Noel  has  not  returned  from  the  school  yet,  Father 
Mitchell" 

He  frowned. 

"  I  went  to  the  school  myself  in  passing,  thinking 
I  might  see  her,  if  she  had  kept  any  of  them  in  late. 
She  must  have  gone  the  other  way  round  with  some 
of  the  children." 

He  sat  down  without  invitation  on  the  wide,  black- 
wood  settle,  and  without  explanation  of  his  mission. 

He  breathed  a  little  heavily,  exuding  an  aroma  of 
whisky  as  he  did  so. 

Mrs.  Kenway 's  brows  contracted  a  little,  but  she 
asked  him  quietly — 

"  Would  you  like  a  fresh  cup  of  tea,  Father  Mitchell  ?" 

"  No,  thanks  "  ;  he  spoke  rather  surlily,  as  if  there  were 
no  liking  lost  between  himself  and  this  tall  slim  woman 
with  the  inscrutable  eyes. 

The  gate  clicked  again,  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
childish  treble,  and  then  a  clear,  deeper  voice — 

"  Good-bye,  dearie.  Don't  dawdle  on  the  way 
home  this  time,  and  try  not  to  be  late  for  school 
to-morrow  morning." 

Both  heard  the  tender,  reverent  inflexion  of  the 
answer — 

'  Yes,  to  be  sure,  teacher  dear." 

Then  Noel,  pausing  a  moment  in  the  porch,  to  talk 
to  the  tame  parrot,  came  into  the  circle  of  lamplight. 

She  carried  in  her  arms  the  tiny  grey  kitten,  that 
often,  like  Mary's  little  lamb  of  child-memories, 
followed  her  to  school. 

"I'm  late  to-night,  Meg  dear,  but  one  of  the  child- 
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ren "  she  broke  off  abruptly,  looking  at  her  aunt 

still  standing  by  the  table,  and  then  over  at  Father 
Mitchell  rising  from  the  settle. 

A  subtle,  barely  perceptible  change  swept  over  her 
face,  and  then  was  gone  as  swiftly  as  it  came. 

"  Father  Mitchell  called  to  see  you,  Noel.  ..." 

The  girl  had  put  down  the  kitten,  and  now  stood, 
leaning  lightly  against  the  high  carved  back  of  a  chair, 
a  slightly  questioning  expression  in  her  grey  eyes, 
which  seemed  unusually  large  and  dark,  because  of 
the  faint  purple  shadows  beneath  them,  her  small 
head,  with  its  wealth  of  bright  hair,  set  on  a  slender 
white  neck  like  the  stem  of  a  flower. 

"  It's  Mrs.  Mick  O'Dwyer,  Noel,"  the  priest  was  ex- 
plaining ;  "  the  doctor  says  she  won't  be  lasting  the 
night  out.  The  girls  are  worn  out  with  the  nursing, 
and  he  wondered  if  you'd  come  for  an  hour  or  so,  until 
the  night  nurse  came  on.  I  told  him  I'd  tell  you  in 
passing." 

"  Of  course  I'll  come,"  said  Noel  hurriedly.  "  Poor 
Mrs.  O'Dwyer,  I  did  so  hope  she  was  getting  better." 
The  tears  swept  into  her  eyes.  "  It  was  little  Mary 
O'Dwyer  that  came  to  the  gate  with  me.  I'll  come  at 
once." 

"  You  must  have  tea  first,  Noel,  you  really  must," 
her  aunt  protested.  "  You've  had  hardly  anything 
to-day  as  it  is.  You'll  surely  be  ill  if  you  keep  on  like 
this." 

"  It's  just  the  after  effects  of  the  summer,"  said  the 
girl  wearily. 

She  brushed  her  shining  hair  back  from  her  face, 
a  little  pale  now,  and  sad  with  thought  of  the  shadow 
over  the  house  of  O'Dwyer. 

The  parish  priest  had  paused  at  the  door,  his  good- 
looking,  rather  bloated  face  a  little  in  shadow.  The 
grey,  almost  white  hair  that  surmounted  it  gave  him 
somewhat  of  an  ascetic  look. 
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"  Then  I'll  call  for  you,  Noel." 

"  Don't  trouble,  thank  you,  Father."  Mrs.  Kenway 
was  moving  the  vase  of  flowers  a  little  more  to  the 
centre  of  the  oval  table.  "  I'll  go  with  Noel,  and  see 
what  I  can  do  to  help  the  poor  souls." 

"  Yes,  it  would  only  be  taking  you  out  of  your  way," 
the  girl  added,  without  looking  towards  him. 

Father  Mitchell  had  paused  at  the  doorstep  as  if 
about  to  say  something,  had  looked  back  at  Mrs.  Ken- 
way  still  apparently  arranging  the  flowers  to  her 
liking,  and  at  Noel,  who  had  first  dropped  into  an  easy 
chair,  and  was  leaning  back  wearily. 

With  a  gruff  good-night  he  had  gone  out,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him  rather  unnecessarily. 

They  heard  the  gate  click  sharply,  as  if  irritably 
banged. 

Margaret  opened  the  door  again  quietly. 

"  Have  your  tea  now,  dearie"  ;  she  bent  down  and 
put  her  arm  about  the  girl,  holding  her  close  for  a 
moment  wordlessly. 

Afterwards  they  had  hurried  over  tea,  thinking  of 
Mrs.  O'Dwyer  in  her  need,  talking  a  little  of  the  many 
topics  a  country  town  affords  to  those  whose  world 
lies  therein,  where  one's  neighbours'  interests  and 
concerns  are  as  one's  own,  where  the  affection  of  friend- 
ship threads  in  and  out  each  life  interwoven  with 
memories  of  those  who  had  played  as  children  together, 
grown  up  together,  intermarried,  living  and  dying 
there  when  the  time  came  as  if  no  other  place  than 
Shalton  Vale  in  its  quiet  corner  ever  existed. 

Noel  told  the  small  budget  of  the  day  at  the  little 
Catholic  school  down  in  the  valley  where  she  was 
head-mistress. 

As  they  rose  from  the  table,  Noel,  helping  as  usual 
to  clear  it,  said  suddenly,  irrelevantly — 

"  He  is  drinking  again." 

Margaret  Kenway  did  not  ask  whom. 
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She  just  said  in  her  gentle  voice — 

"  Yes,  dear/' 

She  had  come  in  from  the  pantry,  before  she  spoke 
again,  rather  hesitatingly. 

"  Mrs.  McGrath  was  here  this  afternoon." 

"  Yes  ?  "  absently. 

"  You  know  how  she  will  talk.  It's  really  gossip, 
but  she's  such  a  good-natured,  big-hearted  soul  for  all 
that." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  And  she  said  that  some  of  them  knew  about  it, 
and  that  there  might  be  trouble  ahead  shortly  if  there 
wasn't  some  improvement." 

"  Trouble,  Meg,"  sharply. 

"  Yes,  she  said  that  some  of  those  he  has  treated 
rather  shortly  without  any  reason,  might  go  so  far  as 
to  make  it  into  a  report." 

Silence. 

"  A  change  of  climate  might  do  a  lot  of  good,  she 
says  this  part  of  Australia  has  one  of  the  hottest 
temperatures." 

"  It  is  not  hot  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"  Of  course,  Noel,  there  has  to  be  some  excuse. 
Even  among  each  other  very  few  will  discuss  the  matter 
outright,  we  all  know  that.  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  loyalty  as  of  superstition." 

She  glanced  at  the  girl,  standing  now  by  the  open 
latticed  window,  and  looking  out  into  the  twilit  garden. 

"  It  all  lies  in  God's  hands,  Noel"  ;  her  aunt's  voice 
was  tremulous. 

And  suddenly  for  Noel  Stanley  —  silent  at  the 
window,  where  the  tall  white  roses  nodded  almost 
against  her  downbent  face — the  quaint  little  cottage, 
the  little  country  town  and  all  it  held,  swept  away  at 
the  repetition  of  words  she  had  last  heard  where  ? 

A  great  ship  was  throbbing  under  her  feet — beating 
out  to  the  open  sea  with  the  white  crested  waves 
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curling  and  flashing  past,  thundering  against  the  lower 
decks,  with  a  rush  and  fall  of  seething  foam. 

The  band  played  on  merrily,  some  favourite  song  or 
tune  of  one  of  the  passengers.  Out  of  the  music-room 
a  song  floated,  couples  sat  on  deck  chairs  in  the 
shadow,  whispering  the  real  or  imitation  of  the  oldest, 
sweetest  story  in  the  world. 

Some  one  was  laughing  happily,  a  child  cried 
sleepily,  and  leaning  against  the  rail  was  a  man  and  a 
woman  ;  the  man  with  a  boyish  but  strong  young  face, 
and  clear  unsulhed  eyes,  the  woman — herself. 

She  heard  his  reverent  voice  again,  across  the  sunder- 
ing years. 

"  It  all  lies  in  God's  hands,  Nod.  .  .  .  All  things 
lie  in  God's  hands." 

Five  years  ago. 

How  swiftly,  and  how  slowly,  Time  garnered  in  the 
years. 

How  many  millions  of  days  were  in  some  of  them  ? 

As  "  ships  that  passed  in  the  night "  they  indeed  had 
met  for  a  brief  space,  then  had  gone  their  separate 
ways,  he  out  of  her  life,  she  out  of  his,  as  if  they  had 
never  met — a  memory  only  now  of  something  fresh 
and  white  and  imperishably  sweet  to  her — when  she 
remembered. 

Why  did  a  thought  of  him  come  back  to-night  ? 
Why  did  it  come  to  her — no  longer  the  girl  of  the  boat 
who  had  jested  and  laughed  and  danced  through  the 
swift-flying  hours  of  pleasure.  She  had  even — five 
eternities  ago — been  able  to  cry — that  girl  who  was 
now  a  human  automaton,  who  could  laugh  still,  if 
not  in  the  old  way — could  weep  still  for  the  sorrows 
of  others,  if  never  for  her  own. 

Life  plodded  on,  heavy-footed  now,  and  manacled  to 
Life,  she  must  plod  on  also. 

It  was  all  dully  peaceful  of  late  where  Life  led. 
Once — it  seemed  ages  ago  now  as  if  in  some  past  life 
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of  many  lives  of  hers — there  had  been  Pain,  sharp, 
grinding,  and  cruel,  that  had  kept  pace,  step  by  step, 
with  Life ;  claiming  eternal  kinship. 

Time,  ever-pitiful  Time,  had  drawn  forth  its  tender, 
shrouding  cloak  to  enfold  her  and  shield  her,  but 
she  knew  sometimes  this,  that  behind  the  Veil  of  Years, 
that  Pain  still  crouched,  alert,  watching,  desperately 
alert  to  spring,  if  ever  she  turned  her  eyes  retrospective- 
ly back  to  that  road — that  road  of  many  milestones — 
over  which  she  had  travelled,  back  in  those  years,  so 
long  gone  now,  it  seemed  she  must  be  centuries  old. 

Yet  it  had  barely  turned  twenty-five  years  since  a 
small  loving  mother's  hand  had  written  proudly  on  the 
flyleaf  of  the  old  family  Bible — 

"  Noel  Kathleen  Stanley,"  and,  underneath,  the 
heavier  scrawl  of  the  father  who  had  adored  her — 

"  The  gift  of  God." 

She  tore  herself  mentally  away  from  the  dreaded 
Road  of  Retrospection,  lingering  a  moment,  scarce 
knowing  why,  on  the  fading  memory  of  a  day  at  Naples, 
a  boy's  clear  brown  eyes,  and  withering  roses  in  the 
foreign  atmosphere  of  a  heated  saloon. 

It  was  all  past  and  forgotten — dead  as  the  delicate 
Neapolitan  roses. 

She  did  not  know  that,  acrosss  the  immeasurable 
ocean  of  space,  there  flashed  the  wireless  message  of 
thought,  linking,  in  its  brief  moment,  the  Past  to  the 
Present. 

Her  mind  had  swung  swiftly  back  again  to  the 
everyday  world  of  her  life,  to  the  realities  of  the  Present, 
in  which  that  incident  of  the  past  had  no  place. 

Her  roses  bloomed  in  the  garden,  scenting  the  night 
with  fragrance — and  with  memories. 

How  close,  through  its  shrouding  veil,  Pain  peered 
to-night.  Even  this  pleasant  room  still  held  its  sug- 
gestions of  memories,  of  bitter  sweet  reveries,  of  dreams 
too  impossible  to  come  true,  of  long  nights  by  this  very 
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window,  listening,  listening  to  footsteps  that  came, 
and  passed,  in  the  road  outside  the  gate  ;  and  through 
the  low  doorway  beyond  was  her  own  white  room,  her 
little  sanctuary,  so  quaint,  so  white  and  sweet,  with  its 
flowers  and  pictures,  its  white  and  silver  bookcase,  its 
wide  window  seat,  and  sill  with  its  box  of  mignon- 
ette. 

She  rarely  if  ever  used  it  now — it  was  so  full  of  little 
ghosts  that  trooped  forth  on  sleepless  nights — little 
ghosts  who  whispered  of  such  dead  things  as  memories, 
girlhood  dreams,  and  girlish  love,  white  and  fragile, 
delicate  as  the  Neapolitan  roses,  that  a  clumsy  hand 
would  shatter. 

Tragedy  stalks  in  quiet  country  ways,  as  well  as 
in  crowded  cities — it  walked  beside  Noel  Stanley 
to-night. 

Margaret  Kenway  was  speaking,  evidently  con- 
tinuing the  conversation ;  her  voice  sounded  as  from 
far  away. 

"  Well,  if  it  does  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened — the  best  for  himself,  and  " — 
her  voice  lowered  curiously — "  and  for  everybody  else." 

Noel,  looking  out  at  the  darkening  garden,  did  not 
answer. 


"  Introibo  ad  altare  Dei" 

"  Ad  Deum  qui  lactificet  juventutum  meant." 

The  swiftly  uttered  answer  of  the  scarlet  and  white- 
robed  acolytes  at  the  altar  rose  and  fell,  to  be  caught 
up  in  a  great  body  of  sound,  the  thunder  as  of  a  giant 
storm  rumbling  and  threatening,  dying  away  in  a 
sullen  murmuring  and  rustling. 

The  great  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  with 
its  dusky  alcoves,  its  pillared  aisles,  and  shrines  was 
blazing  with  tall  lighted  tapers. 

The  light   fell   on   flashing  gilt   cornices,   brightly 
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coloured  hangings,  marble  arches  discoloured  with 
years,  on  grim  and  wonderful  pictures  of  the  saints  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Over  the  altar  the  painted  arched  dome  was  spangled 
with  golden  stars. 

It  was  evening  in  Rome — evening  with  its  soft, 
faded  violet  veil  falling  over  the  Eternal  City — toning 
down  all  that  the  garish  daylight  revealed. 

In  the  skies  overhead  the  first  stars  began  to  peep 
out,  one  by  one,  like  shy  children,  and  far  beneath,  the 
cross  above  the  great  bulk  of  St.  Peter's — that  loomed 
blackly  against  the  falling  night — was  silhouetted 
clearly. 

Night  put  soft,  coaxing  arms  about  Rome,  enfolding 
it  in  tender  embrace,  as  if  to  hold  its  beauty  fast, 
warding  off  as  long  as  might  be  the  mocking  Day, 
whose  golden  lantern  of  the  Sun,  flashed  into  Rome's 
very  h^art,  exposing  all  its  flaws,  its  imperfections,  its 
grime,  and  the  cloud  of  the  fungus-growth  of  dead 
years. 

Over  by  the  Via  Mazarrino  a  bell  was  tolling  slowly 
the  quarter  before  eight,  and  in  the  Hall  of  the  Pro- 
paganda as  the  hour  drew  nearer  the  priests,  monks, 
and  students  began  to  assemble. 

Every  nation  in  the  world  surely  found  a  represen- 
tative there — Chinese,  Japanese,  Indian,  Greek,  Ruth- 
enian,  Austrian,  Russian,  Poles  .  .  .  faces  copper, 
bronze,  yellow,  dark,  in  all  the  glories  of  coloured 
raiment  suiting  each  individual  taste. 

Few  indeed  were  the  fair  of  skin  that  denoted  the 
West,  but  they  were  there,  so  few  as  to  be  picked  out 
rapidly  from  the  brilliantly  coloured,  heterogeneous 
masses. 

Slowly  the  bell  began  to  peal  out  the  hour. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four  .  .  .  eight." 

As,  with  the  rustling  of  many  garments,  the  students 
bent  forward,  a  young  priest  worn  and  thin  of  face, 
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but  with  brown  eyes  still  alight  and  eager,  lifted  his 
face  to  the  Christ  on  the  crucifix. 

"  Sub  tuum  praesidium  confugimus,  Sancta  Dei 
Genitrix." 

The  hall  resounded  hollowly,  and  a  faint  crooning 
murmur  swept  over  it,  like  to  the  sound  of  seas ; 
breaking  in  some  quiet  harbour. 

"  Sed  a  periculis  cunctis  liber  a  nos  semper,  Virgo 
gloriosa  et  benedicta." 

As  the  last  lingering  stroke  of  the  bell  died  away,  the 
young  priest,  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  prayed  for  a 
woman  far  away. 

And  the  woman — at  a  cottage  window — looked  out 
unseeingly  into  a  dusk-darkened  garden — her  eyes 
dark  with  unshed  tears. 


CHAPTER    III 

BROKEN   THREADS 

Life  weaves  upon  a  ceaseless  Loom 
Her  threads  of  gold  and  darkling  grey. 
The  shuttles  empty  and  refill 
(Does  ne'er  the  Pattern  go  astray  f). 

SHURE,  'tis  late  that  he  is." 
"  Indade  an'  'tis  so  ;   what  will  be  after  keepin' 
him,  I  wonder  ?  " 

The  tall  eight-day  clock  on  the  parlour  mantelshelf 
was  ticking  away  the  seconds  slowly,  sounding  sud- 
denly loud  and  relentless  in  the  new  strange  quiet  that 
brooded  over  the  usually  happy-go-lucky  farmhouse 
of  the  O'Dwyers. 

And  in  the  next  room  Mrs.  O'Dwyer  lay  dying. 

Big  Mick  O'Dwyer,  in  earth-stained  moleskin 
trousers,  rough  shirt,  and  red  handkerchief  knotted  at 
the  throat  just  as  he  had  hurriedly  returned  from  work 
that  morning,  still  sat  by  the  bedside,  holding  his  wife's 
unresponsive,  toil-worn  hand  that  in  the  last  week 
had  grown  curiously  white. 

The  minutes  ticked  away. 

Midnight  had  come  and  gone. 

Noel,  half-closing  the  bedroom  door  after  her  as  she 
followed  the  doctor  into  the  parlour,  stood  now  alone 
by  the  mantelshelf,  looking  down  into  the  heart  of  the 
dying  fire,  thinking  of  the  doctor's  hopeless  verdict. 

On  the  sofa  lay  little  Mary  O'Dwyer  fast  asleep,  the 
tear-stains  of  a  sorrow  she  could  scarce  comprehend 

still  on  her  small  face. 

u 
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Noel  stooped  and  wrapped  a  rug  warmly  around  the 
child,  and  then  rousing  herself  from  her  thoughts,  with 
a  sigh  went  out  into  the  big  cheerful  kitchen. 

Some  of  the  older  children  crouched  on  the  settle  by 
the  fire  as  if  to  gain  comfort  from  its  warmth,  watching 
with  curious  eyes  that  held  dawning  fear,  the  door 
of  the  quiet  room  beyond  where  some  one  lay  breathing 
heavily  and  irregularly — some  one  so  unlike  the 
rosy-cheeked,  bustling  mother  of  a  week  ago,  who  had 
laughed  and  scolded  them,  or  listened  to  their  merry 
prattle  over  their  school-books. 

Now  she  lay  in  that  room,  strangely  silent. 

When  they  had  gone  in  she  had  not  looked  at  them, 
or  moved  or  spoken. 

They  could  not  understand  it. 

The  kitchen  at  first  glance  seemed  full  of  women, 
neighbours  from  far  and  near  had  gathered  there,  and 
outside  in  the  garden  came  the  occasional  rumble  of 
men's  voices. 

The  women  were  whispering  together  in  little  groups, 
or  tip-toeing  creakily  across  the  floor  to  one  another, 
with  many  ominous  shakes  of  the  head,  and  nodding 
of  reminiscences. 

There  was  the  sound  occasionally  of  a  poker  in  the 
fire  stirring  the  great  glowing  logs  that  crackled  and 
sparkled  loudly  in  the  curious  quiet. 

"  Och,  'tis  late  he  is,  indade." 

"  Faith,  an'  'tis  nearly  wan,  it  is  so." 

The  women  had  glanced  up  at  the  clock  again,  and 
then  gone  on  with  their  whispering,  dimly  recognizing 
that  in  this  hour  all  Michael  O'Dwyer  asked  was  to  be 
left  alone  with  his  sorrow. 

The  rooms  had  been  swept  clean  and  garnished  by 
Margaret  Kenway  earlier  in  the  evening. 

From  the  smoke-darkened  rafters  above  hung  the 
brown  sides  of  cured  bacon  and  bundles  of  dried  thyme, 
mint  and  sage ;  and  on  the  big  dresser,  with  its  rows 
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of  shining  plates  and  cups  and  saucers,  was  a  top  shelf 
laden  with  jams  and  pickles  that  the  ever-busy  hands 
of  the  housewife  had  made  for  a  winter  she  was  des- 
tined not  to  see.  From  an  outer  room  leading  on  to 
the  back  verandah  were  quiet  footsteps  echoing  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  its  red-bricked  floor,  and  now 
and  again  the  dull  clinking  of  a  flat-iron  on  its  stand. 

Noel,  pausing  for  a  few  moments  to  speak  gently  to 
the  children,  went  out  to  find  Margaret  ironing  away, 
surrounded  by  piles  of  freshly-washed  clothes. 

"  Don't  do  any  more  to-night,  Meg  dear,"  she  begged. 
"  Mrs.  McGrath  and  some  of  the  others  will  finish  them 
in  the  morning.  You  look  positively  tired  out." 

"  And  you  too,  dear." 

Margaret  put  away  the  irons,  dashing  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  and  began  to  fold  up  some  of  the  clothes 
that  were  airing  at  the  fire. 

Noel  helped  her  mechanically. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  the  children  to  bed,  Meg.  Poor 
mites,  they  are  too  young  to  understand,  and  they'll 
have  enough  sorrow  in  the  future,  without  the  memory 
of  to-night  shadowing  their  childhood.  Leave  the 
rest  until  to-morrow,  Meg." 

"  I  have  to  do  something  to  keep  my  mind  off  it, 
Noel,  it  is  terribly  sad.     Has  the  doctor  gone  ?  " 
'    "  Yes,  nearly  an  hour  ago."    There  were  tears  in 
Noel's  voice  also.     "  He  says  he  does  not  think  she 
will  recover  consciousness.     He  would  not  have  gone 
only  he  can  do  no  more,  and  he  has  a  bad  case  ten 
miles  away.    He  will  call  in  coming  back." 
,    "  Poor  Martha."    Margaret  paused  as  men's  voices, 
slightly  raised  for  a  moment,  reached  her.     "  Is  that 
the  priest  now  ?  " 

l    Mrs.  McGrath  had  tiptoed  heavily  in  and  out  again, 
shaking  her  head. 
•    They  listened  intently. 

A  man's  voice  floated  in  excitedly, 
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"  But  you  should  have  seen  Mulligan's  dog,  by  gum  ! 
Straight  over  the  ploughed  ground  he  went,  takin' 
two  fences,  right  through  Murphy's  paddock,  bedad, 
and.  ..." 

There  was  the  sound  of  the  kitchen  window  being 
pushed  up,  and  then  Mrs.  McGrath's  voice,  shrilly, 
"  Shure,  an'  it's  talkin'  of  dogs,  an'  crops  an'  such 
things  ye  are,  an'  a  woman  sick  unto  death.  Faith, 
it's  ashamed  of  ye  I  am,  I  am  indade.  If  it's  a  husband 
of  mine  that's  helpin'  ye,  Flanagan,  tell  him  I'm  after 
needin'  him  in  here." 

Sudden  silence  outside,  the  shutting  of  the  window, 
and  then  renewed  whispering  and  rattling  of  rosary 
beads  in  the  kitchen. 

A  quiet  breeze  sighed  through  the  big  black  pines 
that  bordered  the  garden,  a  cow-bell  tinkled  faintly, 
and  far-away  wheels  rattled  on  the  rough  roads. 
Somewhere  a  cock  crowed  faintly  of  the  nearing  dawn. 

"  Father  Mitchell's  very  late,"  remarked  Margaret 
softly. 

"  You  forget,  Meg,  that  he  has  to  pass  an  hotel  on 
the  way,"  bitterly. 

"  But  surely,"  protestingly,  "  surely,  Noel,  in  a 
case  like  this  ..." 

But  the  girl,  in  obedience  to  a  whispered  call,  had 
gone  into  the  bedroom. 

Margaret  shook  her  head  as  she  stooped  over  the 
table,  and  the  lines  of  pain  gathered  on  her  forehead. 

The  new-born  babe  that  had  cost  a  life  began  to 
whimper  uneasily  in  its  cradle,  as  if  conscious  of 
impending  loss,  and  one  of  the  women  hushed  it  in 
her  arms. 

There  was  the  rattle  of  wheels  bumping  over  un- 
even ground,  a  sharp  word  of  command,  and  then 
men's  voices,  respectful  and  suddenly  awed. 

"  Good  evenin',  your  Riverence,  God's  blessin'  to 
ye." 
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The  front  door  opened,  and  the  parish  priest  came 
noisily  down  the  narrow  passage,  leaving  the  door 
open  behind  him.  The  lamp  on  its  bracket  leaped  and 
flared  a  moment  and  then  went  out,  as  the  wind  blew  in. 

He  passed  into  the  kitchen,  after  one  glance  at  the 
empty  sitting-room,  followed  by  the  groom  with  his 
bag.  He  walked  rather  unsteadily,  his  face  flushed, 
and  in  his  eyes  the  defiant,  authoritative  light  that 
blazed  there  whenever  his  reverence  was  in  one  of  his 
tempers.  The  women,  all  but  Margaret  who  was  bend- 
ing over  one  of  the  children,  curtseyed  to  him  rever- 
ently, and  he  nodded  to  them  briefly  as  if  conferring 
an  honour  in  deigning  to  recognize  their  presence. 

"  Put  the  bag  in  the  sitting-room,"  he  ordered, 
glancing  around  the  room  as  if  half  expecting  to  see 
some  one  in  particular. 

He  went  into  the  sick  room. 

"  Shure,  but  he  has  the  way  wid'  him,  when  he  likes, 
he  has  so,"  said  one  excusingly.  "  'Tis  the  late  hours 
an'  all  for  the  poor  man." 

"  Ay,  he  can  be  good  when  it  suits  him,"  agreed 
another. 

"  'Tis  a  pity  then,"  said  Mrs.  McGrath,  more  out- 
spoken than  usual,  probably  because  of  his  reverence's 
non-recognition  of  her  important  presence,  "  'tis  a 
pity  then  that  it  doesn't  suit  him  to-night." 

The  priest  meanwhile  had  entered  the  room,  and 
stood  looking  down  at  the  quiet  face  on  the  pillow — 
so  quiet  and  peaceful  now  that,  save  for  the  half-open 
unseeing  eyes,  one  might  deem  her  sleeping  peacefully. 
He  bent  over  her  closely,  noting  the  curious  pinched 
look  and  the  tiny  hollows  around  the  mouth. 

He  nodded  at  Mick  O'Dwyer,  who  was  watching  his 
face  with  an  agonized  expression,  craving  from  his 
priest  the  hope  he  had  not  looked  for  from  the  doctor. 

If  the  priest  gave  Extreme-Unction  ! 

Were  there  not  wonderful  tales  told  of  the  power 
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of  that  last  sacrament  of  the  Church  to  bring  back 
the  dying  from  the  very  gates  of  death. 

He  would  give  all  he  possessed,  the  farm,  the  land,  all 
it  contained,  if  only  Martha  might  live — Martha  who 
had  toiled  at  his  side  bravely,  and  struggled  and  worked 
with  him  gladly  through  all  the  first  years  until  pros- 
perity came. 

(  Tis  the  will  of  God,  Mick,"  the  priest  was  saying, 
as  he  had  said  to  so  many  others. 

He  was  bending  down  over  the  white  face  on  the 
pillow,  with  the  dark  hair  brushed  smoothly  back, 
and,  with  two  fingers  on  the  cold  wrist,  he  was  listening 
to  the  curious  beating  of  the  heart. 

There  was  no  chance  here  of  the  usual  confession 
and  communion  before  administering  the  last  rites 
of  the  Church — those  last  rites  that  to  poor  Mick 
O'Dwyer  held  all  hope. 

The  priest  raised  his  eyes  at  a  sudden  movement  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Out  of  the  shadows  Noel  Stanley's  face  stared  at  him, 
white  as  that  of  the  dying  woman,  and  at  something  in 
her  eyes  his  own  hardened  and  grew  cold. 

He  went  to  the  door,  an  aroma  of  whisky  trailing 
after  him. 

Noel  heard  him  open  his  bag,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
purple  stole  as  he  slipped  it  over  his  head. 

'  'Tis  the  Extreme-Unction,"  said  one  of  the  women 
in  the  kitchen,  listening  intently. 

The  awed  whisper  surged  around  them,  and  they  fell 
on  their  knees,  clutching  at  the  rosary  beads,  and 
beginning  to  pray  hoarsely  and  affrightedly. 

Margaret  and  one  of  the  women  brought  in  the 
lighted  candles,  and  wheeled  forward  from  its  shadowy 
corner  the  little  wooden  altar  with  its  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

The  children  followed  stumblingly,  wide-eyed  and 
frightened  now. 
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One  of  them  began  to  cry  weakly,  clinging  to  Noel's 
skirts. 

"  Teacher  !    Teacher  dear  !  " 

Noel,  putting  her  arms  around  them,  drew  them 

gently  on  their  knees  beside  her. 

***** 

The  long  opening  prayers  in  Latin,  before  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  were  ending.  Then 
the  priest  bent  over  and  recited  a  form  of  confession 
on  behalf  of  the  dying. 

With  a  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air,  he  repeated  the 
formula  of  imprecation,  that  bade  all  the  devils  fly 
from  the  bed. 

"  Miserere  nostri,  Domine  .  .  .  miserere  nostri." 

From  the  little  silver  box  he  took  the  wad  of  cotton- 
wool saturated  by  the  Holy  Oil  as  commended  by  the 
Church. 

Leaning  over,  he  lightly  touched  the  half-closed  lids. 

"  By  this  Holy  Oil  .  .  .  may  the  Lord  remit  thee 
whatever  sins  of  sights  thou  has  committed." 

With  clean  wool  he  wiped  off  the  smear  of  grease, 
and  then  repeated  the  act,  and  a  similar  formula  over 
the  nose  and  ears,  then  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
lastly  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

"  When  my  feet,  benumbed  with  death,  shall  admonish 
me,  that  my  mortal  course  is  drawing  to  an  end,  Merciful 
Jesus,  have  mercy." 

Then  the  long,  last  prayers  resounded  in  the  quiet 
room,  and  outside  from  the  kitchen,  interspersed  with 
convulsive  sobbing  came  the  answering  sound  of  voices. 

The  priest  had  nearly  reached  the  end. 

He  was  about  to  raise  his  hand  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  give  Absolution  in  general  terms,  when 
some  one  sobbed  loudly,  hysterically. 

He  turned  on  the  woman  kneeling  near  the  open 
bedroom  door. 

"  Shut  that  door,"  he  commanded  sharply. 
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The  sobbing  outside  ceased  abruptly. 

"  In  nomine,  et  patris  .  .  .  ,"  he  went  on  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened,  eyes  closed,  and  one  hand  working 
widely  the  Benediction  over  the  quiet  figure  from  whom 
he  had  banished  the  powers  of  evil — 

"  Dominus  vobiscum." 

And  then  in  lowered  tones — 

"  De  profundis  ad  te  clamari.  Domini,  Domini, 
vocem  meam." 

"  Out  of  the  depths  do  I  cry  unto  Thee.  ..." 

Noel  leaned  forward  suddenly,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

Slowly  from  the  little  parlour  the  clock  that  had  been 
a  wedding  gift  to  Mrs.  O'Dwyer  began  to  strike  the 
hour. 

Ere  it  ended  a  deeper  silence  began  to  envelop  the 
room — that  deep,  breathless  pause  that  comes  just 
at  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  night. 

"  Martha,"  cried  Mick  O'Dwyer  hoarsely,  "O  Martha, 
stay  with  me.  For  the  sake  of  the  childer.  .  .  ." 

But  Martha  had  already  gone. 

"  Shure,"  as  Mrs.  McGrath  said  afterwards,  wiping 
away  the  brimming  tears  from  her  eyes,  "  shure, 
'twas  a  peaceful  goin'." 


CHAPTER    IV 

MRS.   AYLBURY   COMES   TO   SHALTON   VALE 

There  is  a  little  silver  cord 
That  bindeth  each  to  each, 
The  loving  thought  that  lurks  behind 
Oft  careless  speech. 

course,  it's  all  very  sweet  and  charming  and 
that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Aylbury,  the 
wife  of  the  member  for  Shalton  Valley,  "  but  how 
you  can  live  here  year  in  and  year  out,  Noel,  I  really 
don't  know.  It  would  send  me  into  melancholia, 
which  isn't  even  a  fashionable  complaint  nowadays." 

She  was  balancing  herself  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  cushioned  window-seat,  with  the  precaution  that 
her  charming,  if  also  tightly  svelte  gown  rendered 
necessary,  her  pretty  face  slightly  fretful. 

"  You  needn't  laugh,  Noel.  The  place  is  absolutely 
dead.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  at  a  tea-meeting, 
and  holding  all  the  tickets.  There  isn't  even  a  Salvation 
Army  to  arouse  one,  and  the  leading  news  in  your 
weekly  paper  to-day  was  that  Mrs.  Somebody  or  other 
had  twins  and  pneumonia.  I  do  assure  you,  Noel, 
and  you  too,  Margaret,  that  the  three  weeks  I  am  com- 
pelled to  spend  in  this — this  charming  rural  retreat, 
I  look  upon  as  my  yearly  penance  for  all  the  sins  I 
have  committed,  I  do  indeed." 

"  You  are  not  a  believer  in  hair  shirts  then,  Eileen," 
came  the  amused  voice  of  Margaret  from  the  pantry, 
where  the  pleasant  rattling  of  the  dishes  announced 
preparations  for  afternoon  tea. 
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Noel  sat  perched  on  the  arm  of  the  big  fireside  chair, 
her  hat  on,  and  a  pile  of  music  in  her  lap,  as  if  ready 
for  departure.  She  was  smiling  as  she  looked  over  at 
her  cousin's  rather  discontented  face,  with  its  artistic 
golden  hair  like  a  halo  in  the  light  of  the  sunlit  window. 

Outside  in  the  road  a  solitary  chauffeur  sat  in  a  big 
blue  motor-car,  his  arms  folded,  staring  straight  before 
him,  like  a  monument  of  his  mistress's  mood. 

"  Now,  Margaret,"  beseechingly.  "  You're  not  going 
to  preach  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,"  with  a  laugh,  "  not  for  the  world. 
By  the  way,  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  your  old 
friend,  Bridget  McGrath,  was  commiserating  me  on 
the  fact  of  a  relative  of  mine  being  so  misguided  as  to 
marry  a  '  mimber.'  She  said  it  had  ruined  the  family." 

"Had  what?  " 

"  Ruined  the  family,  Eileen.  She  said  in  short  it 
was  the  cause  of  Noel  and  myself  being  old  maids." 

-They  all  laughed  heartily. 

"  Poor  old  Bridget !  and  does  Henry  still  propose, 
Noel?  " 

The  girl  had  flushed,  and  bent  down  to  pick  up  a 
piece  of  music  that  had  slipped  to  the  floor. 

"  No,  I  think  he's  transferring  his  attentions  to 
Meg." 

"  Nonsense,  Noel." 

Margaret,  suddenly  red  of  face,  brought  in  the  after- 
noon tray. 

Mrs.  Aylbury  eyed  her  shrewdly. 

"  You'd  do  much  worse,  you  know,  Margaret.  Henry 
has  a  fat  banking  account,  and  if  you  would  put  a 
Queen  Anne  front  on  to  his  family  mansion  there' d 
be  possibilities  of  a  brilliant  future." 

"  For  whom  ?  "  asked  Noel.  "  Henry  Joseph  or  the 
mansion  ?  " 

"  For  Margaret,  you  goose.  Noel,  if  I  were  here  for 
a  year  I'd  have  you  both  settled  down." 
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"  We're  both  satisfied  with  being  able  to  settle  up, 
Eily  dear." 

Noel  pulled  the  tea-table  nearer  the  window.  The 
quaint  silver  hot  water  kettle  emitting  a  little  cloud 
of  steam,  and  adding  to  the  atmosphere  of  repose  and 
comfort,  that  lingered  in  the  old-fashioned  room. 

Eileen  Aylbury  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  I've  no  patience  with  either  of  you  when  I  think 
of  the  times  out  of  number  Herbert  and  I  have  offered 
you  a  home  with  us,  where  you  would  have  life." 

"  But  I  love  the  country,  dear."  Margaret  was 
pouring  out  the  tea,  her  hands  shapely  still  as  those 
of  Mrs.  Aylbury,  the  long  frills  of  soft  lace  just  falling 
below  the  wrists.  "  Town-bird  that  you  are,  you  can't 
realize  the  truth  of — 

"  '  It's  the  curlews  for  the  moorlands 
And  the  sparrow  for  the  town.' " 

"  Oh,  Margaret,  not  a  sparrow." 

"  Well,  peacock  then,"  teased  her  cousin  Noel,  her 
eyes  sparkling  over  the  fluted  rim  of  her  cup. 

She  was  very  fond  of  this  pretty,  fashionable  cousin 
with  the  amusing  if  shallow  ways. 

"  And  you  used  to  come  down  for  six  weeks  every 
year  before  you  married,"  Margaret  reminded  her. 

"  But  that  was  for  a  face-rest,  wasn't  it,  Eileen  ?  " 
asked  Noel  innocently. 

"  It  was,"  admitted  that  lady  candidly,  stirring  her 
tea  with  the  quaint  bishop-spoons  that  had  belonged 
to  her  and  Noel's  grandmother. 

"  You  must  know,  my  dears,"  with  an  assumption  of 
aged  and  worldly  wisdom, "  that  Marion  of  the  city,  with 
a  beauty  parlour  feeding  on  her  income,  and  obeying 
Fashion  decrees,  is  far  different  from  Mary-Ann  of 
the  country,  who,  after  she  milks  a  few  dozen  cows, 
has  nothing  else  to  do  but  put  a  piece  of  hay-rope  in 
her  tangled  locks,  and  a  rose  out  of  last  year's  hat  in 
her  belt,  when  she  wants  to  go  to  a  ball." 
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"  Quite  an  ovation,  Eileen."  Margaret  looked  at  her 
with  mocking  admiration. 

"  A  la  '  Mum  Dawson,'  "  laughed  Noel.  "  Surely,  it 
can't  be  you,  Eily,  who  has  written  those  stirring  tales 
of  the  backblocks  ?  " 

She  had  risen,  tying  the  tulle  strings  of  her  bonnet- 
shaped  hat  under  her  chin,  her  uplifted  face  pink  and 
her  eyes  shining. 

"  Oh,  I  tell  you,  I'm  quite  resigned  now  about  the 
ball,"  Mrs.  Aylbury  commenced,  then  she  broke  off 
suddenly.  "  Why,  Noel,  you're  quite  pretty  when 
you  look  like  that ;  "  she  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 
"  You  haven't  gone  off  so  much  after  all.  For  the 
moment  you  looked  just  like  you  used  to  do  years  ago." 

Noel  was  bending  over  the  piano,  collecting  her  books 
hurriedly,  with  sudden  realization  of  the  hour. 

"  What  was  it  you  said  about  the  ball  ?  "  she  asked, 
ignoring  the  latter  part  of  her  cousin's  remarks. 

"  It's  a  ball  Herbert  and  Eileen  intend  giving  at 
Shalton  Vale,"  answered  Margaret ;  "  I  had  forgotten 
you  didn't  know." 

"  Such  a  nuisance  at  this  time  of  the  year,"  pouted 
Mrs.  Aylbury.  "  But  there's  a  likelihood  of  the  Labour 
party  contesting  the  seat  at  the  next  election." 

"  And  so  Herbert's  getting  in  early."  Noel  turned  at 
the  door,  smiling. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  all  honey  to  be  a  politician,  Noel, 
the  votes  seem  to  flow  in  waves." 

"  And  one  never  knows  the  exact  moment  or  the 
cause  of  the  turning  of  the  tide,"  supplemented  Mar- 
garet, slily. 

"  It  takes  some  steering  to  get  a  political  boat  safely 
through,"  said  Mrs.  Aylbury,  following  for  once  readily 
the  line  of  thought.  "  Now,  for  example,  there's  Mrs. 
Ferres,  she  hates  priests,  in  fact  anything  Roman 
Catholic,  and  so  does  he,  but  they  gave  a  big  reception 
recently  and  asked  one  of  the  leading  dignitaries. 
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After  the  dinner  all  the  Catholics  present  bent  down 
and  kissed  his  ring,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Ferres.  She  told 
me  afterwards  what  her  husband  said." 

Noel  had  paused  interestedly. 

"  And  what  was  that  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  That  he  didn't  care  a  brass-farthing  for  the  Arch- 
bishop," her  cousin  answered  promptly,  "  but  he  did 
for  the  Catholic  vote.  He  had  asked  a  Catholic 
editor  too." 

"  Ferres  will  go  ahead,"  Margaret  remarked  laugh- 
ingly. "  Another  cup  of  tea,  Eileen  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  I  will,  Noel.    You  are  not  going  already  ?  " 

"  I  must,  my  dear  child.  This  is  Saturday  afternoon 
remember,  and  choir  practice.  I'll  be  late  as  it  is  if  I 
don't  hurry." 

"  Then  take  the  car  ..." 

"I'd  really  rather  walk,  Eileen.  If  the  Mary-Anns 
you  described  saw  me  appearing  in  a  motor  they'd  sing 
out  of  tune  for  a  month  afterwards.  They  are  bad 
enough  now,  I  assure  you." 

She  was  half  way  down  the  path,  when  Mrs.  Aylbury 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window. 

"  Oh,  Noel,  will  you  be  seeing  Father  Mitchell  ?  " 

A  pause. 

"  He  may  come  to  choir  practice,  Eileen.  He  some- 
times does.  Have  you  any  message  ?  " 

"  Yes,  tell  him  Herbert's  coming  down  by  the  ten 
train  to-night,  so  if  he  would  care  to  come  back  to 
supper  with  him,  Hicks  will  call  for  him  in  the  car, 
and  take  him  back  again  if  he  has  to  serve  early  Mass 
anywhere." 

Noel  had  answered  quietly — 

"  Very  well,  Eily." 

She  went  up  the  hill  road,  and  vanished  out  of 
sight  over  its  ridge. 

Mrs.  Aylbury  sat  down  at  the  tea-table  again 
thoughtfully. 
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"  There's  one  thing  I'd  like  to  know,  Margaret," 
she  said  meditatively,  "  and  that  is,  why  Noel  hates 
Father  Mitchell." 

"  Oh,  dear,  you're  mistaken,"  said  Margaret  a  little 
nervously.  "  You  really  are,  Eileen.  Noel  doesn't 
hate  any  one.  She  is  not  of  the  hating  nature." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  hate,"  amended  Mrs.  Aylbury, 
tranquilly  selecting  a  piece  of  cake  from  the  leaf -shaped 
silver  dish.  "  But  she  doesn't  like  him,  I'm  sure. 
I  noticed  it  the  last  two  years  I've' been  here,  and  Noel 
at  dinner  last  year  really  ignored  his  very  existence." 

"  It  may  be  only  her  manner." 

Margaret  Kenway  was  tracing  absently  with  her 
spoon  the  intricate  pattern  of  the  tray  cloth. 

:'  Yes,  Noel  has  changed  the  last  few  years." 

Eileen  thoughtfully  considered  the  matter  for  a 
moment,  then  she  swept  off  on  to  another  line  of 
thought. 

"  If  Noel  came  to  me,  Margaret,  she  might  make 
a  very  happy  marriage  for  herself  eventually.  She 
would  soon  get  back  her  old  looks,  and  a  little  touch 
of  art  here  and  there  would  work  wonders.  Noel  can 
be  very  charming  if  she  likes,  Margaret." 

"  She  is  always  charming  to  me,"  said  Margaret  a 
little  shortly. 

Mrs.  Aylbury  laughed. 

"  Why,  Meg,  if  you  had  your  way,  you'd  bury  her 
alive  in  this  country  hole.  She  has  just  got  into  all 
your  quiet,  contented  ways." 

"  Noel  has  no  desire  to  leave,"  doggedly. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  then  Margaret 
spoke  suddenly,  her  usual  quiet  voice  flurried. 

"  I  have  asked  her  over  and  over  again  to  go.  I, 
personally,  love  Shalton  Vale  ;  it  holds  all  my  sweetest 
memories,  its  little  cemetery  holds  the  dust  of  the 
husband  I  dearly  loved,  but  I  would  not  stand  in 
Noel's  way  one  moment  had  she  desired  to  go." 
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She  looked  at  Mrs.  Aylbury. 

"  Eily,"  she  said  strangely,  "  I  tell  you  this  because 
when  you  speak  to  Noel  of  what  life  holds  for  her,  and 
of  marriage,  you  hurt  her  intensely,  more  cruelly  than 
you  know.  You  forget.  ..." 

She  stopped  speaking  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Aylbury  lent  forward  and  put  one  small  be- 
ringed  hand  on  hers.  The  diamonds  flashed  in  the 
light. 

"  I  forget  nothing,  Margaret." 

She  spoke  quietly,  but  firmly. 

Margaret,  breathing  heavily,  did  not  answer. 

"  I  maintain,"  said  little  Mrs.  Aylbury  clearly,  "  as 
a  woman  of  the  world,  that  there  is  no  bar  whatever 
to  Noel  marrying.  Many  a  good  man  I  know  would 
be  proud  to  have  Noel  for  a  wife." 

"  Then — you  know,"  whispered  Margaret  huskily. 

Eileen  Aylbury  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  My  dear  Margaret,  do  you  think  I'm  a  fool ;  there's 
only  one  thing  I  don't  know"  ;  bitterness  crept  into 
her  voice. 

"  And  that,  Eily  ?  " 

Mrs.  Aylbury  had  risen  and  gone  over  to  the  window, 
an  action  that  reminded  Margaret  of  Noel. 

She  turned  and  looked  straightly  at  Margaret  Ken- 
way. 

"  That,  Meg,"  she  said  slowly  and  deliberately,  "  is 
the  question  I  asked  you  five  years  ago — the  question 
that  I  ask  you  now." 

"  I  do  not  know." 
'  You  do  not  know  ?     Have  you  no  idea  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Well,  Margaret,  I  wish  that  I  had."  There  was 
indescribably  bitter  inflection  in  Mrs.  Aylbury's  usually 
sweet  voice.  "  I  have  thought  and  thought  over 
the  matter  and  come  no  nearer  the  solution,  but  if  ever 
I  do  find  out. 
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She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  her  hands  clenched. 

Margaret,  rising  from  the  table  and  beginning 
mechanically  to  clear  away  the  silver  tea-things, 
looked  at  her  helplessly. 

"  What  could  you  do,  Eileen  ?  If  you  are  so  fond 
of  Noel,  you  would,  as  I,  never  refer  to  anything  that 
will  hurt  her  feelings." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  reopening  the  subject,  Mar- 
garet. If  Noel " 

The  gate  had  opened,  and  a  man,  whistling  gaily, 
came  down  the  pathway. 

"  Why,"  said  Eileen  Aylbury,  looking  through  the 
window,  "  if  it  isn't  Henry." 

And  Henry  it  was. 

He  came  striding  up  the  pathway,  a  typical  prosper- 
ous Irish  farmer  to  the  life,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
hearty  greeting  that  reminded  one  instinctively  of 
Mrs.  McGrath. 

There  the  resemblance  ceased,  for  Henry  was  quiet 
almost  to  dumbness  generally. 

"  And  how  is  your  ladyship  ?  " 

Mrs.  Aylbury's  eyes  twinkled  at  the  old  appellation 
that  he  had  first  given  her  when  she  used  to  come  on 
holidays  to  Shalton  Vale. 

"  Quite  well,  Mr.  Flanagan,"  she  greeted  him  with  a 
warmth  that  was  not  altogether  because  of  his  in- 
fluence as  a  voting  power  in  the  neighbourhood. 
"  And  how  is  the  wife  ?  " 

"  Shure  !  you  will  have  your  joke  now,"  he  laughed 
ruefully,  blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  sandy  hair. 
"  Faith,  'tis  I  that's  still  on  the  shelf." 

"  Why,  everybody's  on  the  shelf  here  in  Shalton 
Vale,"  Mrs.  Aylbury  protested-.  "  I  think  I'll  have  to 
do  some  match-making." 

"  Isn't  she  still  a  tease,  Henry  ?  "  asked  Margaret, 
making  a  fresh  pot  of  tea,  and  smiling  pleasantly  at  his 
discomfiture. 
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They  gathered  around  the  table  again,  talking  of 
all  the  doings  of  Shalt  on  Vale,  of  the  Ball  that  was  to 
be  the  feature  of  the  year,  and  then  incidentally  of 
the  forthcoming  election. 

Henry  Flanagan  had  looked  at  Mrs.  Aylbury  shrewd- 
ly, a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

'  Tis  the  politician  ye  are,  I'm  thinkin',"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Aylbury  was  rising,  gathering  her  cloak  and 
gloves  and  motor  veil. 

She  had  smiled  back  at  him. 

"  And  I'm  thinking  of  something  too,  Henry  Flana- 
gan," she  said,  "  and  if  you  come  down  to  the  gate 
with  me,  maybe  I'll  tell  it." 

She  was  once  more  the  merry  witty  girl  he  had  known, 
a  different  being  from  the  proud  ambitious  woman  her 
city  friends  and  acquaintances  knew. 

Hicks  had  sprung  down  and  opened  the  car  door  as 
his  mistress  came  through  the  gateway  ;  Margaret 
standing  at  the  door,  waiting  to  wave  a  farewell. 

She  had  gathered  the  rug  about  her,  and  was  turning 
to  give  the  signal  to  Hicks,  when  she  leaned  over  to- 
wards Henry  Flanagan.  The  car  was  shuddering 
noisily,  and  shaking,  filling  the  quiet  road  with  sound. 

"  And  what  was  it  you  were  thinkin'  ?  "  he  was 
asking,  his  broad,  good-looking  face  interested. 

Mrs.  Alybury  dropped  her  voice,  because  of  Mar- 
garet at  the  door,  and  Hicks  at  the  wheel. 

"  I'm  thinking,  Henry  Flanagan,"  she  said,  "  that  it's 
about  time  Margaret  ceased  wearing  widow's  weeds." 

With  a  lurch  and  a  warning  hoot  the  car  plunged 
forward,  leaving  Henry  Flanagan  standing  on  the 
gravelled  footway,  his  eyes  following  her. 

She  waved  her  hand,  and  the  wind  brought  her  words 
back  to  him. 

"  Just  think  about  it,  Henry,"  she  cried. 


CHAPTER   V 

IN   THE   YEARS   OF  FORGETTING 

'Tis  not  the  things  that  we  see, 
But  those  that  we  see  not  ; 
Not  those  that  are  written, 
But  that  which  is  unwritten. 

NOEL  went  slowly  down  the  hill,  and  through  the 
little  crooked  street  of  Shalton  Vale,  passing 
the  busy  little  shops  with  their  air  of  importance,  for 
on  Saturday  the  town  woke  to  life. 

The  street  was  crowded  with  buggies  and  farmers' 
wagons,  and  little  groups  of  farmers  and  their  wives 
and  town  friends  clustered  together.  They  all  spoke 
or  nodded  respectfully  to  Noel  as  she  passed,  obviously 
flattered  when  she  stopped  here  and  there  with  a  smile 
and  a  word,  and  then  went  on  her  way  to  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel. 

The  sun  shone  down  warmly  on  the  little  town, 
on  the  gay-coloured  dresses  most  of  the  women 
affected,  on  the  little  wooden  chapel  in  its  secluded 
corner.  Over  past  the  lake,  where  the  green  trees  waved 
languidly  in  the  wind,  and  the  plovers  were  calling, 
went  the  road  that  led  to  the  plains. 

The  plains  always  lured  her — those  wide  level  yellow 
reaches  of  sand  and  parched  stubble  that  a  few  months 
ago  had  lain  bare  and  scorched  under  the  pitiless  glare 
of  the  November  sun. 

And  now  Summer  was  passing,  and  Autumn  drawing 
near-Autumn,  with  the  dead  leaves  rustling  underfoot, 
whispering  of  the  mutability  of  all  things  that  lived. 
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Already  the  brushwood  hedges  were  turning  red 
and  russet  and  yellow,  and  the  winds,  with  a  keening 
touch,  were  stripping  them  of  their  leaves. 

Noel  looked  up  at  the  great  blue  mountains  curving 
to  the  westward,  rounding  the  deep,  rolling  valley 
of  Shalton. 

Silent,  grim,  full  of  mystery  and  remoteness  they 
appeared — unchanging  yet  ever  changing  with  shadow 
and  shifting  light. 

Something  mournful  swept  into  the  girl's  heart  too 
as  she  went  on  under  the  shadow  of  the  eucalyptus 
trees. 

It  left  her  lonely,  homesick,  melancholy,  suddenly 
longing  for  things  she  could  not  name. 

She  went  slowly  into  the  chapel. 

The  choir-girls,  mostly  daughters  of  farmers,  had 
been  practising  among  themselves,  awaiting  her  coming. 

Some — Children  of  Mary — were  kneeling  in  front 
of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  or  arranging  flowers  at  the 
shrine. 

The  chapel  and  the  altar  was  similar  to  nearly  all 
Australian  country  chapels ;  it  was  of  wood,  painted 
white,  with  a  small  porch,  and  a  sacristy  attached, 
its  altar  arrayed  with  vases  and  flowers,  its  hangings 
and  colourings  of  scarlet,  blue  and  pink,  and  gilt 
ornamentations.  A  life-size  statue  of  the  Virgin  was 
one  side  of  the  altar,  one  of  St.  Joseph  on  the  other, 
and  a  twisted  stairway  wound  upwards  to  the  gallery. 

Soon  the  girlish  voices,  mostly  faulty  and  untrained, 
rang  through  the  empty  chapel,  following  the  old 
organ,  slightly  out  of  tune  but  still  sweet. 

They  were  practising  Gregory's  Fifth  Mass,  the  most 
simple  and  assuredly  the  most  beautiful  and  powerful 
of  all  the  Mass  Music.  One  girl  with  a  rich  deep  con- 
tralto, clear  as  a  bell,  took  up  the  "  0,  Salutaris  "  or 
"  collection  solo."  She  was  a  new  comer  to  the  district, 
a  pupil  teacher  the  priest  had  lately  secured,  and  her 
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voice,  ringing  out  in  all  the  frank  gladness  and  power 
of  early  youth,  stirred  Noel's  heart,  as  she  played  on. 

O,  Salutaris  Hostia 
Qui  coeli  pardis  .  .  - 

There  were  other  voices,  shrill  and  tuneless,  that 
took  solos,  or  solo  lines  also ;  they  jarred  on  Noel's 
sensitive  ears,  but  the  diplomatic  priest  had  decreed  that 
these  influential  members  of  his  congregation  should 
not  be  offended,  so  Sunday  after  Sunday,  believing 
themselves  possessed  of  the  powers  of  a  prima  donna, 
they  sang  on  uninterruptedly. 

"  Faith,  Noel,"  the  parish  priest  had  argued  with 
his  organist  years  before,  "  I  know  that  they  know 
more  about  a  baulky  house  or  leg-roping  a  cow  than 
singin',  but  I  ask  you  now  if  the  congregation  knows 
whether  they're  in  tune  or  out.  Shure,"  he  added, 
"  the  parents  will  blame  it  on  the  organ." 

That  was  all  the  satisfaction  she  could  get,  and  the 
last  few  years  Noel  had  not  bothered  much  at  all. 

It  was  over  for  the  day,  she  thought,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  the  ending  of  the  discord. 

Daisy  Belton,  one  of  the  worst  offenders  in  that 
respect,  was  already  out  in  the  porch,  gossiping  with 
some  of  the  older  women.  She  had  a  sharp, 
malicious  tongue,  and  in  her  little  dressmaker's  shop 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  gossips  gathered,  more 
than  one  character  had  been  ripped  to  pieces. 

Noel,  crossing  the  neglected  chapel  yard  to  the 
Presbytery,  wondered  wearily  whom  she  was  discussing 
now. 

"  But  she'll  go  to  confession  to-night,  and  be  first 
at  communion  in  the  morning,  believing  it  all  forgiven," 
she  told  herself  listlessly. 

As  she  went  up  the  three  wooden  steps  of  the  presby- 
tery verandah  she  saw  the  priest's  housekeeper  peer 
through  the  lace  curtain,  and  then  turn,  saying  some- 
thing. 
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Father  Mitchell's  voice  called  her  as  she  lifted  her 
hand  to  the  knocker. 

"  Come  in,  Miss  Stanley." 

She  found  him  lying  in  an  armchair  reading  a  novel, 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  liberal  array  of  glasses 
and  bottles  on  the  table  beside  him. 

She  had  preferred  to  remain  standing,  and  her 
glance  swept  briefly  over  the  table,  and  then  at  his 
face. 

A  flicker  of  some  expression  came  into  her  eyes  and 
passed. 

Her  aloof,  proud  manner  seemed  to  annoy  him.  He 
sat  up  abruptly,  putting  his  pipe  down  on  the  tray, 
and  looked  over  at  the  slim  figure  in  the  grey  gown. 

"  Well,"  he  demanded  shortly,  almost  brutally. 

The  housekeeper  betook  herself  and  her  knitting 
hurriedly  from  the  room. 

The  delicate  proud  face  looking  down  on  him  did 
not  flinch  or  change  colour,  the  grey  eyes,  so  dark  as 
to  be  almost  violet,  looked  back  at  his  flushed  face 
steadily. 

"  I  came  to  bring  you  a  message,"  she  said. 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  fumbled 
for  his  tobacco  pouch. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  "  ;  there  was  unmistakable 
sarcasm  in  his  voice. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  gave  him  the 
message  quietly. 

He  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"I'll  get  the  confessions  over  by  then ;  are  you  and 
Margaret  going  ?  " 

"  Margaret  may  be,"  she  paused,  "  I  am  not." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

She  answered  him  quite  quietly. 

"  You  know  the  reason  why,  Father  Mitchell." 

He  muttered  something  under  his  breath,  and 
turned  to  the  mantelshelf,  searching  for  matches. 
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"  May,"  he  called  to  the  housekeeper  irritably, 
"  bring  in  some  matches.  Why  on  earth  don't  you 
keep  the  rack  full." 

It  was  discovered,  on  the  floor  beside  his  chair,  and 
he  sat  down  again. 

"  Now,  Miss  Noel  Stanley,"  he  said  deliberately, 
and  in  cold  anger.  "I'd  like  a  few  words  with  you 
on  the  attitude  of  an  organist  towards  a  parish  priest. 
If  you  think  for  one  moment  that  I'm  going  to 
stand.  .  .  ." 

She  put  up  one  hand,  her  eyes  going  to  the  door  of 
the  inner  rooms. 

"  Is  that  necessary — here.  ..." 

"  I  tell  you  it's  necessary  here  or  anywhere  else," 
he  said  angrily.  "  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
if  my  parishioners  are  going  to  tell  me  what  I  must  do 
or  must  not  do." 

He  had  raised  his  voice. 

"  Please,"  she  begged  wearily. 

"  You  think  I'm  drunk?  "  he  demanded  aggressively, 
unjustly;  "  as  for  to-night,  I'll  stay  if  I  want  to  stay, 
or  go  if  I  want  to  go,  without  interference  from  any- 
body." 

'  You  mean  from  me,  Father  Mitchell?  " 

"  From  you,"  steadily. 

She  said  nothing,  but  took  up  her  music  roll. 

He  watched  her  as  she  went  towards  the  door. 

His  voice  arrested  her. 

"  And  what's  more,  I  intend  to  make  sweeping 
changes  in  the  choir.  ..." 

"  In  the  choir  ?  " 

"  And  at  the  organ." 

She  waited. 

"  Several  people  don't  think  it  fair  that  the  position 
should  be  held  by  one  only,  so  I've  decided  to  have  it 
taken  by  turns." 
She  was  listening  gravely,  thinking  it  might  possibly 
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be  so,  that  some  of  the  farmers'  budding  geniuses  might 
long  devoutly  for  the  non-salaried  position. 

"  And  the  first  aspirant  ..."  she  spoke  lightly,  half 
expecting  to  hear  the  name  of  one  of  her  youngest 
choir-girls.  She  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the 
duties  that,  if  not  arduous,  were  a  tie. 

"  May,"  he  said. 

"  May  ?  "  she  repeated  the  name  questioningly,  her 
brows  knitted  as  if  trying  to  remember. 

Then  suddenly  she  saw  light. 

"  You  mean — do  you  mean — your  housekeeper  ?  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

The  house  was  very  silent. 

Noel  laughed  with  visions  of  the  one-fingered 
demonstrations  the  housekeeper  was  said  to  have 
given  during  any  of  her  absences  from  duty  through 
holidays  or  illnesses. 

She  had  laughed  again  softly,  sardonically. 

A  woman  would  have  known  there  were  tears  behind 
the  laughter. 

Perhaps  Father  Mitchell  knew  it  too,  for  he  was 
suddenly  silent. 

And  then  Noel  came  back,  some  of  her  usual  listless 
calm  gone,  her  face  white,  a  little  strained. 

"  Father  Mitchell,"  she  said  very  quietly,  but  with  a 
curious  vibration  in  her  voice.  "  As  the  organist  for 
years,  I  have  surely  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  my 
successor." 

"  None  at  all,"  he  asserted  roughly. 

She  drew  herself  up. 

"  Then  I  shall  resign  from  the  choir,  as  I  often 
wanted  to  do.  If  I  leave  you  will  find  that  all  the  choir 
leave  too." 

"All?"  he  laughed  at  the  idea. 

"  All,"  she  repeated,  "  with  the  exception  of  Daisy 
Belton  and  the  barmaid  at  Gantley's." 

Her  voice  carried  conviction,  certainty,  sarcasm. 
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He  had  laughed  again,  but  uneasily. 

She  waited  as  if  for  an  answer. 

He  spoke  at  last  irritably,  but  in  a  considerably 
changed  voice. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Noel,  you'll  be  getting  as  bad  as 
the  gossiping  parcel  of  men  and  women  in  Shalton 
Vale,  who  are  going  to  do  such  a  lot  with  their  reporting, 
thinking  I  don't  know  of  it." 

She  looked  at  him  quickly. 

"  Then  you  know  that  they  are  talking  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  help  knowing.  Doesn't  a  priest 
know  every  move  about  his  congregation,  without  the 
bother  of  watching  ?  "  He  was  smiling  now  almost 
good-humouredly.  "  I'm  giving  them  a  sermon  next 
Sunday  they'll  remember,  they  will  indeed.  And  I'm 
telling  them  some  news." 

"  Some  news  ?  "  she  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  leaving,"  he  had  said  sarcastically, 
"  but  the  Bishop,  recognizing  the  overwork  of  this 
diocese,  is  sending  me  a  new  curate." 

He  frowned  then. 

"  I  suppose  he'll  be  more  bother  than  he  is  worth," 
he  went  on  irritably.  "  This  presbytery,  too,  is  such  a 
bit  of  a  place.  There'll  have  to  be  a  collection  to  make 
it  larger.  I  don't  know  why  they  couldn't  have  built 
a  brick  one  double  the  size,  in  the  first  instance." 

Noel  had  been  looking  down  at  a  book  of  collected 
verse  on  the  table,  turning  the  leaves  absently. 

"  He  comes  from  Rome,"  added  Mitchell. 

"From  Rome?"  she  had  looked  up  suddenly. 
"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Havelock  or  Havergill  or  something,"  he  yawned, 
as  if  the  subject  did  not  interest  him,  fumbling  in  his 
pockets  for  the  letter,  and  failing  to  find  it.  "  May," 
he  called,  "  go  into  my  study  and  bring  me  the 
Bishop's  letter." 

Noel  was  looking    down    at    the    open    magazine 
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before  her.  She  felt  curiously  stirred  and  shaken  as  if 
with  premonition. 

Her  eyes  followed  the  printed  words  of  the  poem  a 
little  blindly. 

It  was  entitled  "  Memory." 

Down  the  little  crooked  street  that  went  to  meet  the  sea, 
The  torn  nets  were  drying  on  the  grass ; 
She  was  mendin'  at  the  old  nets  ;  she  never  looked  at  me 
On  that  blue  September  morning,  with  the  west  wind  blownr 

free. 

She  never  raised  her  head  to  watch  me  pass. 
'Tis  all  I  took  away  with  me — a  blue  September  morning, 
The  little  street — the  green  grass — and  one  girl's  scorning 

Noel  heard  the  housekeeper's  steps  echoing  on  the 
linoleum-covered  corridor  outside — the  door  open. 

O,  I've  forgot  my  father's  house,  the  house  that  saw  me  born, 
Forgot  my  mother's  blessin'  at  the  last, 
There's  nothin'  but  the  old  nets,  tangled-like  an'  torn, 
An'  the  head  that  bent  above  them,  yellow-coloured  as  the 

corn, 

That  never  raised  to  watch  me  as  I  passed. 
(I  wish  I'd  be  forgettin'  it — a  blue  September  morning) 
The  blowing  grass — the  torn  nets — and  one  girl's  scorning 

"  No,  Noel,"  Father  Mitchell  was  saying,  stifling 
a  yawn.  "Faith,  it's  neither.  It's  Daventry  —  the 
Reverend  Lawrence  Daventry." 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE   ROAD  OF  MEMORY 

O,  'twas  longin'  for  the  cities,  light  and  laughter,  music  sweet 

An'  Life  advancin'  by  me  on  golden-sandalled  feet, 

But  now  'tis  my  heart  achin'  for  wild  bush  an'  wind-swept 

plain, 

For  my  own  land,  my  lone  land,  is  callin'  me  again. 
The  lurin',  lingerin'  voice  of  her  that  never  calls  in  vain. 

,  don't  bother  me,  May,"  wrathfully ;  "  haven't 
I  told  you  twice  already  that  I  don't  want  any 
dinner ;  can't  you  see  I'm  annoyed,  and,"  grimly, 
with  a  sudden  lowering  of  voice,  "  if  that  Belton  woman 
isn't  coming  here." 

The  Reverend  St.  Quentin  Mitchell  turned  abruptly 
away  from  the  window,  and  vanished  into  the  study. 

"  You  deal  with  her,  May.  Tell  her  I've  got  meningi- 
tis, or  a  sick  call  in  the  country — anything,  as  long  as 
it's  feasible,  but  for  Heaven's  sake,"  grimly,  "  be  more 
diplomatic  than  you  were  with  Mrs.  McGrath." 

He  had  been  standing  at  the  window,  after  the 
clanking  of  the  iron  gate  announced  Noel's  departure, 
and  with  a  curious  look  in  his  eyes  had  watched  her 
going  slowly  down  the  road  towards  the  township. 
Then  unexpectedly  she  had  turned  to  the  westward, 
into  the  road  that  twisted  by  the  golden  sea  of  ripened 
wheat  on  one  side,  and  the  edging  bush  on  the  other. 

The  frown  between  his  eyes  had  deepened. 

When  he  went  into  the  study,  he  had  paused  moodily 
by  the  writing  table,  then  had  gone  to  the  window  there. 

It  too  faced  westwards,  to  the  yellow,  dusty  ribbon 
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of  road,  the  dark  green  mass  of  the  trees,  and  the  golden, 
shimmering  paddocks. 

The  girl's  slim  figure  had  become  but  a  slowly 
moving  speck  against  the  landscape. 

Even  as  he  looked  she  passed  from  sight  into  the 
long  straggly  avenue  of  trees. 

He  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room  for  a 
moment. 

From  the  sitting-room  came  the  steady  hum  of 
voices,  his  housekeeper's  thin,  insincere  laugh  echoed 
by  the  equally  insincere  voice  and  laughter  of  Daisy 
Belton. 

Doubtless,  for  these  two  were  friends,  and  judging 
by  the  lowered  tones,  they  were  discreetly  retailing 
the  gossip  of  the  day. 

But  May,  he  assured  himself,  knew  when  to  talk  and 
when  not  to.  It  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  duties  of 
a  housekeeper. 

He  thought  of  Noel's  eyes,  proud,  cold,  contemp- 
tuous— her  haughty  defiant  face  when  he  had  spoken 
about  the  choir. 

He  knew  she  was  aware  by  now  that  he  had  not 
contemplated  the  project  seriously. 

"  It  hurt  her  all  the  same,  though,"  he  chuckled. 

There  had  been  tears  in  her  voice. 

He  hated  tears. 

"  Oh,  damn,"  said  the  Reverend  St.  Quentin  Mitchell 
suddenly. 

Perhaps  other  memories  stirred  him,  for,  hesitating 
a  moment,  he  took  his  hat  and  coat  and  went  out, 
pausing  in  passing  to  say  a  few  words  of  greeting  to 
Miss  Belton  as  if  she  were  the  most  desired  of  all  visitors. 

"  He's  off  to  the  club,"  his  housekeeper  had  briefly 
commented,  and  she  turned  back  to  their  conversation 
with  renewed  zest. 

But  the  Reverend  Father  Mitchell  did  not  go  to  the 
club. 
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When  he  came  to  the  two  roads,  one  leading  into  the 
main  street,  and  the  other  into  the  woody  outskirts  of 
Shalton  Plains,  without  hesitation  he  took  the  turning 

to  the  west. 

***** 

Noel  Stanley  had  gone  down  the  road  with  no  back- 
ward look. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  lower,  and  long  shafts  of 
sunlight  lay  on  the  swaying,  late  crop,  gleaming  golden 
in  the  paddocks  beside  her. 

Further  off  the  crows  were  clamouring  harshly,  and 
the  melodious  black  and  white  magpie  warbling  happily 
in  the  trees. 

Noel  walked  on  dully,  as  one  in  a  dream,  craving  the 
quiet  shelter  of  the  bush,  like  a  stricken,  wounded 
animal. 

She  could  not  go  home — just  yet — to  the  little  cottage 
— to  Margaret's  tender,  seeing  eyes.  The  long-dulled 
pain,  fiercely  repressed,  of  years  of  pretence,  was  gain- 
ing renewed  power.  All  the  anodynes  in  the  world 
could  not  deaden  thought  to-day. 

Beyond  a  certain  point  there  were  things  one  could 
not  bear. 

She  felt  she  had  come  to  the  very  end. 

"  I  have  felt  that  often,"  she  told  herself,  "  I  have 
felt  that  so  often." 

All  around  her  the  bracken  was  golden  with  bloom. 
The  poppies  flamed  redly  in  the  cornfield,  the  grey 
plovers  teetered  happily  in  the  long,  slender  reeds  by 
the  distant  creek,  the  little  town  in  the  valley  lay 
basking,  warm  and  peaceful. 

It  was  all  so  unchanged — just  as  she  had  known  it 
years  ago — in  those  happy  care-free  years  of  her  child- 
hood and  early  girlhood. 

On  this  long  winding  road  she  had  played,  and 
went  blackberrying  and  flower  picking  alone  in  those 
dead  past  days. 
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Flowers  still  grew  in  the  paddocks,  blackberries  on 
the  green  hedges,  stripped  and  budless  now ;  children 
still  gathered  there  when  the  wild  violets  and  sweet- 
peas  were  in  bloom,  and  the  yellow  wattlebloom  made 
the  world  all  golden  and  perfumed. 

Only  the  ghost  of  that  little  child  ran  prattling  before 
her  now,  and  beside  her,  the  ghost  of  her  white 
girlhood. 

And  she — the  woman — trudged  behind  them  in  the 
dust,  with  bent  head  and  tear-dimmed  eyes,  and  weary 
heart. 

The  road  grew  peopled  with  ghosts,  tender  voices, 
laughter  from  the  years,  snatches  of  well-loved  songs, 
and  last  of  all,  insistent,  tender,  passionate — Love's 
voice. 

Love  !  that  had  promised  so  much — and  had  broken 
every  promise.  She  dashed  the  blinding  tears  from 
her  eyes.  She  would  think  no  more  of  the  past — it 
was  all  over  and  done  with — dead  as  the  gay,  scarlet 
flowers  that  last  year  had  flaunted  bravely  from 
these  skeleton  hedgerows. 

A  brown  leaf  whirled,  and  drifted  past  her. 

She  too  was  but  a  leaf,  on  one  whom  Life's  autumn 
had  touched  too  swiftly,  a  leaf  blown  along  by  the  re- 
sistless winds  of  Destiny,  swept  into  the  quiet  ways 
for  a  brief  space. 

All  the  brilliant,  wonderful  things  of  dreams  had 
withered  and  died  long,  long  ago. 

She  clenched  her  hands  lightly  as  she  walked 
on. 

Out  from  the  hard  brown  sound-board  of  the  distant 
plains  came  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs. 

They  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  she  drew  into  the 
friendly  shadow  of  the  hedge,  walking  now  more 
slowly,  lost  in  a  world  of  bitter  thought. 

A  woman  rode  out  of  the  cloud  of  dust,  on  a  farm- 
horse,  heavy-footed. 
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Noel  knew  "her  at  once  for  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
Shalton  Plain  farmers. 

She  drew  rein  as  she  recognized  the  girl  by  the  side 
of  the  road. 

"  I'd  never  thought  o'  meetin'  you,"  she  said,  "  an' 
you're  off  for  a  walk.  Lordy,  but  ain't  it  hot  still." 

She  had  taken  off  her  faded  calico  bonnet — once 
the  most  glorious  rose-colour  the  country  shops  had 
provided — and  fanned  herself  vigorously  with  it.  Her 
face  was  the  old-young  face  of  the  northern  plains, 
tanned  and  wrinkled  by  thirty  years  on  the  level, 
brazen  sandy  stretches. 

The  hair  was  rusted,  brown  and  split  as  tarnished 
corn,  the  hands  knotted  and  shapeless  and  worn  with 
years  of  hardship  and  toil.  Only  the  eyes  were  alive — 
the  faded  eyes  that  had  long  lost  colour  with  the  salt  of 
tears  and  disappointments  and  dry  seasons  when  the 
crops  failed. 

Yet  she  and  hers  were  of  the  brave  pioneers  that 
plodded  on,  glaring  summer  or  bitter  frost — plodding 
on  doggedly,  wresting  sustenance  from  the  grim, 
reluctant  plains,  blazing  tracks  through  the  pathless 
Bush,  with  always  Hope  in  the  strong,  tender  hearts 
that  had  made  Australia  what  she  is  to-day. 

"  To-morrow"  they  would  say,  when  all  things 
seemed  to  fail,  "  to-morrow  things  will  change  .  .  .  ," 
and  with  renewed  hope,  plodded  bravely  on  again. 

She  was  of  these,  this  brown,  dried,  little  woman, 
quivering  and  laughing  now  with  some  new,  strange 
excitement. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you,"  she  con- 
fided tremulously.  "  It  all  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
Sometimes  I'm  thinkin'  I'll  be  wakin'  up  an'  find  out  it's 
been  all  a  dream.  I  used  to  be  like  that,  a  dreamer," 
she  explained,  "  when  there  warn't  no  rain,  an'  the 
crops  died,  but  now " 

She  threw  up  her  head,  tears  and  laughter  mingling  in 
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her  voice,  and  then  slipped  down  off  the  old   horse. 

"  Now,  Miss  Noel,  nothin'  don't  matter,  nothin', 
nothin'" 

The  girl  waited  patiently. 

"  It's  Jim  as  had  money  left  to  him,"  the  little 
woman  went  on,  "  an'  all  fixed  up  safely,  an'  we're 
goin'  away — away." 

She  was  crying  softly  with  joy. 

The  horse,  his  lean  sides  heaving,  had  turned  his  head 
and  looked  at  her,  compassion  and  understanding  surely 
in  his  eyes. 

The  little  woman  put  her  face  against  his  as  if  he 
were  a  human  being. 

"  He  growed  up  with  us  almost,"  she  explained. 
"  He  was  the  only  one  we  had  left  from  the  drought, 
and  Jim  and  I  went  without,  we  did,  that  old  Darkey 
would  have  enough  to  feed  .  .  ."  Her  voice  broke. 

Noel  put  her  arm  soothingly  around  her,  with  the 
sympathy  of  understanding. 

"  It's  all  over  now,  dear,"  she  comforted,  "  all  over." 

The  woman  dried  her  eyes. 

"  An'  we're  goin'  away,  goin'  away." 

The  sheer  wonder  of  it  all  was  in  her  voice. 

"  An'  Sarah  an'  the  boys  all  the  things  they  want, 
an'  no  stintin',  and  schoolin'."  She  dashed  away  the 
sudden  tears  at  the  thought  of  all  the  children  had 
missed  in  these  past  years  of  struggle. 

"  But  we'll  come  back  ;  we  couldn't  stay  away  ever," 
she  said  apologetically,  wistfully.  "  All  our  hearts  is  in 
the  plains,  an'  the  years  o'  wantin',  an'  plannin'.  It 
wouldn't  seem  right  not  to  come  back  again.  But 
the  toil  is  over.  I'll  be  sittin'  with  my  hands  folded. 
I  reckon  I  kin  after  the  work  I'm  used  to ;  but  fust 
we're  goin'  away — goin'  away." 

She  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and  clambered  on  the  horse 
again. 

With  a  tremulous  good-bye  she  was  away  down  the 
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glittering  road — a  lonely,  shabby  figure,  prematurely 
aged  and  bent — the  grotesque  on-moving  shadow  of  the 
horse  flashing  swiftly  past  the  golden  paddock  that 
only  a  week  ago  had  hurt  her  Jim's  heart  because  of 
its  comparison  with  their  own  dry,  hopeless  fields. 

The  curlews  cried  to  her  out  of  the  marshes — 

"  You  will  come  back.     You  will  come  back." 

The  plovers  teetered  it,  the  crows  flung  it  at  her  with 
harsh  finality — 

'  You  will  come  back.     You  will  come  back." 

And  the  quiet  town  in  the  sunshine,  with  its  church 
steeples,  and  water  towers  ;  the  headstones  glimmering 
whitely  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  beyond  where  the  two 
eldest  children  lay  buried ;  the  little  street  shops  with 
their  brilliant  goods  arrayed  importantly  on  the  foot- 
path, where  she  had  often  bartered  the  eggs  and  butter 
for  the  few  cotton  rags  she  possessed  ;  all  told  her  the 
inevitable  truth  that  he  of  the  Australian  land  knows, 
and  recognizes  with  a  thrill  at  the  very  heart-strings. 

"  You  will  come  back  !     You  will  come  back  !  " 

It  rang  in  the  little  woman's  ears,  beating  time  to  the 
sound  of  Darkey's  hoof,  rattling  now  on  the  metalled 
road  that  told  of  the  nearing  town. 

But  the  girl  on  the  yellow,  uneven  pathway,  walking 
mechanically  on,  heard  only  the  two  words,  tremulous 
with  new  life  and  hope — 

"Coin'  away!     Coin'  away!" 

Something  had  swept  into  her  heart  too. 

"  Goin'  away!     Coin'  away!"  she  had  repeated. 

The  dead  leaves  were  rustling  under  her  feet  now, 
where  the  path  curved  into  the  woods,  and  all  the  sound 
in  the  world  seemed  to  have  gathered  into  those  two 
words. 

Life  called  her  suddenly,  luring,  insistent,  opening 
up  new  vistas,  thoughts  of  other  worlds,  other  ways, 
leaving  behind  this  quiet,  hidden-away  corner. 

Sorrow  would  surely  stay  behind  also — the  grey  ghosts 
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of  dead,  once-sweet  days  would  walk  this  road  of  many 
memories,  but  she  would  not  be  there  to  see. 

"  You  will  come  back!     You  will  come  back!" 

Strident,  raucous,  mocking,  it  seemed  to  fill  the 
woods. 

She  stopped,  breathing  heavily,  her  hands  against  her 
heart. 

"  Never,  never.  Come  back  to  desolation,  heart- 
break loneliness  ?  To  little  graves  of  all  that  once  lived  ? " 

She  flung  out  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  never  !  never  !  " 

The  sobbing  sound  of  it  seemed  to  echo  in  the  trees — 
in  the  wind  that  went  rustling  through  the  wiry 
tussocks  at  her  feet. 

There  were  other  worlds — other  worlds  that  held 
surely  the  anodynes  of  forgetfulness. 

The  roar  and  bustle  of  London  seethed  around  her 
again — London,  luring,  alive  with  life  and  sound,  the 
ugliest  and  most  fascinating  city  in  all  the  world — 
London  as  she  remembered  it  last,  the  grey  pave- 
ments black  with  people  jostling,  hurrying  homewards, 
the  narrow  streets  crowded  with  traffic,  the  long  line  of 
omnibuses  packed  tightly  on  top  and  within,  the 
shrill  insistent  bells,  and  hoarse  hoots  of  motor-cars, 
the  nasal,  insistent  calling  of  the  newsboys  clinging  to 
the  curbs,  or  darting  across  the  road  in  and  out  of  the 
never-ceasing,  crunching  sound  of  wheels. 

And  all  through  the  noisy,  shuffling  song  of  the  old 
world — that  Mecca  of  all  ambitions — vibrated  the  call  of 
Life,  mocking  and  challenging  her  half  the  world  away. 
There  was  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  but  none 
to  still  thought  like  London. 

The  sun  sank  lower — a  long  pencil  of  life  rippled 
through  the  trees  on  her  bent  head. 

She  turned  new  eyes  to  the  trees  around  her,  the 
fields  where  she  had  played,  to  the  great  blue  moun- 
tains in  the  far  distance. 
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"  What  have  I  to  keep  me  here  ?  "  she  cried  despair- 
ingly. 

Only  a  curlew,  flying  low  through  the  bracken, 
answered  her  plaintively. 

"  What  have  I  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  Nothing.  No- 
thing. What  can  keep  me  here  ?  " 

Across  the  paddock,  through  the  thick  intermesh 
of  trees,  a  voice  called  her  with  quiet  insistence. 

"  Noel !     Noel !     Where  are  you  ?  " 

Father  Mitchell  stood  by  the  fence  that  lined  the 
load,  shading  his  face  from  the  declining  sun  with  one 
hand. 

Far  off,  he  fancied  he  caught  sight  of  her  grey  dress, 
moving  slowly  towards  the  river,  the  scarlet  ribbons  on 
her  hat  flaming  in  the  sunlight. 

"  Noel !  "  his  raised  voice,  with  a  softened,  persuasive 
note,  came  to  her  ears  clearly. 

For  a  moment  Noel  stood  still,  the  mutiny  dying 
from  her  eyes,  a  lump  arising  in  her  throat. 

Then  the  scene  of  the  afternoon  flashed  before  her, 
his  face  flushed  and  sneering. 

All  the  child  in  her  nature  was  uppermost.  Had  she 
not  been  hurt,  deeply,  most  cruelly  hurt  ? 

"Noel!" 

He  had  called  again ;  she  heard  him  leap  the  fence, 
the  crunching  sound  of  the  dried  grass,  snapping  of 
twigs  beneath  his  feet  drawing  steadily  nearer. 

Suddenly,  blindly,  she  turned  from  him  and  ran. 

And,  rounding  the  corner  of  the  road  a  few  moments 
ago,  the  little  brown  woman  on  the  old  farm  horse  had 
looked  after  the  priest  as  he  passed  with  a  careless 
greeting. 

She  had  not  paused  to  tell  him  the  great  news  that 
was  filling  all  her  little  world  with  wonder,  for — why, 
she  hardly  knew — she  had  never  liked  Father  Mitchell. 

She  had  turned  for  a  second  to  look  after  him,  as  he 
went  striding  down  the  roadway. 
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Some  half-forgotten  memory  of  a  long  dead  rumour 
stirred  within  her,  something  Daisy  Belton  had  half- 
hinted  years  ago  when  she  had  had  her  last  new  cotton 
dress>\made,  some  vague  rumour  coupling  Noel  Stan- 
ley's name  with  that  of  the  priest's. 

"  Five  years  it  would  be  this  summer,"  she  remem- 
bered, because  only  last  year  she  had  cut  that  very 
dress  down  for  Sara,  the  eldest  daughter,  "  and  also 
because  just  five  years  ago  she  had  to  take  wee  Davy 
away  from  school  to  help  in  the  stocking  at  their  wan 
harvest." 

Then  the  thought  swept  out  of  her  mind,  at  the 
vision  of  unlimited  dresses — not  cotton,  or  homespun, 
or  calico. 

"  Silk,  real  silk,"  she  cried  ecstatically. 

Then,  with  no  backward  glance,  she  had  rounded  the 
corner. 

"  And  anyhow,"  she  said,  "  'tain't  my  business, 
nohow." 


CHAPTER   VII 

DREAMS  IN   THE   DUST 

"I  am  a  priest.     The  saints  of  long  ago 

Stand  on  their  pedestals,  in  shadow  shrined. 

Saints  but  of  stone  (and  I,  as  they,  are  cold,  and  dull  and  blind)." 

THE  lamp,  under  its  silken  shade,  glowed    redly 
on  the  sitting-room  table. 

The  fire  crackled  in  the  grate,  dispelling  the  chill  that 
the  evening  wind  had  brought  with  it. 

Through  the  window  one  could  see  that  it  was  quite 
dark  outside. 

"It  is  quite  cold  to-night,"  remarked  Margaret, 
moving  forward  to  draw  the  blinds. 

Noel,  crouching  in  the  big  armchair,  just  as  she  had 
come  in  an  hour  ago,  did  not  answer. 

Margaret  did  not  strive  again  to  make  conversation. 
She  knew,  instinctively,  realizing  that  the  girl  was 
suffering,  that  it  was  useless. 

To-morrow,  perhaps,  Noel  would  tell  her  about  it, 
and  until  then  she  must  be  patient ;  yet  she  sighed 
as  she  cleared  away  the  dishes  Noel  had  refused 
to  touch. 

Dimly  she  guessed  at  the  truth,  and  her  heart  ached 
with  forebodings. 

It  was  a  long,  long  time  since  Noel  had  looked  as 
she  did  to-night — years  indeed. 

"  I  wish  Eileen  would  attend  to  her  own  messages," 
she  thought  savagely,  as  for  sake  of  something  to  do, 
she  brushed  an  already  scrupulously  clean  floor. 

There  was  the  sound  of  rapidly  approaching  wheels 
m 
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on  the  quiet  road,  a  voice  that  brought  Margaret  into 
the  room  with  her  heart  beating  quickly,  and  then  a 
moment  later  Father  Mitchell  strode  into  the  room 
without  knocking. 

His  face  was  white  and  set. 

Instinctively  Margaret  Kenway  had  glanced  at  the 
armchair,  half  in  shadow. 

He  saw  Noel  there,  and  a  flash  as  of  relief  passed  over 
his  face.  For  a  moment  he  stood  quite  still,  then 
without  a  word  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  crunch- 
ingly  down  the  gravelled  pathway. 

They  heard  his  curt  order  of  dismissal  to  his  groom 
— the  sound  of  his  returning  footsteps. 

Margaret  made  a  step  forward,  her  eyes  stern,  her 
hands  clenching,  instinctively  protective. 

He  walked  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  I'm  thinking,  Margaret,"  he  said  bluntly,  "  that  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  to  Noel — alone." 

His  glance  was  a  challenge,  his  manner  a  dismissal. 

Noel  did  not  move. 

The  only  sound  was  that  of  the  wheels  on  the 
metalled  road  growing  fainter  and  fainter. 

There  grew  a  sense  of  tragedy  in  the  quiet  room, 
something  in  which  Margaret  Kenway  knew  she  had 
no  place,  and  in  which  she  could  not  help — something 
perhaps  in  which  her  presence  might  prove  an  obstacle. 

Who  knew  what  might  happen  in  this  hour  of  re- 
adjustment ? 

All  she  could  do  was  to  wait  near  at  hand,  praying, 
in  spite  of  old  traditions  and  beliefs  that  still  bound 
her — and  of  the  superstitiously  Irish  blood  that  still 
coursed  through  her  veins,  that  the  tangle  might 
become  straightened. 

With  a  hesitating  glance  she  went  slowly  out  of  the 
room. 

They  heard  her  footsteps  stop  at  the  gate,  and  its 
creaking  as  she  leaned  heavily  against  it. 
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Noel  did  not  speak  or  turn. 

The  priest's  face  changed  and  hardened  as  he  came 
towards  the  fire,  standing  on  the  hearthrug  and  facing 
her. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  home  ?  " 

His  voice  was  curiously  quiet.  When  she  did  not 
answer  he  added  still  more  quietly — 

"Did  you  do  it  to  frighten  me  ?  To  make  me  think 
you  had  gone  to  the  river  ?  " 

Silence. 

"  I  would  never  forgive  you,  Noel,  if  I  thought  so." 

Never  forgive  her  ! 

She  caught  her  breath. 

"  You  are  shivering.     Are  you  cold  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

He  took  the  poker,  and  turned  the  logs. 

The  fire  blazed  up  with  a  sudden  crackle,  the  fitful 
light  dancing  on  the  wall,  on  Noel's  shining  hair,  her 
white  face. 

Accidentally  he  had  touched  her  hand  in  replacing  the 
poker. 

"  You  have  caught  a  chill.     Where  were  you  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  his  cold  strained  voice  that 
compelled  an  answer. 

"  In  the  tussock  paddock." 

"  I  have  been  searching  it  for  hours,  then  I  returned 
to  get  the  trap,  calling  here  first  to  see  if  you  possibly 
had  returned." 

What  had  he  feared  ? 

Her  thoughts  flew  to  the  river  winding  through  the 
paddock  and  back  to  something  she  had  said  years  ago, 
so  long  ago  that  she  had  almost  forgotten. 

"  Why  did  you  hide  from  me,  then  ?  Did  I  pass 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  saw  me  ?  " 

-  Yes." 
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"  You  saw  me  ?  You  heard  me  call  you  ?  "  he 
repeated. 

She  made  no  reply. 

Physically  and  mentally  she  was  incapable  of  doing  so 
coherently.  The  strain  of  years,  the  long  hot  summer, 
the  emotional  hours  whose  sobbing  had  completely 
worn  her  out,  all  were  having  their  effect  now. 

She  was  staring  into  the  fire,  miserably  conscious 
that  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  her,  on  her  torn  dress, 
with  its  earth  stains  where  she  had  lain  sobbing  against 
the  damp  earth  of  the  river  bank. 

"  So  you  thought  to  frighten  me,  no  doubt."  He  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  now.  "  I  ought  to  have 
known.  I  won't  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  misled  that  way 
again." 

She  had  not  attempted  to  deny  the  unjust  accusa- 
tion. At  that  moment  she  did  not  care.  She  had 
reached  the  stage  of  physical  exhaustion  when 
nothing  mattered  very  much. 

He  had  paused  at  the  table  and  was  turning  the  lamp 
higher,  and  the  rosy  glow  flashed  on  his  face,  stern  and 
set. 

Then  he  went  over  to  her,  looking  down  at  the  hands 
that  were  lying  limp  and  nerveless  in  her  lap,  the  long 
sweep  of  her  lashes  resting  on  her  face. 

It  looked  white  and  small  and  pinched,  and  the 
flickering  firelight  threw  shadows  about  it. 

"  Have  you  had  anything  to  eat  ?  " 

"  No."    Her  voice  was  a  hoarse  whisper  only. 

"Why?" 

"  I — did  not  want  anything." 

He  fumbled  in  his  coat  pocket  as  if  for  a  flask, 
muttering  an  imprecation  at  finding  it  empty. 

"  Have  you  any  wine  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  There  may  be  ...  some  ...  in  the  sideboard." 

Was  he  going  to  drink  ?  She  had  given  a  long, 
sobbing  sigh. 
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He  found  the  wane  after  some  searching.  She  heard 
the  liquid  flowing  into  the  glass. 

Then  he  came  over  and  handed  it  to  her. 

"  Drink  it,"  he  said  authoritatively,  and  mechani- 
cally she  obeyed. 

He  took  the  empty  glass  from  her,  and  set  it  on  the 
mantel. 

Then  he  stood  there  for  a  long  moment  looking 
down  into  the  fire. 

There  was  the  sound  of  voices  passing  down  the  hill 
road,  a  "  good-night  "  and  Margaret's  quiet  answer, 
then  silence. 

Somewhere  a  dog  barked  in  the  distance. 

At  length  he  came  over  to  the  chair. 

' '  Are  you  warmer  now  ?  Do  you  feel  better  ?  "  His 
^and  closed  on  hers  with  a  slight  pressure. 

She  did  not  return  it,  only  sighed  wearily. 

A  lump  had  risen  in  her  throat,  for  she  was  seeing 
again  the  scene  at  the  Presbytery,  many  such  scenes  in 
the  last  few  years.  They  all  ended  much  the  same 
way,  only  he  had  generally  written  before  instead  of 
coming  to  the  house  like  this. 

And  against  her  tired  brain  beat  the  thought,  he 
had  cared  enough  to  come. 

Of  what  was  Margaret  thinking  at  the  gate  ? 

Noel  did  not  care  to-night.  She  wondered  that  she 
had  ever  cared,  wondered  that  she  had  ever  the  cour- 
age to  live  through  the  dull  listless  years  of  late. 

Once  she  would  have  broken  down  and  cried. 

Her  heart  was  too  cold  to-night  for  grief. 

A  log  had  rolled  out  on  the  white-tiled  hearth. 

He  dropped  her  cold,  unresponsive  hand  and  went 
over  and  pushed  it  back  in  place. 

Noel  watched  him  tread  the  glowing  cinders  under- 
foot. One  by  one  they  went  out. 

So  had  he  trod  underfoot  all  her  girlish  hopes  and 
ideals,  all  the  white  blossoms  of  her  youth. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

ROSE   OR   PASSION-FLOWER  ? 

Love's  roses  are  withered,  the  leaves  long  dust 
The  years  are  fretted  with  moth  and  rust, 
The  frail  bowl  empty.     (O,  heart  of  me 
Help  me  forget  what  may  not  be.) 

HE  had  come  back  to  her,  and  was  holding  her 
hands    again.    Suddenly   he   slipped    on    his 
knees  and  put  his  arms  around  her. 

"  Noel,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  You  do  not  know  ?     Dear,  are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  No,"  whisperingly,  "  only  .  .  .  my  heart  seems 
cold  .  .  .  dead  ...  I  am  tired  ...  of  everything." 

"  Of  me  ?  "  softly. 

Silence. 

"  Of  me,  Noel  ?  " 

He  lifted  her  face  to  the  light,  then  drew  her  downx 
against  his  shoulder. 

"  You  are  crying  sweetheart  ?  " 

And  then — 

"  Why  do  you  make  it  so  hard  for  me,  Noel  ?  " 

For  Ifiim  \ — that  ever-ready,  eternal  Adamic  cry. 

She  stirred  from  his  arms. 

"  I  have  never  done  so  ...  I  have  sacrificed  myself 
always,  always,"  she  was  weeping  softly,  protestingly 
now.  "  I  am  tired  of  it  all.  I  cannot  go  on  like  this 
any  longer." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Then  he  spoke  uncertainly. 
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"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

He  had  risen  and  gone  back  to  the  hearthrug,  leaning 
against  the  mantel,  watching  her. 

"  I  think  of  going  away  !  " 

There  was  a  pause. 

Remembering  that  he  hated  tears,  she  dashed  them 
away  quickly,  rousing  herself  with  an  effort. 

"  Why  do  you  think  of  going  away,  Noel  ?  You 
thought  that  before,"  he  reminded  her,  "  and  you  were 
not  happy." 

"  Don't,"  she  begged  him  to  avoid  the  subject. 

He  glanced  moodily  at  the  fire. 

"  You  know  that  I  love  you,  Noel." 

"  You  do  ...  to-night  ...  in  moods  such  as 
these,"  sorrowfully.  "  To-morrow  you  will  be  your  old 
self  again." 

"  Dearie,"  there  was  a  touch  of  impatience  underlying 
the  fervent,  well-remembered  word  of  endearment. 
"  You  do  not  realize  the  strained  conditions  under 
which  I  live,  its  abnormal  and  unnatural  conditions. 
If  you  would  only  be  content  for  a  little  while 
longer.  ..." 

"  Over  five  years  ago,"  she  began  tremulously,  "  you 
promised.  ..." 

"  Oh,"  he  interrupted  her  irritably,  "  don't  go  back 
to  things  that  are  dead  and  gone.  Does  it  do  any 
good,  anyway  ?  " 

"  No,"  with  a  weary  sigh,  "  it  does  no  good." 

"  I  admit,"  moodily,  "  that  I  made  you  promises 
then  that  I  could  not  keep.  Why  ?  Because  I  was  not 
free  to  make  them.  You  yourself  said  afterwards  that 
the  Church  would  always  come  first  with  you.  You 
agreed  with  me  that  we  must  never  do  anything  that 
would  bring  the  name  of  the  Church  into  disgrace. 
You  remember  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember." 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  pain. 
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"  I  said  that — afterwards.  There  was — nothing 
else — to  say." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Once  she  looked  at  him,  at  the  man  she  had  dearly 
loved,  the  man  who  had  tricked  and  deceived  her  and 
made  a  mock  of  her  girlish  dreams. 

Suddenly  her  words  poured  forth. 

"  I  said  that,  yes,  because  you  left  me  nothing  else  to 
say.  For  every  promise  was  broken,  Faith  toppling  on 
her  pedestal,  everything  looming  around  me  blackly, 
and  nothing  to  do  but  to  grope  my  way  blindly."  She 
was  sobbing  now.  "  Yes,  I  remember  it.  I  remember 
all  I  believed  of  you  five  years  ago,  as  I  remember  all 
your  Love  demanded  so  relentlessly  of  me." 

She  ceased  sobbing,  but  her  voice  went  on  brokenly — 

"  And  then  to  sweep  suddenly  as  I  did  into  the 
hideous  nightmare  of  Reality,  to  know  that  the  wonder- 
ful things  I  had  heard  of  Love  were  all  untrue,  all  my 
white  dreams  but  little  foolish  things  that  pass  with 
one's  childhood ;  I  saw  my  life,  disillusioned,  broken 
on  the  wheel  of  Fate,  and  you" — she  covered  her  face 
for  a  moment  with  her  hands — "  you  protesting  of  Love 
that  overcame  all  barriers,  whispering  promises  you 
had  never  meant  to  keep.  Oh,  I  know  it  now,  Quentin, 
I  know  that  when  you  say  them  now,  that  only  Passion 
stands  behind  you  as  a  prompter." 

He  bent  down  and  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms, 
but  she  shrank  away. 

"  We  have  been  happy,"  he  pleaded,  "  why  spoil  it 
all  like  this,  Noel.  You  are  not  well,  you  are  hysterical. 
You " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  don't  drag  forth  the 
futile  little  excuses  now.  Their  time  is  over  and  past 
long  since.  I  told  you  years  ago,  in  that  year  of  bitter 
disillusionment,  that  you  and  I  could  be  friends  only,  or 
all  in  all  to  each  other.  There  could  be  no  medium. 
I  told  you  then  that  I  could  not  go  on  with  the  hypocrisy 
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any  longer.  I  wasn't  built  that  way.  Once  I  thought 
I  could  be  content  with  just  your  love.  I  know  now 
that  nothing  else  would  ever  have  satisfied  me  but 
that  which  you  promised  with  no  intention  of  keeping 
— that  which  every  natural  woman  who  loves  a  man 
must  demand,  that  he  should  make  her  his  wife,  and 
shield  and  care  for  her,  and  be  faithful." 

"  You  knew — you  should  have  known  that  I  could 
not  marry  you,  Noel,"  suddenly. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  She  had  risen  now,  leaning  heavily 
against  the  broad  back  of  the  armchair.  "  Think  of  how 
many  priests  are  leaving  nowadays,  one  of  your  pre- 
decessors in  this  very  town,  twenty  years  ago,  did  so. 
I  did  not  know  of  it,"  she  went  on,  "  until  Margaret  told 
me  lately." 

"  Margaret  ?  "  he  looked  at  her  questioningly. 

"Where  would  I  be  to-day  without  Margaret  ?  "  she 
asked  him,  her  voice  grew  bitter. 

"  Margaret  knows  all  there  is  to  know  with  no 
word  from  me.  When  I  went  away,  and  she  was  busy 
making  excuses,  she  found  some  letters  of  yours  I  had 
accidentally  left  behind." 

He  was  breathing  heavily. 

"  I  told  you  to  burn  them." 

There  was  a  black  frown  on  his  brow. 

"  I  did ;  most  of  them.  But  you  remember  I  was 
ill,  I  could  not  think  coherently.  .  .  ." 

She  sighed,  seeing  that  girl  of  long  ago,  frightened, 
despairing,  lonely,  broken-hearted,  and  yet  with  a  belief 
in  Faith  and  Love  that  cast  a  golden  glory  over  the 
encroaching  darkness  that  threatened  her.  She  sighed 
again — this  woman  of  to-day,  sighed  for  lost  Faith  and 
lost  ideals. 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  any  one  but  you,  Quentin. 
I  have,  for  your  sake,  seen  pass  by  me  all  that  makes  for 
a  woman's  happiness.  Some  day,  I  used  to  tell  myself, 
I  tell  myself  sometimes  now,  you  would  wake  to  the 
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hideous  travesty  of  your  life,  the  barely  hidden  farce 
it  has  come  to  mean  to  you.  I  have  to  make  my  mind 
up  to  one  of  two  things.  Is  it  our  Faith  or  you  that  is 
wanting  morally  ?  Is  it  the  System  of  the  Church,  or 
the  priest  ?  " 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  It  is  the  cursed  farce  of  Celibacy,"  he  said  as  if  to 
himself. 

She  lifted  the  heavy  hair  back  from  her  forehead 
wearily. 

"  Then  why  does  not  the  Church  do  without  it, 
as  the  Modernists  are  teaching  ?  Quentin,  do  you 
honestly  know  of  any  priest,  out  of  all  you  know,  who 
has  lived  the  life  of  a  celibate  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer. 

"  Does  the  Church  never  consider  the  ruined  lives  of 
women  who  have  loved  priests  too  well,  and  unwisely  ? 
Think  of  what  it  means  to  a  woman  such  as  I,  think 
of  the  toppling  down  of  all  traditions,  of  all  belief  in 
anything  the  Church  may  teach  afterwards.  Do  you 
imagine  it  has  not  cost  me  something  ?  " 

Something  of  the  anguish  she  felt  reached  him. 

"  Does  it  not  cost  the  priest  something  also  ?  "  A  new 
note  vibrated  in  his  voice,  as  he  walked  restlessly  up 
and  down.  "  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  the  reason 
why  so  many  priests  drink  so  heavily  ?  " 

She  sat  down  thoughtfully. 

"  I  have  never  known  one  who  has  not,  Quentin. 
They  all  drink  and  gamble,  it  appears.  No  one  seems 
to  take  any  notice.  If  one  becomes  exceptionally 
so,  as  to  cause  a  public  scandal,  the  Bishop  just  trans- 
fers him  to  another  town,  with  no  reduction  what- 
ever in  status.  If  he  doesn't  improve,  he  stays  there 
until  the  congregation  shifts  him  again  ;  if  they  are  so 
disloyal  as  to  do  so." 

"  It  all  comes  back  to  the  one  thing,  Noel,"  bitterly, 
"  that  I  could  not  leave  the  Church.  Think  of  the 
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disgrace  on  me  and  mine,  and  not  only  that,  to  realize 
that  I  would  be  the  cause,  directly  and  indirectly,  of 
the  loss  of  faith  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of 
Roman  Catholics." 

He  had  come  to  the  hearth  again. 

"  It  is  all  the  diabolical  system,  woven  so  relentlessly 
about  one,  that  even  the  mind  is  not  free.  To-night 
I  tell  you  these  things.  To-morrow  .  .  ."he  did  not 
finish  the  sentence. 

"  Yes — I  know,"  hopelessly. 

And  then  a  second  later — 

"  I  have  made  every  excuse,  every  allowance  for 
you,  Quentin.  I  say  to  myself  that  the  past  is  over 
—the  present  and  the  future  unalterable  save  as  to  my 
own  attitude  in  the  matter.  I  have  told  you  this 
before,  as  I  tell  you  to-night,  that  I  would  not  hold  you 
by  any  chains  but  that  of  love.  When  those  bind  you 
no  longer  you  are  free — you  know  that." 

"  They  will  hold  eternally,  Noel." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Something  has  been  rising  between 
us  for  years  deepening  lately,  becoming  tangible.  I 
cannot  say  if  the  fault  lie  in  you  or  in  me,  since  I 
decreed,  when  I  came  back  to  Shalton  Vale,  that  only  the 
barest  friendship  outwardly  should  exist  between  us." 
"The  fault  is  within  your  heart,  Noel.  If  you  loved 
me.  .  .  ." 

"  If  I  loved  you  ! — ah,  well " — her  voice  was  full  of 
pathos — "  I  do  not  think  you  have  need  to  ask  me 
that"  ;  she  looked  at  him,  at  his  face  bloated  but  still 
handsome,  the  blue  eyes,  a  little  shifty  perhaps,  and 
sighed  heavily.  "  If  I  felt  I  could  only  trust  you, 
Quentin." 

"  And  why  don't  you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Things  are  changing  between  us."  Unconsciously 
she  had  drawn  near  him,  and  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
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dim  with  tears.  "  Oh,  Quentin,  won't  you  strive  to  be 
true  to  yourself,  to  all  the  good  that  is  in  you.  There 
hasn't  been  a  night  or  a  day  that  I  haven't  prayed  for 
you,  in  spite  of  all  the  sorrow  and  heartache  you 
brought  me,  and  all  your  moods  in  which  you  would 
not  understand  that  I  was  only  doing  what  was 
right." 

"  How  can  I  be  sure  you  are  right,  Noel?  If  you 
cared  for  me  deeply  as  you  did  once,  if  you  still  believed 
our  love  a  sacrament.  ..." 

But  she  would  not  listen  further  to  the  curious  twisted 
reasoning  he  had  evolved  from  his  religious  philosophy. 

"  I  am  right,  Quentin.  By  all  the  creeds  of  Faith, 
by  all  the  creeds  of  my  own  womanhood  ";  she  was 
trembling  violently. 

He  put  out  his  arm  and  drew  her  nearer,  and  sud- 
denly she  clung  to  him. 

"  Oh,  Quentin,  promise  me  you  will  begin  again  to 
live  up  to  the  ideals  you  must  once  have  had  if  you 
have  not  now.  Dear,  I  believe  there  is  so  much  good 
in  you,  if  you  would  only  strive  to  be  different.  If 
you  have  ever  loved  me,  promise  me  the  things  I  have 
often  asked  you." 

His  arm  tightened  around  her. 

"  You  asked  me,"  bitterly,  "  the  impossible." 

"  Dear,  what  I  ask  you  now  is  not  impossible." 

"  And  that,  dearie  ?  "  softly. 

"  To  give  up  drinking  so  heavily,"  then  she  bent 
her  head,  her  words  barely  audible,  "  and  to  get  rid 
of  that — of  the  woman  who  is  your  housekeeper." 

"  Noel !  "  he  looked  at  her  startled,  his  face  flooded 
with  dull  red.  "  Noel,  do  you  know  what  you  are 
saying  ?  " 

The  insincere  sternness  of  his  voice  hurt  her.  She 
drew  away  from  him,  her  hands  clenching.  Her  eyes 
blazed  out  their  message  steadily. 

"  Yes,  I  know — and — you  know.'* 
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He  was  silent,  watching  her  with  uncertain  eyes,  his 
lips  compressed. 

"  If  you  think  for  a  moment,"  he  began,  "  that 
there  is  the  slightest.  .  .  ." 

She  held  up  her  hand  in  the  arresting  gesture  he 
knew  so  well. 

Her  eyes  searched  his  face  sorrowfully. 

"  Quentin,  cast  your  mind  back  to  a  few  weeks 
ago — one  evening  when  I  called  at  the  Presbytery 
for  the  key  of  the  sacristy,  you  may  remember  the 
night.  Daisy  Belton  had  waited  at  the  gate." 

"  Yes  "  ;  he  waited  for  her  to  go  on,  his  face  turned 
away  from  her. 

"  You  and  she — your  housekeeper — were  having 
some  words.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  but  neither  of  you 
heard  at  first.  I  heard  her  speak  to  you  as  I  have  never 
heard  another  housekeeper  speak  to  a  priest "  ;  her  voice 
rose ;  "  in  that — in  that  is  the  reason  of  my  attitude 
towards  you  lately." 

He  would  have  attempted  some  futile  denial,  or 
explanation,  but  she  waved  them  aside. 

"  It  is  all  so  useless,"  she  had  told  him  mournfully. 

''  Oh,  Quentin,  Quentin,  if  you  cannot  be  true  even  to 
yourself,  what  can  I  expect  of  you  ?  " 

He  had  begun  to  pace  the  room  again,  his  face  hard 
and  set  and  angry. 

She  looked  at  it,  and  sighed. 

When  he  came  past  her  again  she  held  out  her  hand, 
and  in  a  second  he  was  by  her  side  again. 

"  Quentin,  I  am  not  asking  this  of  you  lightly,  nor 
for  my  own  sake,  but  for  your  own  "  ;  then  suddenly 
she  broke  down  into  a  storm  of  sobs,  striving  to  speak, 
to  find  words. 

The  paroxysm  shook  her  like  a  reed  in  the  wind. 

When  it  passed  he  was  in  the  chair,  holding  her  in  his 
arms,  her  face  hidden  against  his  shoulder. 

His  arms  drew  her  close  in  an  abandon  of  remorse. 
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Oh,  if  it  could  but  last ! 

If  she  could  only  hold  these  swiftly  passing  moments, 
moments  in  which  all  that  was  best  in  him  came 
uppermost.  If  they  could  but  last ! 

But  even  then  there  came  the  far-off  whistle  of  a 
train  with  the  rattle  of  the  Aylbury  motor  over  the  hill 
on  its  way  past  the  Presbytery  to  the  station,  and 
he  must  go. 

With  to-morrow  again  would  return  all  the  difficulties 
and  estrangements  of  their  position — the  many  moods 
in  him  made  their  love  so  difficult. 

She  had  thought  only  that  morning  that  her  love  for 
him  was  dying.  What  was  it  she  felt  most  now,  love 
or  pity  ? 

She  clung  to  him  in  passionate  longing  for  some  assur- 
ance of  the  future,  fumbled  in  all  her  memories  for 
something  that  should  have  power  to  help  him  and  her- 
self. She  thought  of  one,  one  that  held  all  the  slow 
tragedy  of  the  years,  one  that  brought  the  swift  tears, 
and  the  old,  ever-aching  pain  that  tore  at  her  heart  on 
the  sleepless  nights  that  came  so  often — all  that 
was  left  of  that  passionate  summer  of  love. 

"  Dearest,"  he  whispered,  "  of  what  are  you  think- 
ing ?" 

Clinging  to  him  tightly,  her  face  pressed  against 
his,  she  told  him. 

"  Of  a  grave,"  she  had  whispered  brokenly.  "  The 
grave  .  .  .  of  a  little  child," 
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COMING  EVENTS 

'Tis  the  little  things  in  life 
That  count  the  most, 
The  smile  one  might  have  given 
Far  greater  links  have  riven 
Than  those  forged  fast  of  steel ; 
A  nation's  hopes  may  reel 
From  one  word,  said  or  lost. 
That  counted  not  the  cost. 

rHREE  things,  my  dear  Herbertus"  wrote  little 
Mrs.  Aylbury  to  her  husband,  in  her  large 
scrawling  back-hand,  "  three  things  of  importance 
have  happened  in  this  gay  and  festive  city  of  Shalton 
Vale — at  least,  two  of  them  have  only  half  happened. 

"  The  first  incomplete  performance  is  that  of  Henry 
Flanagan,  who  with  my  blessing  of  some  weeks  ago,  and 
without  my  knowledge  or  assistance  in  the  present,  has 
proposed  to  Margaret. 

"  I  have  it  so  far  only  on  the  word  of  the  unforgettable 
Daisy,  who  has  been  here  putting  tucks  in  some  of  my 
frocks,  and  incidentally  in  most  of  the  characters  in 
Shalton  Vale.  Her  only  knowledge,  apart  from  a  hint 
from  Bridget  McGrath,  is  only  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  charming  Henry,  attired  in  a  new  shirt  and 
creaking  boots  (that  was  Daisy's  very  description,  dearest], 
paid  a  visit  to  Margaret  at  ten  yesterday  morning.  From 
a  long  and  fervent  study  of  human  nature  in  Shalton 
Vale,  the  gentle  seamstress  has  arrived  at  these  conclu- 
sions, mostly  because  looking  up  and  down  the  road 
carefully,  and  blowing  his  nose  three  times,  Henry  dashed 
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up  the  pathway.  Whether  it  was  patent  to  her  from 
certain  musical  notes  in  such  a  nasal  demonstration, 
or  the  fact  of  him  wearing  his  Sunday  suit  on  a  Wednes- 
day morning,  is  not  quite  clear ;  or  whether  Bridget, 
who  is  having  a  new  sky-blue  dress  made  for  my  Ball, 
may  have  got  confidential  in  the  excitement  of  a  vision 
of  seeing  herself  Belle,  I  do  not  know.  Anyhow,  I'll 
be  seeing  Margaret  this  afternoon  directly  after  I  finish 
this  epistle,  and  will  tell  you  about  it  later  in  the  week. 
"  The  second  item  of  news  is  that  the  Bishop  is  coming 
to  Shalton  Vale  by  the  morning  train,  for  some  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Josephs  have  reported  Father  Mitchell 
for  drunkenness.  Daisy  says  that  she  wouldn't  speak 
of  it  to  me,  only  that  I'm  a  good  Catholic  (I've  under- 
lined the  good,  Herbertus,  because  since  I've  been  in 
exile  here,  I've  gone  to  Mass  every  Sunday).  Well! 
It  appears  he  has  been  drinking  and  gambling  a  great 
deal  lately.  It  appears  also  that  he  was  among  a  batch 
of  five  caught  gambling  at  three  in  the  morning  in  Gantley's 
Hotel.  Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  however,  the  police 
sergeant  missed  him,  or  lost  his  eyesight  temporarily 
when  he  was  collecting  them.  One  or  two  Sundays 
here  he  has  been  very  drunk  on  the  altar  indeed.  I'm 
afraid  the  rising  generation  are  not  going  to  believe  as 
much  in  the  '  wakeness  caused  by  the  fastin' ,'  as  their 
ancestors  did,  especially  if  the  '  wakeness  '  be  attended 
by  a  perfume  that  is  more  like  Shamrock  whisky  than 
attar-of-roses.  Most  of  those  who  signed  the  petition 
to  the  Bishop  have  got  sudden  illnesses  which  I  am 
afraid  will  prevent  their  attendance  at  the  critical  hour. 
I  thought  that  they  might  be  suffering  from  an  affection 
of  ague  in  the  knees,  but  Daisy  says  it's  an  epidemic  of 
influenza.  (Daisy's  sense  of  humour  isn't  as  keen  as 
her  tongue,  evidently.)  Curiously  enough  for  the  last 
two  Sundays  his  Reverence  has  been  splendid  and  most 
charming  to  every  one,  so  there's  a  wave  of  remorse 
overspreading  the  town.  He  is  not  supposed  to  know 
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a.  word  about  it,  but  I  don't  think  his  Reverence  is  lacking 
either  in  intuition  or  diplomacy,  even  if  the  confessional 
box  had  not  divulged  the  secret.  Last,  but  not  leastly, 
an  Italian  brigand  arrives  on  the  scene — at  least  he 
comes  from  Italy,  and  is  the  new  curate,  which  means 
he  will  have  all  the  hard  roads  and  poor  sick  calls,  and 
none  of  the  collection. 

"  I  believe  the  leading  storekeeper  here  intends  to  get 
in  a  supply  of  macaroni  and  olives  as  a  compliment  to 
the  land  of  his  (not  the  storekeeper's)  birth. 

"  Noel  seems  brighter,  but  not  so  well.  I  think  she 
is  seriously  considering  the  thought  of  living  with  us 
in  the  near  future.  Margaret's  marriage  of  course  will 
remove  the  only  obstacle.  .  .  ." 


She  found  Margaret  in  the  garden  that  afternoon 
clipping  the  dead  leaves  from  her  flowers  in  her  metho- 
dical business-like  way. 

The  sunlight  fell  lightly  on  her  dark-brown  hair,  with 
its  threads  of  grey,  on  her  face  that  had  flushed  deli- 
cately as  a  girl's  at  her  niece's  questionings. 

"  And  you  refused  him  ?  Margaret,"  reproachfully, 
"  how  could  you  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  do  anything,  my  dear,"  said  Mar- 
garet in  her  most  old-maidish  manner. 

"  But  just  think  of  the  house,  Meg  dear"  ;  she  had 
lapsed  into  the  pet  name  Noel  generally  called  her  aunt ; 
"  and  the  Queen  Anne  front  you  planned.  ..." 

'  You  planned,  Eileen,"  Margaret  laughed,  her 
scissors  sparkling  in  the  sun.  "  And  I  don't  want  to 
marry  a  house." 

"  And  the  acres  and  acres  of  land,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Aylbury,  in  nowise  disconcerted,  "  and — and  all  his 
influence." 

The  widow  Ken  way's  eyes  twinkled. 
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"  I  think  he  will  still  vote  for  the  family,"  slie 
remarked  demurely.  "  Is  there  anything  else  tempt- 
ing?" 

Mrs.  Aylbury  looked  at  her. 

"  Last  but  not  least,  Henry  himself." 

A  flush  crept  over  the  older  woman's  face. 

"  I  am  very  happy  as  I  am,"  she  said  primly. 

Her  niece  watched  her  water  the  plants  and  tui  i 
them  to  the  sun,  and  then  begin  to  search  again  for  dead 
leaves. 

"  And  when  Noel  leaves  <;FOU.  Margaret  ?  Have  you 
thought  of  that  ?  " 

"  Noel  ?  "  she  spoke  sharply,  her  lips  a  little  pale. 
f  "  Why,  she  has  no  idea  of  leaving  Shalton  Vale." 

"  But  she  has,  Margaret,"  decidedly.  "  I  was  asking 
her  about  it  only  last  right.  You  know  that  I  think 
Noel  would  have  so  many  social  and  other  opportunities 
in  town,  as  all  her  cousins  have  had  before  her.  This 
life  must  have  a  deadening  effect  on  one's  spirits. 
And  Noel's  health  seems  to  be  failing.  She  looks  some 
mornings  as  if  she  hadn't  slept  a  wink  all  night. 
It's  only  because  she  is  unhappy." 

She  glanced  at  Margaret  searchingly. 

"  You  won't  tell  me  why,  Meg.  Noel  says  that 
nothing  ails  her,  but  that  she  is  getting  very  tired  of 
Shalton  Vale." 

"  She  told  you  that !  " 

Margaret's  scissors  clipped  sharply,  and  a  green 
twig  of  one  of  her  most  valued  plants  fell  unnoticed 
to  the  ground. 

"  She  said  it  came  over  her  in  waves  sometimes. 
That  on  some  days  she  felt  she  would  give  the  world 
to  go  away  for  a  time.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  a  holiday."  Margaret  brightened  considerably. 
"  We  all  feel  like  that  more  or  less,  Eileen." 

She  put  aside  her  scissors  and  carried  another  flower- 
pot over  to  the  sunny  red-brick  wall,  where  the  ivy 
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leaves  fluttered  gently  as  the  breeze  rippled  lightly  over 
them. 

"  Come  in  and  take  off  your  hat,  Eileen,"  she  said 
more  pleasantly.  "  Can't  you  stay  awhile  ?  " 

Mrs.  Aylbury  shook  her  blonde  head. 

"  No,"  she  said  firmly.  "  I've  got  about  three 
million  letters  to  write  to  town,  and  then  I've  to  go 
to  the  hall  to  see  about  the  decorations  for  to-morrow 
night,  and  there's  half-a-dozen  city  visitors  coming 
down  by  the  five  train." 

She  had  followed  Margaret  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
perched  herself  on  a  chair. 

"  I've  had  Daisy  Belton  doing  some  alterations  to  a 
frock,"  she  said.  "  She  seems  to  have  everybody's, 
birth  and  death  certificates  in  her  pocket.  By  the 
way,"  in  sudden  remembrance,  "  I  wonder  what  the 
Bishop  is  going  to  say  to  Father  Mitchell  to-mor- 
row ?  " 

Margaret  sat  down  suddenly,  looking  across  at  Eileen 
with  a  strange  expression,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  about  some  of  the  con- 
gregation reporting  him.  They  actually  wrote  to  the 
Bishop,  about  ten  of  them  in  all.  Noel  will  have  told 
you  more,  I  suppose,  than  Daisy  would  know." 

Margaret's  face  was  a  little  pale. 

"  I  had  forgotten  about  it.  I  thought  the  matter 
had  died  out." 

Eileen  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  It  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  it  did.  A  lot  of  good 
writing  or  complaining  to  the  Bishop  does,  Margaret. 
Yet  they  will  all  come  away  from  the  interview  feeling 
as  if  he  had  handed  them  a  halo  each,  instead  of  the 
metaphorical  kick  he  will  bestow  on  them." 

Margaret  sat  regarding  her  and  said  nothing. 

"  And,"  Eileen  continued,  rising,  "  the  amusing 
part  of  it  all  will  be  the  feeling  that  they  have  cruelly 
misjudged  '  his  rivrince.'  " 
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"  But  he  does  drink,"  Mrs.  Kenway  observed  after  a 
long  silence. 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  Eileen  smiled  at  her,  "  but 
when  the  Bishop  has  done  with  them  they  won't  be- 
lieve he  does.  They  would  even  be  willing  to  swear  that 
he  was  a  teetotaller.  I've  often  met  the  Bishop  at 
functions.  I  can  just  imagine  the  sorrowful  shake  of 
his  head  when  the  Hayseeds  file  in." 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed. 

Its  silvery  echoes  danced  in  the  room. 

"  Personally  I  like  Father  Mitchell.  Herbert  doesn't 
somehow,  but  he  doesn't  know  the  reason  why,  he  says. 
Men  are  so  different  in  their  likes  and  dislikes  to  what 
women  are,  don't  you  think  so,  Margaret  ?  " 

She  was  already  at  the  door  without  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

Hicks,  at  her  appearance  in  the  porch,  resolved  from 
an  automaton  with  folded  hands,  forming  part  of  the 
quiet  landscape,  into  a  live  chauffeur,  and  the  motor 
woke  to  shuddering  life  also. 

Half-way  down  the  pathway  Eileen  paused. 

"  I  do  wish,  Margaret,  that  you  would  take  Henry 
Flanagan  seriously,  "  she  said  as  she  kissed  her. 

Margaret  looked  steadily  away  at  the  grey-green 
gums  across  the  road,  the  leaves  waving  steadily  in 
the  afternoon  sunlight. 

She  smiled. 

"  Why,  you  child  ?  " 

Mrs.  Aylbury  considered  her  thoughtfully. 

"  Because  I  think  you  like  him  well  enough,  Meg, 
I  really  do." 

"  Liking  isn't  everything,  my  dear  Eileen." 

"  When  it  comes  with  respect  for  good  qualities, 
Meg,"  her  niece  answered  shrewdly,  "  it  is  a  very  good 
foundation.  Think  over  it." 

Margaret  was  smiling  her  quiet  humorous  smile. 

"  I  am." 
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"  Oh,  Meg  !  "  Eileen  Aylbury  had  paused,  one  foot 
on  the  step  of  the  motor,  her  eyes  sparkling,  "  do  you 
really  mean  that  you  really  are  thinking  about  it  ?  " 

"It  will  be  years  before  I  have  finished  thinking," 
her  aunt  assured  her  lightly,  to  her  niece's  disgust. 

The  motor  whirled  away,  rifting  its  cloud  of  dust 
behind  it,  on  the  way  to  the  school,  where  Eileen 
would  call  for  Noel. 

Margaret  pottered  about  the  garden  a  while,  then 
went  slowly  indoors. 

She  had  taken  up  some  knitting  and  for  a  while 
worked  rapidly,  the  long  shining  needles  flashing  in 
and  out ;  after  a  while  she  had  laid  it  on  her  lap, 
looking  dreamily  at  the  lengthening  shadows  creeping 
over  the  garden. 

She  fell  to  thinking  of  Henry  Flanagan,  of  his 
honest  face,  and  protestations — of  the  home  that  badly 
needed  a  mistress. 

In  fancy  her  mind  had  gone  to  the  drawing-room 
of  Mrs.  McGrath's  choosing,  its  garish  colouring,  its 
saddlebag  suite  and  antimacassars  that  Noel  had 
remarked  upon  laughingly  after  one  of  her  visits. 

She  sat,  leaning  forward,  her  knitting  neglected, 
remembering  that  he  had  said  doggedly  he  would 
ask  her  in  a  month  again. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said,  "  I  do  wish  he  had  never  asked 
anyone  else — even  if  it  was  years  ago." 
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REFLECTIONS 

If  stars  were  angels'  eyes,  I  think  they  oft  would  weep, 
For  we  deluded  souls  who  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
Plod  blindly  on  our  way,  and  with  our  priest-veiled  eyes 
See  not  the  Christ  go  by.  .  .  . '] 

ND  now,  my  dear  brethren,"  said  the  Bishop 
blandly,  and  with  diplomatic  emphasis. 
"  Is  there  anything  more  ?  " 

He  beamed  complacently  around. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  benign  or  gracious 
than  his  manner,  even  had  he  been  in  his  palace  re- 
ceiving a  deputation  from  the  King,  instead  of  a  few 
red-faced  perspiring  farmers  from  the  backblocks  of 
Shalton  Vale. 

But  it  was  just  in  such  places  as  these,  adding  no 
inconsiderable  amount  to  the  princely  revenues  of  the 
diocese,  and  in  such  cases,  that  the  Bishop  had  recog- 
nized diplomacy  was  most  needed. 

In  all  the  varied  glory  of  their  Sunday  raiment, 
the  self-constituted  censors  of  the  parish  priest's  fail- 
ings sat  uneasily  on  the  edges  of  their  individual 
chairs,  and  with  plentiful  wipings  of  perspiring  brows, 
and  flourishings  of  red,  white-spotted  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, wished  fervently  that  they  were  back  in 
their  respective  paddocks  behind  a  mile  of  two  of 
sheltering  mulga. 

Murphy,  spitting  furtively  now  and  again  to  relieve 
his  feelings,  vowed  all  sorts  of  things  within  a  heart 
undergoing  a  species  of  palpitation. 

108 
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McGinnis,  the  leading  storekeeper,  had  dragged  him 
into  it,  and  then  at  the  last  moment  had  dropped  out 
himself,  because  a  mythical  aunt's  death  had  suddenly 
called  him  to  the  city.  Murphy  could  see  himself 
dealing  at  a  different  store  after  this  day. 

"  7s  there  anything  more,  dear  brethren  ?  "  purred 
the  Bishop,  leaning  back  in  a  chair  decidedly  more 
ornate  and  comfortable  than  that  of  his  audience,  and 
clasping  his  hands  so  that  his  awe-inspiring  signet 
ring  should  be  in  evidence. 

His  glance,  travelling  from  face  to  face,  lingered 
reflectively  on  that  of  the  man  nearest  him. 

"Did  you  speak,  Mr.  Murphy  ?  "  he  inquired  plea- 
santly. 

Murphy,  whose  tongue  clove  immediately  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  shook  his  head. 

"  Nothing,"  the  Bishop  beamed  on  him  gratefully.  "  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  very  glad  indeed,  Mr.  Murphy." 

His  eyes  passed  on  to  the  row  behind,  most  of  the 
heads  bent,  and  faces  looking  down  at  their  respective 
owner's  boots,  while  the  feet  within  the  latter  heavy 
adjuncts  to  their  toilets  shuffled  nervously. 

"  Twas  somethin1  the  Protestants  have  bin'  afther 
throwin'  off  about  the  spinnin'-Jenny,"  blurted  out 
some  one  suddenly,  and  the  Bishop's  deep-set,  in- 
scrutable eyes  flashed  back  to  a  big  burly  Irishman 
in  the  front  row. 

"  Oh,  it's  Mr.  Hankin,"  said  his  Lordship  sweetly, 
after  an  imperceptible  pause.  "Do  you  mind  standing 
up  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Hankin  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Hankin." 

For  a  passing  second  such  a  feat  had  seemed  phy- 
sically impossible  to  even  such  a  daring  individual 
as  Pat  Hankin. 

Heavily  he  lumbered  to  his  feet,  perspiring  freely 
and  twisting  his  enormous  felt  hat  round  and  round  as 
if  it  were  a  prayer  wheeL 
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For  a  big  man  his  voice  was  astoundingly  low. 

"  You  were  saying  something  about — er — about 
Jenny  somebody,"  the  Bishop  reminded  him,  after 
an  effective  silence  of  a  minute,  in  which  numerous 
shakes  of  his  saintly  head  gave  witness  to  his  mingled 
sorrow  and  protestation,  that  any  member  of  a  con- 
gregation should  ever  do  such  a  sacrilegious  thing  as 
speak  against  a  priest.  "  Are  you — er — quite  cer- 
tain, quite  certain,  Mr.  Hankin,  of  any  statement 
you  might  make  in — er — connexion  with  this — this 
young  woman — Jenny  ?  I  take  it  she  is — er — a  Roman 
Catholic — a  little  louder  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hankin." 
There  were  rather  tense  lines  around  the  Bishop's 
mouth,  for  all  the  suavity  of  words. 

A  deep  breath  held  the  committee. 

Even  Murphy  forgot  to  spit,  in  that  curious  moment. 

"  Spinnin' -Jenny,"  corrected  Hankin,  loudly  and 
most  suddenly,  in  a  voice  that  had  gained  so  tremen- 
dously in  power,  it  might  indeed  have  claimed  kinship 
to  that  of  the  town  bull. 

The  sound  of  it  seemed  to  frighten  him  for  a  moment, 
then  he  gathered  himself  together. 

"  'Tis  a  gamble,"  he  announced. 

"  A  gamble  ?  "  His  Lordship  knotted  his  brows 
sternly  for  a  moment.  "  Oh,  I  see,  Mr.  Hankin.  I 
see  what  you  mean  !  " 

He  smiled  again,  benevolently,  encouragingly  on 
the  lone  orator  of  the  backwoods. 

Hankin's  words  tumbled  forth  in  haste  to  be  gone. 

"  'Twas  at  St.  Patrick's  sport,  your  Lordship. 
An' — an'  the  Protestants  they  have  bin'  talkin'  about 
it  so  "  ;  he  died  away  feebly  again  like  a  cracker  that 
had  missed  fire. 

Silence  claimed  the  room  thoughtfully  for  a  moment. 
There  had  been  other  things  to  tell — many  other 
things  to  tell  indeed. 

Humbledon,  who  held  the  lease  of  the  leading  pub. 
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could  have  said  more  than  any,  but  though  he  was  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  also  interested  in 
his  banking  account,  and  a  reference  to  his  hotel 
books  had  shown  him  his  most  profitable  customer. 
So  he  had  elected  to  stay  away  also,  seconded  by 
Henry  Flanagan  who  had  headed  similar  movements 
before  and  knew  the  hopelessness  of  any  appeal  to 
the  leading  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 

"  Twasn't  worth  one's  boot  leather,"  had  remarked 
the  experienced  Henry  to  the  deputation  only  that 
morning.  "  What  ye  will  have  for  your  pains  will  be 
his  Lordship's  benediction  maybe,  but  ye' 11  also  be 
payin'  a  little  over  his  fare,  ye  will.  Shure,  me  bhoys, 
'tis  Father  Mitchell  will  be  proved  to  ye  to  be  a  saint 
fit  for  Hiven  when  the  Bishop's  done  wid  him.  Yirra, 
my  bhoys,  he  will  so." 

Yes,  there  had  been  many  things  to  tell. 

Some  of  the  committee  looked  now  towards  one  of 
their  number  deputed  to  voice  them. 

He  muttered  something  about  "  bein'  late,  an' 
must  be  goin',  cows  to  be  milked,  an'  sorry  to  be  puttin' 
his  Lordship  to  the  throuble." 

"  Don't  mention  it ;  don't  mention  it,"  the  Bishop 
had  answered  heartily. 

Of  course  it  had  meant  a  great  deal  to  come  all 
this  way — over  a  hundred  miles  (he  had  coughed  to  give 
the  point  its  due  emphasis),  and  apart  from  the  ex- 
pense that  he  could  ill  afford,  there  was  so  much  valuable 
time  wasted.  He  thanked  them  all  however  with  all 
his  heart  for  the  proof  of  their  duty  towards  their 
Church  and  the  noble  Faith  of  their  Fathers.  He 
thanked  them,  with  all  his  heart,  he  had  repeated, 
laying  his  hand  over  the  region  of  that  long-withered 
organ,  even  of  course  if  they  had  slightly  misjudged 
their  parish  priest. 

Hankin  had  opened  his  mouth  again  as  if  to  say 
something,  but  the  old  priestly  autocrat  waved  him 
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down  gracefully  with  white  hand  and  half-smiling, 
half-sorrowful  face,  but  something  deeper  in  the 'eyes, 
that  were  old  but  still  keen  and  relentless. 

"  People  often  misjudged  priests,"  the  voice  went 
on  sorrowfully,  "  they  could  not  realize  what  the 
priest  had  to  endure — or  the  temptations  that  sur- 
rounded a  holy  man.  All  the  devils  that  were  sent 
out  on  the  world  tempted  a  priest  most  because  of  his 
extreme  holiness,  just  as — just  as,"  his  Lordship  re- 
peated, "  the  devil  had  tempted  Christ  long  ago  on 
the  hill-top." 

He  had  paused  to  allow  that  most  telling  sentence 
to  sink  in  deeply. 

It  always  had  an  instantaneous  effect,  had  that 
simile,  most  especially  in  the  backblocks. 

He  went  on  steadily,  sure  of  his  ground  now. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  brethren  often  mistake 
the  priest's  extreme  physical  weakness,  and  put  it 
down  to  another  cause  altogether — that  of  drink.  It 
was  very  sad — very  sad  indeed." 

The  Bishop  hereupon  shook  his  head  and  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  the  iron  of  the  aforesaid  sadness  had  entered 
into  his  very  soul. 

"  The  priests  had  much  fasting  to  do — more  than 
they  could  possibly  have  any  idea  of,"  he  went  on. 
"  They  denied  themselves  everything  in  the  way  of 
food." 

Murphy,  thinking  of  the  many  farm-bred  fowls  and 
turkeys  that  found  their  way  to  the  Presbytery, 
wriggled  uncomfortably. 

"  And  as  to  drink  they  were  more  misjudged  in  that 
than  in  anything." 

Four-fifths  of  the  deputation  thought  of  various 
rumours  from  the  Shalton  Vale  pubs,  of  well-known 
fences  that  had  upheld  his  reverence  on  the  line  of 
route  homewards,  of  many  a  strong  arm  and  sturdy 
heart,  and  lips  that  had  lied  loyally  in  the  past. 
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"  If  a  priest  even  spoke  kindly  to  any  female  mem- 
ber of  his  congregation,  or  one  accidentally  more  than 
another,  the  misguided  Protestants — who  could  hope 
for  no  reward  in  the  hereafter,  such  as  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  one  true  faith  would  assuredly  gain — these 
misguided  Protestants  thought  and  said  things  that 
no  Roman  Catholic  would  sully  his  mind  or  lips  with. 
God's  curse  would  be  on  them  if  they  even  thought 
it." 

Whereat  three  heavily-breathing  members  who 
had  most  certainly  intended  to  bring  a  long-suspected 
heart  complication  of  Father  Mitchell's  under  his 
Lordship's  notice,  decided  they  would  think  over  the 
matter. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  Lordship,  watchirlg  without  appear- 
ing to  do  so  the  tell-tale  faces.  "  Yes,  unfortunately, 
such  scandalous,  satanic  rumours  did  arise  occasion- 
ally. Their  foundation  was  in  the  black  heart  of  the 
Devil,  flying  around  even  such  peaceful  towns  as  this, 
seeking  whom  he  might  devour,  implanting  seeds  of 
thought  that  once  they  gained  a  resting-place  in  the 
brain  of  a  man  or  woman  of  the  most  Holy  Faith  of 
His  Holiness  the  •  Pope,  would  assuredly  bring  that 
man  or  woman  to  eternal  damnation,  both,"  the 
Bishop  concluded  impressively,  "  in  this  world  and  the 
next." 

He  had  closed  his  eyes  devoutly. 

Perhaps  under  lowered  lids  he  could  see  faint  doubts 
lingering. 

"  Mr.  Humbledon,  and  the  other  hotel-keeper  also, 
had  assured  him  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  Reverend  Father  Mitchell  had  been  hope- 
lessly drunk  in  their  respective  parlours  on  several 
occasions,"  he  added  as  if  with  an  afterthought. 

Another  deep  breath  held  the  small  company,  as  it 
bethought  itself  of  another  indiscreet  version  from  the 
same  source. 
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"  Of  course  no  man  will  lie  to  his  Bishop,"  that 
august  individual  asserted. 

A  telling  silence  of  sheer  consternation. 

"  There  had  also  been  an  unfounded  rumour  that 
the  Reverend  Father  Mitchell — who,  he  wished  them 
to  remember,  stood  in  the  very  place  of  God  to  them— 
had  been  in  company  with  some  men  fined  recently  for 
gambling  at  Garrat's  hotel,  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning." 

Hankin  gave  an  unmistakable  gasp. 

The  Bishop  looked  over  at  him  sharply,  only  to 
find  him  blowing  his  nose  fiercely  in  the  depths  of  an 
aggressively  red  handkerchief. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  these  rumours  were, 
alas !  too  often  taken  for  facts  by  the  members  of  the 
Church,  when  they  should  know  better.  He  was  in 
the  position  to  state  that  the  alleged  gambling  epi- 
sode was  only  a  vile  rumour.  Any  man  who  said 
otherwise  lied,  for  his  reverence  had  assured  him,  just 
before  the  interview  began,  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  it.  Two  or  three  others  had — at  Father  Mitchell's 
suggestion  and  in  order  to  clear  his  holy  character — 
denied  the  truth  of  it.  Therefore  he  ..." 

"  B — but,  your  Lordship  .  .  ." 

Redder  of  face  than  it  seemed  possible  any  human 
being  could  be,  with  the  cotton  handkerchief  dangling 
like  a  signal  of  distress,  Hankin  had  attempted  to 
speak. 

"  You  have  interrupted  me,  Mr.  Hankin,"  said  the 
Bishop  sorrowfully,  yet  in  a  tone  expressive  of  saintly 
forgiveness. 

"  I — I  ..."  Hankin  paused  again,  then  said, 
"  Faith,  'tis  nothing  at  all,  your  Lordship,  nothin'  at 
all,  only — only  " — he  looked  helplessly  around  at  the 
committee  who  were  staring  fixedly  at  the  flies  on  the 
ceiling — "  only — 'twas  about — that  night  I'd  bespeak- 
in'." 
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The  committee  abruptly  cleared  its  throat. 

"  What  night,  Mr.  Hankin,  er — would  you  stand  up 
again  ?  "  His  Lordship  leaned  forward  towards  the 
separating  table  confidentially.  "  Ah,  thanks,  Mr. 
Hankin.  Now,"  persuasively,  "  you  were  saying  ?  " 

Hankin  lumbered  heavily  to  his  feet  again.  His 
chair  clattered  to  the  floor  behind  him  in  the  emotion 
of  the  moment. 

No  one  moved,  but  a  close  observerwould  have  noted 
the  barely  perceptible  movement  of  the  Bishop's 
eyebrows. 

"  Tis  nothin'  at  all,  your  Ludship.  'Tis  sorry  to  be 
throublin' you  at  all  I  am,  but  .  .  ."he  looked  around 
for  help  again. 

Motionless,  silent  as  the  Sphinx,  sat  the  deputation. 

The  fallen  chair  behind  Hankin  was  a  mute  interro- 
gation. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Hankin  ?  " 

The  Bishop  waited. 

"  'Twas  the  gamblin'  night  at  Garrat's,"  said  Pat 
Hankin  distressfully. 

"  Oh  !  Then  I  understand,  Mr.  Hankin,"  very  coldly, 
"  that  you  have — er — some  doubt  as  to  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — I  mean  your  Ludship.     I  have  indeed." 

It  was  barely  above  a  mutter,  but  the  Bishop  caught 
the  words. 

His  mouth  hardened  suddenly ;  his  face,  no  longer 
smiling  or  urbane,  might  have  made  capital  painters' 
copy  for  an  Inquisitioner  of  olden  times. 

"  You  mean  to  insinuate,  Mr.  Hankin,  that  your 
revered  parish  priest  has  told  a  lie  .  .  ." 

"  Not  at  all,  at  all.  Not  for  the  world,"  he  was 
interrupted  feverishly.  "  Your  Ludship,  I  can't 
help  believin'  that  Father  Mitchell  was  there  that  night 
of  the  raid." 

"  And  why,"  sternly,  "  why,  Patrick  Hankin,  should 
you  believe  otherwise  ?  " 
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With  a  last  futile  look  of  appeal  to  his  silent  com- 
rades, and  an  added  nervous  momentum  to  his  Sunday 
felt  hat,  Patrick  Hankin  rushed  to  his  doom. 

"And  why,  Mr.  Hankin?  "  repeated  the  Bishop. 

"  Because — because,  your  Ludship,"  a  pause,  "  be- 
cause ...  I  was  there  mesilf." 

Silence,  stern,  pregnant  with  meaning. 

"  An'  so  was  Murphy,  warn't  ye,  Murphy,  an'  Denis 
O'Donaghy  over  there  in  the  corner,  an'  .  .  ." 

"  Ah,  thanks.  That  will  do,  Mr.  Hankin."  With 
recovered  serenity  and  impassability  of  countenance 
the  Bishop  waved  him  to  be  seated. 

And  Hankin  sa£. 

Not  quite  where  he  expected  to,  perhaps.  For  in 
such  an  emotional  stress,  caused  by  a  visit  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  to  such  a  remote  corner,  one  would 
not  be  remembering  that  the  chair,  like  the  deputation, 
had  deserted  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

With  a  crash  like  a  ton  of  bricks,  an  earthquake  in 
the  form  of  Hankin  came  down  on  the  sacristy  floor, 
violently  shaking  the  wooden  altar,  and  even  the 
clothes  press  in  the  far  corner. 

There  was  a  sudden  red  blur  of  handkerchiefs  out 
of  which  the  faces  of  the  Deputation  emerged,  eyes 
fixed  sternly,  lips  closed  but  twitching,  looking  any- 
where but  at  the  Bishop  or  the  floor. 

There  was  a  faint  sound,  suspiciously  like  smothered 
laughter,  that  did  not  come  from  the  sacristy,  unless 
it  was  from  the  long  wardrobe  where  the  priest  and 
acolytes  kept  their  clothes. 

A  startled  Hankin,  gathering  himself  and  the  chair 
together,  could  have  sworn  that  the  door  leading  on  to 
the  altar  had  opened  half  an  inch  and  closed  again, 
and  that  the  Reverend  Father  Mitchell  was  not  a 
hundred  miles  away,  or  even  at  the  sick  call  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  attending. 

"  Faith,"  as  he  said  afterward  in  sorrowful  reminis- 
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cence,  "  then,  it  must  ha'  bin'  his  ghost  laughin',  for 
divilish  like  the  sound  of  it,  it  was  indade." 

The  Bishop  had  not  moved,  save  with  his  fine  silk 
monogrammed  handkerchief,  to  sneeze  violently,  and 
in  the  moment  of  excitement  to  take  snuff  in  a  manner 
suggestive  of  his  famed  ancestors. 

Hankin's  fall  broke  up  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee broke  up  the  meeting  unanimously,  with  the 
help  of  the  Bishop. 

They  trailed  weakly  out  of  the  sacristy,  remember- 
ing suddenly  and  vividly  the  words  of  Henry  Flanagan. 
They  knelt  down  awkwardly  as  they  passed  his  Lord- 
ship, kissing  the  signet  ring.  They  did  not  linger  in  the 
churchyard  as  they  usually  did  on  Sundays  and  holy- 
days. 

Slowly,  instead,  feeling  like  sinners  of  the  worst  type, 
they  filed  out  of  the  gate  and  down  the  road  towards 
the  nearest  sheltering  corner,  where  a  friendly  pub  and 
the  experienced  Henry  Flanagan  waited. 

After  the  Bishop's  short  sermon  at  the  end,  when 
Hankin  and  his  chair  again  occupied  normal  positions 
his  Lordship  had  in  prayer  exhorted  them  to  be  better 
and  wiser  men. 

The  deputation  may  not  have  grown  better  in  the 
short  interim  between  the  beginning  of  the  interview 
and  its  ending. 

But  it  was  infinitely  wiser. 


Solemn,  dignified,  with  head  held  high  and  virtue 
triumphant  shining  complacently  from  his  face,  his 
Lordship,  the  Bishop  of  Shalton  Diocese,  marched 
slowly  down  the  separating  path  to  the  Presbytery 
of  the  parish  priest,  followed  by  an  equally  solemn 
secretary. 

Once  over  the  threshold  the  expression  of  both 
slipped  like  a  mask. 
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They  found  Father  Mitchell,  in  laughter  that  was 
almost  hysteria. 

"  Faith,  I'm  thinking  of  Hankin,"  he  explained. 

Tears  of  mirth  rained  down  the  secretary's  face 
also. 

"  Ssh  !  "  said  the  Bishop  warningly.  "  Have  they 
gone,  Schultze  ?  " 

The  secretary,  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  window, 
answered  that  they  had. 

"  There  were  signs,"  he  added,  "  that  they  intended 
calling  at  the  near  pub  for  refreshment." 

He  also  admitted,  on  pressure,  that  after  such  a 
tiring  day  .  .  . 

"  May,"  called  Father  Mitchell,  "  bring  in  the  cork- 
screw." 

The  Bishop  was  looking  reflectively  out  of  the  win- 
dow now,  watching  the  last  straggler  turning  the  corner. 

"  What  is  Hankin's  Christian  name  ?  " 

"  Patrick  Joseph,"  said  Father  Mitchell  promptly, 
hunting  in  the  cupboard. 

"  I'm  thinking,"  said  the  Bishop  dryly,  as  he  dropped 
into  the  armchair  Father  Schultze  wheeled  forward. 
"  I'm  thinking  that  his  surname  should  be  McCabe." 

"  Why,  your  Lordship  ?  "  the  secretary's  eyes  began 
to  twinkle. 

"  Because  of  his  unrehearsed  tableau  of  this  after- 
noon reminded  me  of  the  title  of  a  book." 

"  And  that  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  The  Downfall  of  Rome,"  laughed  the  Bishop. 
***** 

Noel  Stanley  had  laughed  too,  when  Father  Mitchell 
told  her  a  few  hours  afterward,  overtaking  her  as  she 
turned  in  the  cottage  gate.  He  had  been  to  the 
station  to  see  his  Lordship  and  his  secretary  off  safely, 
and  there  had  been  the  usual  devoted  crowd  of  men, 
women  and  children,  mostly  the  two  last. 

Mrs.  Aylbury,  smiling  and  pretty,  was  there  too,  in 
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her  smart  green  motor,  along  with  the  leading  Roman 
Catholics  of  Shalton  district. 

"  Poor  Hankin,"  had  said  Noel.  "  He  wouldn't 
have  said  anything  I  suppose,  only  that  he  felt  his 
own  honesty  and  truthfulness  was  impugned,  if  he 
didn't  admit  you  were  there." 

"  It  has  stopped  all  this  senseless  gossip,  anyhow," 
he  said. 

She  had  looked  up  at  him  wistfully. 

"  I  do  hope  there  will  never  be  reason  for  it  again." 

He  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  irritably. 

"  Don't  preach  to  me,  dear"  ;  he  raised  his  hat  to 
Margaret,  appearing  in  the  porch,  "  I  wc-ild  come  in 
for  an  hour  only  I  must  get  back  to  the  Presbytery, 
and  get  things  fixed  up  for  Daventry." 

"  Daventry  /  " 

She  had  given  a  sudden  start. 

He  was  looking  up  the  road  unheedingly,  yawning 
as  if  the  day  had  tired  him,  and  instinctively  she 
knew  he  had  been  drinking  again,  not  heavily  per- 
haps, but  sufficient  to  account  for  his  mood. 

'  Yes,  he  comes  by  the  six  train,  and  it's  after  five 
now.  I'll  have  just  time  to  get  to  the  Presbytery 
and  then  drive  to  the  station." 

She  watched  him  go  striding  down  the  hill,  her 
eye  following  him  mechanically,  her  thoughts  far 
away. 

Daventry  I 

The  stress  of  the  last  week  had  quite  obliterated 
the  knowledge  of  his  coming. 

Suddenly,  it  was  before  her,  something  dominant, 
vital,  bringing  with  it  a  keen  sense  of  pain. 

That  he  should  come  here — to  Shalton  Vale — of  all 
places  ! 

That  he  should  be  a  curate  under  the  Rev.  Quen- 
tin  Mitchell !  What  tuition  could  he  gain  f  What 
habits,  save  that  of  his  superior  Priest? — habits  of 
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indolence,  carelessness,  drinking,  gambling — a  desire 
to  seek  pleasure  at  all  costs,  and  over  it  throw  the 
sacred  cloak  of  Religion. 

Then  she  strove  to  remember  the  boy's  face — he  had 
been  such  a  boy  at  heart  she  remembered.  It  was  all 
a  blur  to  her  now  except  for  his  eyes,  the  brown  eager 
eyes  that  expected  so  much  of  life  and  human  nature. 

These  five  years  in  Italy  ! 

Had  they  left  their  mark  ? 

She  saw  Father  Mitchell  pause  and  talk  to  one 
of  the  choir-girls. 

It  looked  like  the  new  one,  Norah  Raynor. 

Neither  her  glance  or  her  thought  lingered  on  them. 
She  was  thinking  of  five  years  ago,  and  surging  around 
her  swept  laughter  and  song,  flashing  lights,  and 
the  rush  of  white-foamed  breakers.  .  .  . 

She  sighed  for  the  lost  youth  of  her — the  dreams 
and  illusions,  just  touched  then  by  premonitory  frost. 

Nothing  had  touched  this  Boy  of  her  remembrance. 
He  had  all  the  blossoms  of  illusions ;  all  the  gold  light  of 
the  hazy  future  shone  on  them,  all  the  white  and  rose 
light  of  the  past  had  fallen  on  them,  watered  by  the 
tears  of  a  mother  long  dead,budding  forth  at  the  prayers 
of  a  father  who  stood  for  Faith  and  Truth  and 
Honour. 

Five  years  in  Italy ! 

Were  those  blossoms  of  youth  still  unfaded  ?  Or 
had  they,  like  the  Neapolitan  roses  on  the  ship,  withered 
and  dried  in  the  strange,  close  atmosphere  ? 

Faith — Religion  of  the  Heart — was  a  beautiful 
thing — an  uncut  diamond  of  white  radiance  and  glory. 

In  the  workshop  of  a  monastery,  passing  through 
many  hands,  some  reverent,  some  rough,  how  had 
this  jewel  of  faith  he  held  been  preserved  ? 

What  had  the  lapidaries  of  Time  and  Environment 
done  ? 

She  thought  of  Quentin  Mitchell,  holding  only  a 
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tiny  diamond  chip  of  the  faith  that  had  once  been  his 
in  his  boyhood  days — now  but  a  shining  superstitious 
speck  between  him  and  positive  atheism. 

She  sighed  as  Margaret's  voice  woke  her  from  her 
dreaming  and  turned  indoors. 

Father  Mitchell  and  Norah  Raynor  were  just  parting. 

She  saw  them  shaking  hands  and  then  go  their 
different  ways. 

"  He  will  be  late  after  all,"  she  said  to  herself. 

And  then,  musingly — 

"Poor  Boy!" 

But  she  was  not  thinking  of  Mitchell  then. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE   CALL   OF   LIFE 

Would  that  we  had  never  oped 

Childhood's  wondrous  Gate. 
But — once  across  the  threshold, 

When  Life  calls,  who  may  wait  ? 

door  of  the  little  school  was  open.  A  pleasant 
humming  sound  floated  out,  pierced  here  and 
there  by  a  high,  sweet,  childish  treble.  The  pink  roses, 
clambering  over  the  porch,  and  wreathing  themselves 
about  the  white  cross  above,  were  full  of  fragrance ; 
and  the  sky  blue  as  uncut  turquoise,  as  Father  Daven- 
try  came  along  the  strip  of  gravelled  pathway. 

Father  Mitchell,  on  the  way  to  the  sick  call  of  a 
troublesome  but  wealthy  member  of  his  congregation, 
had  driven  him  only  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  school- 
meadow,  pointing  out  with  his  whip  the  old-fashioned 
grey  stone  building  that  had  once  been  a  Protestant 
church. 

"  I'd  come  with  you,"  he  said,  "  and  introduce 
you  to  the  children  and  teachers,  but  old  mother 
Murley  will  be  watching  the  clock.  She's  got  idiosyn- 
crasies, but  she's  also  got  money,  and  as  you  see, 
Shalton  Vale  wants  a  new  church  badly,  so  I'll  leave 
you  to  introduce  yourself." 

In  a  cloud  of  dust  the  buggy  had  whirled  from  sight. 

It  was  half-past  three,  and  the  little  children's 
school-day  was  nearly  over,  for  as  he  entered  the  porch 
door  there  came  the  sound  of  an  organ  in  the  choir- 
gallery,  and  then  sweet  childish  voices  floating  out  in 
the  old  hymn — 
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"  O,  Virgin  Mary,  spotless  maid, 

We  sinners  make  our  prayers  through  Thee, 
Remind  thy  Son  that  He  has  paid, 
The  price  of  our  iniquity." 

How  often,  in  sombre  Italy,  had  he  pictured  such  a 
scene  as  this — Italy,  land  of  sun,  but  deeper  shadow ; 
how  doubts  and  fears  had  brooded,  and  taken  shape  in 
that  foreign  atmosphere. 

But — Australia  ! 

Here  in  this  citadel  of  the  future — the  prospective 
future  home  of  the  Pope,  where  a  new  Vatican  would 
tower  in  all  its  might  and  majesty,  and  the  heretical 
world  come  back  and  vow  loyalty  as  in  the  Papal 
Dream — surely  in  this  clean  and  healthy  moral  atmo- 
sphere, doubts  would  fade  away  as  if  they  had  not 
been. 

Nothing  in  all  the  world,  he  told  himself,  was  like 
one  believed  it  to  be.  Youth  must  shed  some  illusions. 
Had  not  his  dark,  Italian  Father  Confessor  told  him 
so  ? 

Here  was  Australia  of  his  dreaming  of  five  years — 
in  all  her  wondrous  blue  and  gold  glory  of  passing 
Summer. 

To-day  of  all  days  one  might  fancy  Summer  return- 
ing, or  had  young  Autumn — tripping  with  bronze 
sandals  over  hill  and  dell,  casting  her  copper  and  gold 
over  tree  and  leaf — borrowed  the  blue,  rose-edged  gown 
of  Summer  ? 

The  very  roses  were  part  of  it  all — the  golden  daffo- 
dils ablaze  by  the  gateway — all  part  of  the  dream  he 
had  kept  green  in  his  heart,  through  all  the  arid  years 
— years  in  which  his  youth  went  swiftly. 

And  his  Ideals — those  wondrous  Ideals — surely 
youth  had  not  taken  them  all. 

All  their  withered  blossoms  had  seemed  to  wake  to 
new  life  when  that  morning  he  had  wakened  to  the 
wondrous  call  of  the  green  earth,  to  hear  with  a  strange 
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throb  at  the  heart,  the  magpies  warbling  over  by  the 
creek. 

Here  surely  in  the  simple  faith  of  the  country  folk 
— that  had  characterized  the  little  chapel  mass  of  that 
morning — here  surely  was  regeneration  for  the  jaded 
soul. 

Father  Mitchell  had  seemed  so  warm-hearted,  gener- 
ous, full  of  wit  and  humour  in  his  accounts  of  his 
parishioners,  and  unexacting  in  duties ;  that  had  been 
the  impression  he  had  made  in  the  few  short  hours 
since  his  arrival. 

It  all  promised  the  peace  he  craved — the  only 
unguent  for  the  hurt  Doubt  had  done  to  his  soul. 

How  palely  pink  the  roses  were,  nodding  down  at 
him — pale  as  the  heart  of  a  shell. 

Once — roses  used  to  bring  memories — those  brilliant 
flaming  Neapolitan  roses  with  their  subtle  perfume, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  memories  used  to  fill  his  heart 
with  a  strange  sadness  and  longings  for  things  he  could 
not  name. 

These  roses  seemed  to  whisper  of  it  also. 

He  turned  abruptly,  and  stepped  quietly  over  the 
threshold,  waiting  until  the  hymn  finished. 

Then  the  little  children  knelt  down,  and  he — a  little 
child  in  heart  for  that  moment — knelt  down  also. 

There  was  a  white  altar,  with  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  it. 

A  clear  voice  echoed  somewhere  in  the  gallery  above 
his  head,  mingling  with  the  children's  voices. 

Something  in  a  note  here  and  there  in  it  swept  his 
thoughts  away  to  a  big  ship  anchoring  in  the  har- 
bour— a  girl's  face  and  a  gown  pink  as  the  roses  that 
nodded  over  the  door. 

Then  he  shook  the  thought  away  desperately — it 
had  clung  too  often  to  his  heart. 

He  and  she  would  never  meet  again. 

"  Please  God,"  he  added  whisperingly,  and  bent  his 
head. 
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"  Amen !  "  came  the  clear  contralto  voice  above 
and  "  Amen  "  echoed  the  little  children. 

Steps  were  sounding  now  on  the  spiral  staircase 
that  led  down  from  the  choir  gallery  into  the  church. 

A  young  girl,  dark-haired  and  dark-eyed,  came  first, 
strapping  her  books  together,  unmistakably  the 
junior  teacher. 

Soon,  he  expected,  a  black-robed  nun  or  two  would 
come  into  the  square  of  sunlight  that  danced  on  the 
varnished  wall. 

The  children,  drilled  into  line,  were  marching  slowly 
out. 

As  they  passed  under  the  carved  gallery,  they  called 
affectionately — 

"  Good  afternoon,  teacher." 

And  a  voice,  strangely  familiar,  answered  softly— 

"  Good  afternoon,  children." 

They  passed  him  by,  where  he  knelt  in  the  shadows, 
followed  by  the  junior  teacher. 

How  like  the  voice  of  one  long  gone  from  his  life  had 
been  the  echo  from  the  gallery. 

The  teacher  was  humming  softly  ;  he  could  imagine 
her  black-garbed  form  bending  over  the  music,  and 
then  with  the  creaking  of  the  organ  stool,  that  she  was 
about  to  play. 

Out  in  the  schoolyard  the  children  were  playing. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  the  skipping  ropes,  and  voices 
keeping  time. 

Then  softly,  very  softly  the  teacher  began  to  play. 

She  did  not  sing  at  first,  but  the  organ  deepened  and 
grew,  and  filled  the  little  school-chapel  with  sound, 
rising  and  falling,  and  then  dying  away,  softly,  softly. . . . 
Suddenly  she  began  to  sing,  very  softly,  very  tenderly. 
Not  a  hymn  as  he  had  first  thought,  but  some  frag- 
ment in  German. 

Sweet  and  mournfully,  as  if  the  singer's  heart  was 
in  them,  she  sang  on — 
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Glaubst  Du,  dass  jemals  die  Rose 
Gedenket  vergangener  Tage  ? 
Glaubst  Du,  dass  von  Blatteru  verdarst 
Ertonet  je  susser  Gesang  ? 

The  organ  grew  in  power  as  the  voice  ceased  a 
moment,  then  went  on,  softly  and  more  sweetly — 

Ach  !  Gott  macht  die  Rosen  so  suss 
liar  Duft  ei  verweht, 
Wenn  der  Sommer  vergeht. 

The  children's  laughter  floated  in  through  the  open 
window,  their  merry  childish  calls  and  racing  of  little 
feet  echoed  on  the  gravelled  pathways. 

He  heard  the  organ  close  down  gently,  so  kneeling 
there  praying  for  hope  and  guidance,  he  bowed  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

The  words  of  the  song  haunted  him,  with  all  its 
tender  pathos. 

I  wonder  if  ever  the  rose 

Remembers  the  days  gone  by  ? 

I  wonder  if  melody  flows 

From  leaves  thai  are  faded  and  dry  ? 

All  that  he  too  was  wondering  in  his  heart. 
Strange  that  up  in  that  lonely  gallery  some  nun 
should  sing  a  song  of  roses  and  loss. 

Ah  !  God  makes  His  roses  so  sweet, 
Their  fragrance  is  shed 
When  the  summer  is  dead. 

A  long  sigh  as  of  utter  weariness  preceded  the  singer. 

Her  steps  echoed  on  the  stairs,  and  he  shrank  back 
into  his  shadowy  corner,  feeling  he  had  no  wish  to 
meet  any  one  to-day — only  to  be  alone  in  the  dim 
silence  with  his  thoughts. 

The  sunlight  was  fading  on  the  wall. 

He  raised  his  eyes  indifferently,  then — 

"  Glory  be  to  God,"  said  Father  Daventry  under  his 
breath,  in  the  ejaculation  of  his  Irish  ancestors. 

A  slim  figure  stood  there — a  slim  startled  figure  in  a 
pink  frock. 
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"  Glory  be  to  God,"  said  he  again,  passing  his  hand 
a  little  dazedly  across  his  forehead.  "It  is  Noel — 
Noel  ?  " 

And  Noel  found  herself  looking  up  into  a  worn  face, 
so  worn  and  changed  that  she  had  hardly  known  it — 
a  face,  strong  still,  but  thinner  as  of  one  undergoing 
self-imposed  penances ;  the  mouth  a  little  drawn  now, 
and  repressed,  a  little  bitter. 

Only  the  eyes  looked  back  at  her  unchanged — the 
eager  brown  eyes  that  had  haunted  her  for  long  after- 
wards. 

"  Why  !  "  said  Noel,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath. 
"  Why,  it's  the  Boy — it's  Father  Larry." 

Then  they  found  themselves  shaking  hands  conven- 
tionally, and  Noel  apologizing  confusedly  for  the  jld 
title. 

"  You  know  we  all  called  you  that  on  board  the  ship," 
she  said. 

Then  memory  swept  them  both  back  to  all  the  fair, 
happy  days  on  board. 

"  But — to  find  you  here.  Noel,  are  we  both  dreaming  ?  " 

She  sighed  and  they  came  back  to  the  present. 

"  No,  very  much  awake." 

In  another  moment  they  were  walking  together 
towards  the  door. 

"  I  must  introduce  you  to  those  of  the  children  that 
are  here,"  she  said. 

"  And  you  are  teacher  ?  "  His  brown  eyes  seemed 
full  of  questions.  "  I  never  knew  where  you  lived,  of 
course,  save  Australia.  It's  a  big  place,"  he  added, 
with  the  rare  smile  she  remembered. 

"  We  knew  little  of  each  other  on  board  ship." 

Her  clear  voice  was  a  little  unsteady. 

At  the  door  he  paused  and  looked  back,  seeing  what 
he  had  not  noticed  before,  the  black  crucifix  in  the 
inner  porchway,  and  the  small  sacrament  lamp  glowing 
redly. 
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Here  was  no  place  for  forbidden  reminiscences. 

They  went  out  through  the  porchway,  beneath  the 
nodding  roses,  and  she  stood  looking  mechanically 
at  the  children,  the  light  falling  on  her  shadowy  wind- 
ruffled  hair. 

"  Who  should  have  thought  we  should  meet  again  ?  " 
Noel  was  saying  in  her  sweet,  wistful  way.  "  How 
true,  if  it  be  also  trite,  Father  Daventry,  that  the 
world  is  a  small  place  after  all." 

He  had  assented  gravely,  and  then  the  conversation 
began  to  drift  into  less  personal  channels. 

She  called  the  children,  and  introduced  them  to  him, 
and  then  dismissed  them  again. 

The  group  broke  up  and  ran  skipping,  dancing  and 
playing  out  into  the  sunshine  ;  save  one  little  girl  ling- 
ering shyly  behind. 

"  That  is  little  Mary  O'Dwyer,"  she  told  him.  "  She 
always  waits  for  me,  and  calls  for  me  every  morning 
usually.  So  do  most  of  the  others,  but  Mary,  poor 
motherless  little  mite,  seems  to  have  crept  into  my 
heart  most.  I  suppose  because  of  the  loss  she  yet  has 
not  realized." 

She  called  the  child,  who  ran  happily  towards 
her. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  us  some  day,  Father 
Daventry,"  she  said  gravely.  "  I  live  with  my  Aunt 
Margaret  at  Shalton  Cottage.  It  is  almost  on  the  top 
of  the  street  where  it  runs  uphill.  I  am  very  seldom 
home,  but  I  think  you  will  like  Aunt  Margaret  im- 
mensely. Everybody  does." 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  of  the  old  boyish  light 
in  his  eyes. 

"  I  wish  I  might  come  to-night,  Noel — Miss  Stanley," 
he  corrected  himself  quickly,  realizing  that  she  wished 
evidently  to  forget  the  incidents  of  their  former  meet- 
ing, recognizing  also  that  it  was  necessary  thus  to 
address  her.  "  Father  Mitchell  told  me  he  might  not 
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be  back  until  the  morning,  in  the  event  of  Mrs.  Murley 
not  being  any  better,  and  therefore.  ..." 

She  did  not  let  him  finish. 

"  Do  come  by  all  means  then,"  she  said.  "  You 
will  probably  meet  Mrs.  Aylbury,  my  cousin.  She  is 
very  interesting  and  amusing  when  she  is  in  the  mood. 
She  gives  a  Ball  here  to-morrow  night,  and  conse- 
quently Shalton  Vale  has  its  hair  in  curling  pins" — 
she  smiled  with  a  flash  of  her  old  humour — "  the 
feminine  part  of  it  anyway." 

"  And  the  men  ?  "  entering  into  her  mood. 

"  Oh,  I  think  a  bar  of  lathery  soap  and  a  razor  will 
be  the  most  popular  aids  to  the  toilet.  This  is  the 
backblocks,  remember." 

The  children  gathered  around  her  as  she  commenced 
slowly  to  walk  to  the  gateway,  the  light  full  on  her 
face. 

It  was  then  that  he  realized  how  Noel  had  altered. 
Something  had  gone  out  of  her  face,  something  fresh 
and  sweet,  as  if  all  illusions  had  been  swept  suddenly 
from  her.  She  was  much  thinner  and  very  pale,  and 
there  were  purple  shadows  under  her  eyes. 

As  they  emerged  upon  the  wide  footway  leading 
down  to  the  main  street,  they  were  enfolded  in  a 
radiant  atmosphere,  the  sun  was  dropping  low  behind 
a  cloud-bank  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  all  the  colours 
shading  in  between. 

The  glowing  light  seemed  to  flood  the  world,  pouring 
down  on  the  little  country  town,  reflected  redly  in  the 
river,  and  bathing  the  waving  trees  and  meadows  in 
golden  glory. 

Before  them  lay  the  broad  peaceful  valley,  and  be- 
yond, the  wide  yellow  plains  of  shining  sand  and 
stunted  mulga ;  rolling  sullenly  almost  to  the  horizon 
rose  the  great  blue  chain  of  the  far-off  mountains. 

Lawrence  Daventry  stretched  out  his  arms  and  threw 
back  his  head,  drinking  in  deep  draughts  of  the  air 
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that  was  like  wine,  blowing  fresh  and  sweet  from  over 
the  valley. 

"  How  beautiful,"  he  said  involuntarily.  "  How 
beautiful  and  peaceful  it  all  is." 

Noel,  absorbed  in  her  own  emotions,  gazing  at  the 
wonderful  panorama  before  her,  had  started  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

'  Yes,"  she  sighed,  "it  is  very  beautiful." 

Then  she  turned  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  said  quickly.  "  I  will  tell 
Aunt  Margaret  that  you  will  be  calling  in  some  time 
this  evening." 

"  Yes,  do,"  then  he  turned.  "  It's  only  Rosary 
every  evening,  Father  Mitchell  tells  me,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Friday,  every  week." 

There  was  an  unspoken  question  in  her  eyes.  Was 
he  remembering  the  many  doubts  she  had  once  con- 
fided to  him  ? 

"  I  seldom  if  ever  go  to  Rosary,"  her  eyes  were 
suddenly  very  tired,  "  but  always  to  Benediction." 

In  another  moment  she  had  gathered  the  children 
together,  and  was  gone. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  that  led  to  the  Presbytery 
he  looked  back  and  saw  her,  the  fading  sunlight  beat- 
ing down  on  her  pink  gown,  and  the  big  wide  hat  with 
its  wreath  of  cornflowers,  and  little  Mary  O'Dwyer 
clinging  to  her  hand. 

The  children  were  romping  on  the  way,  their  laughter 
and  calls  floating  back  clearly  to  him. 

Two  or  three  shearers  went  past,  humping  their 
swags,  and  the  inevitable  dog  followed  them. 

A  heavily-laden  bullock  wagon,  with  its  team  of 
yoked  bullocks,  went  slowly  and  creakingly  up  the  hill. 

He  saw  them  not. 

All  that  the  road  held  for  the  moment  ere  he  turned, 
was  a  girl  in  a  pink  gown,  and  a  little  child  clinging  to 
her  skirts. 
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Then  the  melody  lifts  and  the  shadows  sway 
To  a  song  of  love,  and  a  summer's  day. 

O    Player  !     Little  ye  guessed  your  might, 
Ye  played  on  the  strings  of  hearts  to-night. 

THE  curate  of  St.  Joseph's,  stepping  from  the  quiet 
perfumed  garden  into  the  long  dark  raftered 
sitting-room,  never  quite  forgot  the  picture  it  made. 

It  was  all  so  homely  and  quaintly  beautiful,  the 
firelight  sparkling  in  the  grate,  in  curiously-wrought 
brasses  and  fender,  the  wide  cushioned  window-seats 
with  the  white  curtains  fluttering  gently  in  the  faint 
night  breeze,  the  big  deep  rush  chairs  that  seemed  to 
offer  an  invitation,  and  over  all  the  soft  golden  glo\& 
from  the  yellow-shaded  lamp  at  the  polished  centrs 
table. 

Homely,  too,  was  the  warm  welcome  Margaret 
Kenway  gave  him. 

"  Noel  has  just  been  telling  me  about  you,"  she  said. 
"  I  suppose  she  mentioned  meeting  you,  years  ago, 
when  she  returned  from  her  holiday,  but  I  haven't  a 
retentive  memory." 

She  had  smiled  at  him,  as  she  went  on. 

"  It  sounds  so  stereotyped,  doesn't  it,  to  repeat,  how 
small  the  world  is,'  but  nothing  else  half  so  appropriate 
seems  to  have  been  invented." 

She  had  drawn  forward  the  deepest,  most  comfort- 
able chair,  piling  it  with  cushions,  as,  with  a  few  words, 
he  had  gone  forward  to  greet  Noel. 
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In  another  ten  minutes  he  was  comfortably  en- 
sconced, chatting  away  as  if  he  had  known  them  for 
years  intimately,  his  manner  wearing  its  happiest 
aspect. 

Somehow  he  felt  as  if,  trudging  along  an  interminable 
winding  road,  tired  of  heart  and  body,  he  had  come 
suddenly  upon  a  cool,  green  restful  glade. 

Margaret's  heart  had  gone  out  to  him  at  once,  it  was 
easy  to  see,  and  the  very  boyishness  and  enthusiasm 
that  was  his  great  charm  came  to  the  fore,  as  they 
talked  away ;  Margaret,  with  some  dainty  fancy  work 
on  her  lap,  her  charming  face  interested,  and  her  grey 
hair  adding  rather  than  detracting  from  its  youthful- 
ness. 

Noel  said  little,  preferring  to  act  as  listener.  She 
sat  in  a  quaint  carved  chair  by  the  fire,  her  bright  hair 
and  slender  figure  outlined  against  its  dancing  back- 
ground and  the  crimson  cushions  ;  her  face  suddenly 
swept  clear  of  its  weariness,  while  the  grey  kitten  lay 
stretched  on  the  hearthrug  at  her  feet. 

Daventry  was  speaking  of  Rome,  rising  above  the 
sordid  things  that  shrouded  its  beauty. 

They  walked  with  him  as  they  listened  around  the 
fora,  the  baths,  ancient  palaces  and  arches,  around 
the  Palatine  and  the  Caelian  hills,  saw  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Pala  and  the  Aventine  in  the  glory  of  an 
Italian  sunset,  the  wonderful  collection  of  pictures  in 
the  Borghese,  Doria,  Sciarra,  Barberina  and  Corsini 
palaces,  and  wondrous  old  masterpieces,  almost  black 
with  age,  in  almost  every  church. 

"  Rome  is  divided  clearly  into  two  parts  now,"  he 
went  on,  treading  its  winding  streets  in  retrospection, 
"  the  modern  and  the  old.  There  are  now  as  many 
hotels  as  there  were  churches  in  times  gone  by.  The 
ruins  of  dead  cities  and  the  evidence  of  dead  things 
lie  everywhere.  Its  antiquarian  interest  surpasses 
that  of  any  other  place  in  the  world ;  ah,  it  is  wonder- 
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ful  " ;  and  then  suddenly,  as  if  to  himself,  "  and  dead." 

He  had  shaken  away  thoughts  that  seemed  crowding 
about  him. 

"  Modern  Rome  has  been  reviving  its  old  interests  of 
late  years — silk,  and  mosaic,  and  jewellery,  and  repro- 
ductions of  olden  art.  Old  Rome  is  slowly  passing." 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  said  Margaret,  her  face  aglow. 
"  I  would  love  to  visit  it,  but  to  live  there,"  she  shook 
her  head,  "  I  think,  Father  Daventry,  I  would  rather 
Australia." 

"  Ah,  Australia !  "  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  "  the 
land  of  new  things,  great  things;  the  naiton  of  the 
future.  ..." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Noel  musingly,  "  I  have  been 
thinking  of  England.  What  a  wonderful  country  it  is. 
All  roads  and  all  ambitions  lead  there.  It  is  the  great 
star  of  the  world." 

"  A  star  that  maybe  is  near  its  setting." 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 

"  Why  ?  Do  you  believe  that  other  nations  may 
conquer  it  ?  Germany  for  instance  ?  Surely  you 
do  not  take  any  notice  of  the  war  scare.  ..." 

He  interrupted  her  gravely. 

"  No  foreign  nation  need  help  in  the  matter, 
England  is  being  strangled  by  her  own  race." 

His  earnest  voice  carried  conviction. 

"  Look  at  those  that  sit  in  high  places,"  he  quoted; 
then  after  a  silence — 

"  There  are  men  of  to-day  selling  their  honour  and 
that  of  their  country  in  the  market-place  of  Life, 
offering  their  wares  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  Eng- 
land meet  the  two  great  extremes  of  Honour  and  Dis- 
honour, of  Poverty  and  Riches,  of  all  that  is  good  and 
all  that  is  evil,"  his  voice  dropped,  "  and  the  Good  of 
all  these  things  is  not  winning  the  day." 

"And  Ireland  .  .  ."     Margaret  was  leaning  forward. 

It  was  Noel  who  answered  her. 
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"  Poor  Ireland,  she  is  only  a  helpless  pawn  in  the 
game — a  political  stepping-stone  at  present  in  the 
scheme  for  place  and  power." 

He  had  looked  up,  startled  at  the  vehemence  in  her 
voice. 

"  Tell  me,  Father  Daventry,"  she  asked  imperiously. 
"  What  are  the  Nationalists  fighting  for — the  down- 
trodden, broken,  pillaged  country  that  gave  them 
birth  ?  or  for  place  and  power  they  could  never  gain 
in  any  other  way  ?  " 

"  Noel,  dear !  "  her  aunt  was  frankly  shocked. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  true,"  flung  out  the  girl,  moving  rest- 
lessly. "  I  can  see  Ireland,  duped,  blindfolded,  drugged 
with  false  promises,  marching  blindly  on  to  her  doom, 
and  all  for  a  few  men  who  ..." 

"  Don't,  Noel,"  said  her  aunt.  "  Your  views  might 
be,  and  no  doubt  are,  painful  to  Father  Daventry. 
You  see,"  she  turned  and  smiled  at  the  young  priest, 
"  she  is  quite  a  revolutionary  at  heart,  really  a  rank 
Socialist  I  believe." 

"  The  present  state  of  things  in  the  political  world 
are  enough  to  make  one  so,"  Noel  declared  with 
warmth.  "  They  are  deplorable,  but — if  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
future  race  at  heart — could  be  easily  altered." 

"  Rank  heresy,"  from  Margaret. 

"  These  men  have  their  hour  and  die,  Margaret,  but 
the  world  goes  on.  The  next  generation,  and  many 
after,  must  suffer  for  the  thoughtless  or  selfish  acts  of 
this." 

"  I  shall  not  be  surprised,"  laughed  Father  Daven- 
try, "  to  hear  you  have  become  a  militant  suffragette." 

"  I'm  not  a  suffragette,"  she  declared,  "  but  if  we 
thrash  out  the  problem  of  militancy,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  men  did  things  also  when  they  wanted  their 
vote." 

Daventry  had  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  watching  her 
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with  a  keen  appreciation  of  her  unconscious  betrayal 
of  her  own  emotions. 

A  different  Noel  was  this,  alive,  sparkling,  her  face 
aglow  and  youthful  again. 

"  Steer  clear  of  politics,  both  of  you,"  she  warned 
him  laughingly,  "  or  Samson-like,  you'll  be  pulling 
down  the  pillars  of  your  own  private  temples." 

"  Now,  who  is  talking  about  politics  ?  "  said  a  voice 
suddenly,  a  clear,  cheerful  voice,  rather  high. 

With  a  start  they  turned  to  find  Eileen  Aylbury. 
She  had  entered  quietly,  and  stopped  abruptly  as  she 
came  upon  the  little  scene. 

"  You  were  making  such  a  din  you  never  even  heard 
the  motor."  They  could  hear  it  plainly  now.  "I've 
told  Hicks  to  come  back  in  an  hour  for  me.  I  come 
here  for  a  quiet  time,  and  the  first  thing  I  hear  as  I 
enter  is  a  discussion  on  politics." 

"  Politics,  mind  you  !  "  her  pretty  nose  went  figur- 
atively up  in  the  air,  "as  if  I  don't  get  enough  of  it, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  when  I'm  in  town.  How  are 
you,  Margaret  and  Noel?  "  she  kissed  them  both,  and 
then  turned ;  "  and  just  fancy  you,  Father  Mitchell, 
at  your  age.  ..." 

She  stopped  abruptly,  as  the  young  priest  rose  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  armchair. 

"  It  isn't  Father  Mitchell,"  Margaret  explained 
laughingly.  "  You  heard  of  Father  Daventry's 
arrival  perhaps :  my  niece,  Mrs.  Aylbury." 

They  shook  hands. 

"  I  knew  you  were  coming,"  Mrs.  Aylbury  said 
frankly,  "  but  I'd  forgotten  the  day." 

She  was  elaborately  dressed  in  black,  that  rustled 
as  she  moved,  and  an  immense  hat  trimmed  with 
masses  of  violets. 

"  I  haven't  been  home  since  this  afternoon,"  she 
confessed.  "  I  went  out  to  dinner  at  the  O'Regan's. 
It's  really  a  dreadful  thing,"  she  informed  Father 
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Daventry  candidly,  "  to  be  a  politician's  wife.  Don't 
you  think  so,  especially  when  you  have  to  eat  some  of 
the  voters'  dinners." 

"  I've  never  had  that  honour,"  he  admitted  amidst 
laughter,  "  either  being  the  politician's  wife  or  con- 
suming the  dinner." 

She  settled  herself  snugly  in  the  chair  he  brought 
forward,  and  the  conversation  became  general.  As  Noel 
had  told  him,  he  found  Mrs.  Aylbury  witty  and  inter- 
esting. She  skipped  like  a  swallow  lightly  over  every 
topic  of  the  day,  or  of  Shalton  district,  and  the  time 
sped  by  swiftly,  interspersed  with  laughter. 

"  Why,  Galatea  dear,"  she  teased  Noel  once,  "  you're 
actually  waking  to  life.  Have  you  a  Pygmalion 
hidden  anywhere  in  Shalton  Vale?  " 

Noel  had  blushed  vividly,  suddenly,  unexplainedly 
embarrassed ;  while  Mrs.  Aylbury  had  rattled  on  to 
another  topic. 

Daventry  had  incidentally  mentioned  that  he  had 
met  Miss  Stanley  before,  and  she  pounced  down  on  the 
fact  with  avidity. 

"  Really,"  she  sparkled.  "  Where  ?  On  the  boat— 
not  the  time  you  toured  through  Italy,  Noel  dear  ? 
Well,  now,  isn't  that  interesting  ?  " 

Then  her  eyes  narrowed. 

"  And  was  Noel  dull  ?  No,  not  as  she  is  now,  but 
you  should  have  seen  her  a  week  ago,"  she  threw  out 
her  hands  in  a  pretty  gesture  of  comic  despair.  "  She 
insists  on  burying  herself  down  here.  It  is  only  lately 
that  she  has  even  given  a  definite  promise  to  come 
to  me  shortly.  It  will  be  shortly,  will  it  not  ?  "  this 
to  an  embarrassed  Margaret  who  was  rising  to  prepare 
supper,  "  and  of  course  on  shipboard  you  would  see 
a  great  deal  of  each  other.  You  must  tell  me  all  about 
it,  Father  Daventry." 

Ordinarily  Mrs.  Aylbury  ran  on,  without  pausing 
for  an  answer,  now  she  waited. 
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Father  Daventry  was  just  about  to  answer  when 
Noel  spoke. 

"  Father  Daventry  and  I  just  saw  each  other  across 
the  dining  saloon  generally,  Eileen,  or  at  remote  dis- 
tances on  deck.  Priests,  you  know,  are  not  like  other  men, 
Eileen,"  she  added  smoothly,  "  they  have  their  prayers 
while  other  people  frivol.  Is  that  not  so,  Father  ?  " 

Her  eyes,  raised  to  his,  had  an  appeal  he  could  not 
understand,  but  which  demanded  an  affirmative. 
With  the  giving  of  it,  came  the  remembrance  of  the 
mystery  that  had  seemed  to  hang  round  Noel  Stanley 
in  those  days — the  indescribable  sadness  that  had 
sometimes  swept  across  her  lightest  mood,  and  then 
— his  hands  clenched — that  memory  of  his  last  night 
on  board  the  Ovala. 

Why  had  she  wished  to  evade  the  apparently  harm- 
less question  of  her  cousin  ? 

For  a  second  the  room  swept  away  and  he  saw  a 
girl's  face,  white,  drawn,  anguished,  heard  the  terrible 
whisper  of  hopelessness,  then  he  found  himself  answer- 
ing some  trifling  question  of  Mrs.  Aylbury's  about 
Italy,  and,  over  in  her  chair  by  the  fireplace,  Noel  sat, 
laughing,  flushed,  and  with  eyes  shining  at  something 
her  cousin  was  saying. 

Had  he  only  dreamed  it  after  all  ? 

His  eyes  searching  her  face  for  answer,  found  none 
there,  until  he  saw  her  hand,  clenching  the  arm  of  her 
chair. 

Eileen  Aylbury,  with  a  laughing  word  or  two, 
had  tripped  off  to  Margaret,  engaged  in  one  of  the 
inner  rooms  in  her  preparations  for  supper,  and  for  the 
moment  Noel  and  he  were  left  alone. 

He  regarded  her  a  moment  in  silence. 

She  was  smoothing  her  hair  with  one  hand — a 
habit  she  had  when  not  thinking  of  anything  particular 
—and  her  big  grey  eyes  weie  staring  at  the  fire,  the 
long  lashes  dark  on  her  cheek. 
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"  Would  you  sing  for  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  would  you  like  ?  "  she  replied  simply,  with 
an  involuntary  smile. 

He  leaned  forward  unconsciously. 

"  The  httle  song  you  sang  this  afternoon." 

"  Oh,"  she  had  forgotten, "  I  did  not  know  you  were 
there  then.  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Something  about  Dead  Roses,  I  think.  It  began 
Glaubst  Du." 

"  So  many  things  in  life  begin  like  that,"  she  re- 
marked, half -jestingly,  half-sadly,  as  she  went  over  to 
the  piano. 

Seating  herself  in  her  unaffected  way,  she  began  to 
play  the  first  soft  notes  of  the  prelude. 

"  Noel,  you're  a  dear  thing  to  sing  that,"  appraised 
Eileen  Aylbury  from  the  dining-room.  "  Sing  it  in 
the  original  French,  will  you  ?  " 

Softly,  caressingly,  the  plaintive  little  song  crept 
into  the  room — 

''  Notre  vie  aussi  est  fande 
Rien  nons  reste  que  de  pleurs. 
Et  1'age  aux  ailes  foncees 
Attriste  et  assombrit  nos  couers." 

Noel's  sweet  soprano,  trained  by  an  old  German 
maestro  who  had  drifted  for  a  brief  year  to.  Shaltor. 
Vale  College,  filled  the  long  room  with  melody,  threaded 
with  the  sadness  of  the  inevitable  now. 

"  Ah  non  !     Dans  nons  alnes  est  rest6 
Le  doux  souvenir  de  nos  jours  de  plaisir 
De  jeunesse  et  d'ete  passes  !  " 

The  little  plaintive  song  drew  to  a  close. 

At  Eileen's  request,  seconded  warmly  by  his  own,  she 
sang  it  again. 

He  found  himself  listening  with  a  keen  feeling  of 
depression,  following  hard  on  the  heels  of  momentary 
pleasure. 
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His  mind  had  drifted  back  to  the  thoughts  that  had 
once  possessed  him,  bygone  dreams  of  the  sweet, 
sacred  relations  of  life  that  a  priest  must  have  no 
desire  for,  memories  of  a  happy  home  where  the 
simple  faith  and  simple  emotions  had  approached 
more  nearly  the  divine  than  aught  else  since. 

For  a  moment  the  complexities  of  the  Church  slipped 
away,  as  Noel  sang  on. 

The  words  thrilled  him  poignantly — • 

"  I  wonder  if  ever  the  rose 
Remembers  the  days  gone  by  ?  " 

Thoughts  long,  long  dead  stirred  in  his  heart,  as 
withered  rose  leaves  may  in  the  wind. 

M  Though  Life  be  the  Birthday  of  tears 
Roses  are  shed  on  its  way, 
May  all  that  endures  and  endears 
Be  gathered  and  garnered  as  they." 

He  leaned  forward,  looking  at  Noel  strangely. 

"  For  God  makes  His  roses  so  sweet, 
Their  fragrance  is  shed, 
When  the  giver  is  dead  1  " 

She  had  finished  singing,  she  turned,  her  eyes  very 
bright  as  if  unshed  tears  lurked  behind  them. 

"  We  can  rarely  get  Noel  to  sing,"  Mrs.  Aylbury  was 
informing  Father  Daventry,  "  and,  only  for  Margaret, 
the  piano  would  be  out  of  tune,  it  really  would.  Noel 
never  touched  it  once  for  years — nearly  four  years 
wasn't  it,  Margaret  ?  " 

He  had  looked  swiftly  at  the  girl,  to  find  her  eyes  full 
of  pain,  and  he  switched  the  conversation  off  to  other 
channels. 

Margaret  and  Eileen  had  brought  in  supper,  wheel- 
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ing  out  from  the  shadows  the  quaintly  carved  afternoon 
table,  and  covering  its  dark,  brilliantly  polished  surface 
with  a  delicate,  hand-wrought  supper  cloth. 

The  inmates  of  Shalton  Cottage  kept  the  china  and 
silver  appointments  in  a  cedarwood  corner  cabinet 
with  glass  doors,  dedicated  to  that  use  alone,  and 
fragrantly  scented  with  Margaret's  pot-pourri. 

There  was  the  silver  afternoon  and  coffee  service, 
and  other  silver  things,  old-fashioned  and  daintily 
wrought,  that  gleamed  beautifully  from  shadowy 
recesses. 

Soon  they  glittered  and  sparkled  on  the  lace  cloth, 
in  the  glow  of  the  yellow  lamp. 

Noel  knelt  on  the  hearthrug  a  moment  to  adjust 
the  silver  coffee-pot  for  warming,  while  she  waited  for 
the  kettle  to  boil. 

A  delightful  sense  of  intimacy  lingered  around  the 
room,  and  pretty  Mrs.  Aylbury  fluttered  around,  for 
the  passing  hour  no  longer  a  social  butterfly  but  a  girl 
again,  recalling  girlhood  times. 

"  Not  in  this  house,"  she  had  explained,  and  he 
had  noted  both  Margaret's  and  Noel's  eyes  grow 
wistful  for  the  old, never-forgotten  roof-tree,  "but  the 
ways  are  just  the  same,  and  there  are  some  of  the  dear 
things  that  make  for  home,  that  always  bring  memories 
back  to  me." 

"  And  I  remember,"  said  Noel  dreamily,  "  the  time 
when  I,  a  small  child,  used  to  watch  this  very  silver  urn 
in  awe.  My  grandmother  presided  over  it  then,  gener- 
ally, looking  at  me  over  the  top  of  her  spectacles,  and 
lecturing  me  on  my  many  delinquencies."  Her  amused 
laughter  rippled  through  the  room.  "  I  was  always 
in  trouble  in  those  days,  for  I  had  a  mania  for  bird- 
nesting." 

"  I  think  you  must  have  climbed  nearly  every  tree 
within  walking  distance  of  Shalton  Manor,"  supple- 
mented Eileen  Aylbury,  "  and  when  you  got  any  eggs, 
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you  used  to  have  a  fit  of  remorse,  and  take  them  back 
to  the  birds'  nests  again." 

"  I  must  have  often  mixed  things  up  a  bit,"  Noel 
confessed,  and  they  all  laughed  at  the  thought. 

"  I  had  to  mend  the  pinafores,"  added  Mar- 
garet. 

"  Noel  in  those  days  was  always  ragged,"  teased 
Eileen,  "  and  her  hair — was  there  ever  such  a  wild 
tangle,  Margaret  ?  " 

"  And  Eileen  was  such  a  snob,"  Noel  laughingly  re- 
torted. "  She,  in  a  spotless  pinafore  and  clean  frock, 
used  to  stand  under  the  tree,  and  go  into  extreme 
details  of  what  would  happen  to  me  when  I  reached 
home.  She  used  to  draw  most  lurid  pictures  of  the 
reception  awaiting  me.  I  think,"  she  added,  with  a 
sly  glance  at  her  aunt  and  Father  Daventry,  "  that 
she  must  have  had  a  premonition  that  she  would  be  the 
wife  of  a  politician,  for  though  she  lectured  me,  she 
always  wanted  the  eggs." 

Eileen  joined  in  merrily  with  the  gay,  insouciant 
laughter  that  followed. 

The  kettle  in  the  grate  began  suddenly  to  bubble 
at  the  spout,  with  a  little  whirl  of  steam,  and  they 
turned  their  attention  to  the  coffee. 

When  it  was  all  ready  they  sat  around  the  little 
table  happily. 

Outside  Mrs.  Aylbury's  motor  had  stopped  again 
noisily  at  the  gateway. 

"  Hicks  will  know  the  scenery  around  here,"  Mar- 
garet had  remarked  humorously. 

Afterwards  when  they  were  leaving,  Mrs.  Aylbury 
had  offered  Father  Daventry  a  lift  home  in  the  motor, 
but  he  had  declined,  preferring  the  walk  home  in  the 
moonlight. 

Margaret  Ken  way  and  Noel  came  down  to  the  gate 
with  them,  and  Father  Daventry  had  lingered  for  a  few 
moments  after  the  car  had  driven  off. 
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"  Don't  forget  the  Ball  to-morrow  night,"  Mrs. 
Aylbury  had  called. 

"  We  may.  There  are  so  many  social  affairs  in  this 
city,"  Noel  had  answered  jestingly. 

"  It  has  been  quite  a  happy  night  in  its  way,"  she  said 
to  Margaret,  when  they  were  going  up  the  pathway 
together,  arm  in  arm.  "  No  need  to  ask  you,  Meg 
dear,  if  you  liked  Father  Daventry." 

"  I  did,  immensely.  He  is  very  boyish,  and  yet " — 
she  paused  thoughtfully — "  I  had  the  feeling  at  times 
that  he  was  quite  unhappy.  I  don't  mean  in  a  bored 
sense,  dear,  but  as  if  under  it  all,  Life  was  hurting  him 
in  some  way." 

"  He  has  changed,"  Noel  assented,  and  then,  a  little 
bitterly,  "  one  can  hardly  expect  a  priest,  Margaret,  to 
retain  boyhood  ideals  long." 

Margaret  said  no  more  on  the  subject. 

That  night,  before  she  went  to  bed,  Noel  knelt  for 
a  long  while  before  the  open  window,  looking  out  at  the 
stars. 

Every  night  praying  for  those  near  and  dear  to  her, 
she  had  prayed  also  for  the  man  who  had  broken  her 
trust  in  many  things,  had  stripped  her  of  all  Faith, 
save  an  intuitive  belief  in  the  hereafter,  and  in  a 
tender,  all-seeing  God. 

To-night,  kneeling  there,  she  added  a  new  name, 
praying  that  sorrow  would  pass  by  him. 

"  Poor  Boy,"  she  had  thought  wistfully,  pausing  a 
moment  ere  she  blew  out  the  light,  and  then  creeping 
into  bed  beside  Margaret. 

Daventry  had  gone  down  the  road  towards  the 
Presbytery,  choosing  however  the  longer  road. 

A  slim  crescent  of  a  moon  was  low  in  the  sky,  and 
long  shadows  stretched  themselves  before  his  path. 

From  the  main  street  he  had  avoided  by  this  route, 
came  a  disconnected  sound  of  voices,  and  now  and 
again  an  echo  of  laughter. 
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Here  by  the  creek  the  path  wound  through  pine 
and  native  tree,  and  eucalyptus,  and  all  around  him 
was  the  peculiar  sleepy  hush  of  an  Australian  night. 
He  lifted  his  face  to  the  distant  mountains  that, 
enveloped  in  night's  purple  cloak,  seemed  to  have 
drawn  nearer. 

All  things  altered,  but  the  mountains  changed  not. 
They  kept  their  solemn  watch  over  the  valley  and  the 
wide  plains,  serene  and  unchanging  and  ever  mysterious. 

Once  he  had  believed  the  Faith  of  the  Church  like 
that. 

Now  ? 

He  did  not  know — he  did  not  even  want  to  think. 
Something  in  him  had  hardened — frozen. 

Thought  had  hurt  him  so  cruelly,  beating  at  his 
brain,  and  asking  ceaseless  questions. 

It  was  called  in  monastery  or  cathedral  the  forbidden 
sin  of  Doubt. 

Here  in  this  tender  brooding  silence  he  would  surely 
find  peace  and  healing  balm. 

For  a  few  hours  to-night  he  had  been  almost  happy. 

He  leaned  on  one  of  the  posts  of  the  wired  split  fence 
that  was  grey  with  time. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  far-off  hills,  but  his 
thoughts  were  for  the  moment  back  in  the  room  at 
Shelton  cottage — the  long,  low  room  flooded  with 
yellow  light  from  lamp  and  dancing  fire. 

Margaret  Kenway  nor  Eileen  Aylbury  were  not  there. 

The  room  held  only  a  girl,  singing. 

All  the  plaintive  tenderness  of  the  song  drifted  back 
to  him — the  longing,  the  aspiration,  the  infinite  resigna- 
tion in  the  last  few  lines. 

"  Ah  !  God  makes  His  roses  so  sweet, 
Their  fragrance  is  shed 
When  the  giver  is  dead." 

When  the  giver  is  dead. 
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The  scent  of  crushed  roses  seemed  for  a  moment 
around  him,  so  strong  was  memory. 

Strangely,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  pot-pourri  of  remem- 
brance held  but  two  things,  a  dimly-lighted  shrine, 
redolent  with  Neapolitan  roses,  and  a  pale  pink  rose, 
seared  already  by  the  touch  of  summer,  nodding  over 
the  old  school  porch. 

And  nothing  else  ? 

He  turned,  thrusting  it  away  from  him,  striding 
down  the  roadway  to  where  the  lights  from  the  Presby- 
tery twinkled  through  the  trees. 

He  must  spend  an  hour  in  the  chapel,  striving  to 
win  back  the  power  of  Faith  he  had  lost  through  the 
grim  inroad  of  Doubt. 

"...  roses  are  shed  on  its  way 
May  all  that  endures  and  endears 
Be  gathered  and  garnered  as  they." 

How  the  song  haunted  him — and  how  memories  he 
would  thrust  aside  pursued  him. 

He  thought  of  Noel  then,  coming  slowly  down  the 
staircase  with  the  square  of  sunlight  dancing  on  the 
wall  behind  her,  and  of  the  Noel  of  five  years  ago. 

How  clearly  it  came  back  to  him.    Du  Glaubst  I 

Had  it  ever  left  him,  he  wondered  ? 

With  the  swift  onrush  of  that  thought,  he  knew  that 
her  memory  was  woven  into  his  life. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE   HOUR  OF  AWAKENING 

Music  and  mirth  and  rippling  laughter 
Little  youth  recks  of  what  comes  after, 
Valsc  fandango,  or  minuet 
Who  keeps  Tally  ?     (And  yet,  one  day, 
Age  finds  that  in  heart's  blood,  written  red, 
All  that  Youth  deemed  long  cold  and  dead.) 


band  was  crashing  out  a  gay  insouciant 
J[  measure  that  set  the  heart  athrill  and  pulses 
beating  eagerly.  The  local  hall  was  a  whirling  mass 
of  life  and  colour  as  Father  Mitchell  and  the  younger 
priest  threaded  their  way  through  the  crowd  lining 
the  walls,  towards  their  hostess. 

What  Mrs.  Aylbury  did,  she  did  well. 

The  gorgeous  decorations  confirmed  that. 

Long  trellises  of  purple  and  amethyst  flowers  hung 
everywhere,  floating  ribbons  and  orange  lanterns,  a  won- 
drous centre  canopy  of  convolvulus  from  deepest  purple 
to  palest  mauve  and  heliotrope,  all  aglow  with  orange 
light,  had  transformed  the  old  hall  out  of  all  knowledge. 
They  found  Mrs.  Aylbury  and  Margaret  Kenway  on 
the  stage  among  the  banked-up  mass  of  palms,  crowded 
with  lounge  chairs  and  rush  settees,  and  in  the  back- 
ground a  painted  scene  of  white  castles  and  stone 
balustrading,  with  a  sweep  of  green  sward  sloping  to  a 
moonlit  sea,  and  down  on  it  all  the  golden  lights  flashed 
and  glowed  like  stars. 

'  You  must  meet  my  husband,"  said  the  good  fairy 
of  the  hour,  when  the  greetings  were  over.  "  He  is 
always  disappearing  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  palms. 
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He  is  afraid,"  she  added  with  a  charming  mdue,  "  that 
the  cows  will  wander  in.  This  is  the  famous  cow- 
country,  Father  Daventry ;  all  the  farmers  when 
they  come  to  dances  bring  the  cows  too,  and  the  pails 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  dairy  impedimenta ;  they  first 
prop  them  up  outside  the  hall,  and  dance  away  to  their 
hearts'  content.  So  if  you  hear  a  mooing  outside  you'll 
know  it's  milking-time." 

"  Eileen!  "  protested  Margaret  amid  hearty  laughter 
from  Father  Mitchell. 

Father  Daventry,  who  had  been  absent-mindedly 
watching  the  dances,  joined  in  also. 

"  Oh,  there's  lots  more  to  be  said,  Margaret,  really." 

She  flitted  away,  a  shimmering  figure  in  mauve  chiffon 
and  satin,  sparkling  with  jewels,  a  frail  white  aigrette 
nodding  on  her  elaborately  coiffured  head,  and  the 
blacked-coated  figure  of  the  Reverend  Father  Mitchell 
followed  her. 

They  succeeded  in  unearthing  the  member  for  Shalton 
Vale  from  somewhere  among  the  palms,  deep  in  political 
discussion  with  Henry  Flanagan. 

Margaret  and  Father  Daventry,  waiting  by  the 
palms  among  the  imitation  marble  pillars,  heard  her 
laughing,  scolding  voice. 

"  For  shame  on  the  two  of  you."  Daventry  could 
imagine  her  hands  raised  in  mock  horror.  "  Politics 
on  the  night  of  my  ball !  Henry,  you'll  come  to  a  bad 
end,  you  will.  I  can  see  you  a  member  for  Parliament." 

With  laughter  and  merriment  and  protestations 
they  returned,  and  Daventry  found  himself  confronting 
Herbert  Aylbury. 

Quite  unlike  what  he  had  pictured  Eileen's  husband 
to  be,  was  this  quiet,  phlegmatic,  dull-looking  indivi- 
dual, looking  rather  bored  than  otherwise. 

He  remembered,  suddenly,  Father  Mitchell's  words 
of  that  morning. 

"  She  has  all  the  brains  necessary,"  he  had  said  dryly. 
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"  It's  a  billet  anyway  that  doesn't  seem  to  require 
much  mental  strain,  judging  from  results.  They  say 
she  writes  his  speeches  even.  We  find  him  and  a  few 
of  his  confreres  useful  for  foundation  stones,  or  heading  a 
list.  The  Drifting  three-fifths  of  the  world  follow  any- 
thing with  the  halo  of  position  attached."  His  shrug 
had  spoken  volumes. 

Mrs.  Aylbury  was  introducing  her  husband  proudly, 
and  with  the  dexterity  of  an  experienced  and  successful 
hostess,  steering  the  conversation  into  several  topical 
and  interesting  channels. 

Here,  in  the  blaze  of  light  that  mocked  at  day,  with 
the  strains  of  the  band  ringing  out  briskly,  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  world,  from  the  dainty  head  that  enclosed 
the  brain  of  a  leader,  to  her  polished  and  manicured 
finger-tips. 

Father  Daventry,  propelled  into  conversation  with 
Aylbury,  found  his  words  growing  less,  and  his 
thoughts  drifting,  partly  because  one  found  this  state 
of  things  common  where  Herbert  Aylbury  was  con- 
cerned, and  partly  because  his  eyes  were  mechani- 
cally seeking  Noel  Stanley  among  the  dancers,  or  those 
lining  the  wall. 

He  was  glad  when  some  one  called  Aylbury  away, 
and  he  turned  to  find  Margaret  beside  him. 

"  I've  been  looking  for  Noel,"  she  said,  "  but  I  can't 
see  her  among  the  crowd.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  one,  isn't  it,  but  I  saw  her  half  an  hour 
ago." 

"  Is  she  dancing  ?  "  Somehow  he  didn't  like  the 
thought. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  must.  You  see  she  has  known  most  of 
them  for  years,  some  of  them  from  babyhood  almost. 
It  is  a  duty  really  at  a  dance  like  this,  and  she  is  very 
popular." 

Eileen  broke  away  from  a  group  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  followed  by  Henry  Flanagan. 
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"  Henry  has  been  looking  everywhere  for  you,  Mar- 
garet. Where  did  you  get  to  ?  " 

"  I  went  out  to  the  rest-room  to  see  Mrs.  Hankin's 
new  baby,"  she  admitted,  smiling.  "  All  the  family 
arrive,  Father  Daventry,"  she  said,  turning  to  him, 
"  that  is  what  makes  the  hall  so  crowded.  You  will 
see  children  here  dancing  with  their  fathers  and  mothera 
Most  Australian  children  dance  soon  after  they  toddle. 
One  of  the  ante-rooms  becomes  a  temporary  creche 
for  the  very  wee  ones,  and  one  or  two  mothers  will 
mind  the  children  in  turn,  while  the  others  dance." 

"  It  is  the  only  life  that  they  have,"  she  added  with 
a  wistful  inflection  that  reminded  him  of  Noel.  "  Most 
of  them  work  so  hard." 

"  Lecture  on  the  cow-country  by  Margaret  Kenway," 
announced  Mrs.  Aylbury  merrily.  "  Margaret,  I  must 
remind  you  this  is  Henry's  waltz.  He  is  struck  dumb  by 
your  sudden  eloquent  brief  for  farmers." 

They  watched,  alone  for  the  moment,  Henry  and 
Margaret  thread  their  way  into  the  measure  of  the 
dance.  Flanagan,  of  medium  height,  well  built  if  rather 
stout,  his  good-natured  face  aglow.  Margaret,  tall, 
distinguished  in  her  black  and  white  evening  gown, 
her  face  smiling  at  something  her  partner  was  say- 
ing. 

"I'm  going  to  marry  those  two  before  the  year  is 
out,"  asserted  Mrs.  Aylbury;  "  at  least,"  she  laughed 
up  at  him,  "I'll  deliver  them  into  your  hands  for  the 
final  tying." 

"  Are  they  engaged  ?  " 

"  No,  not  yet.  Henry  has  asked  Margaret  recently, 
but  Margaret  says  she  is  content  as  she  is.  I  don't 
believe  it  though."  She  was  sitting  down  next  him, 
and  now  she  leaned  forward  confidentially.  "  I  really 
believe  that  there  is  only  one  thing  over  which  Margaret 
hesitates." 

"  And  that  ?  " 
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He  asked  the  question  more  for  something  to  say, 
than  any  exceptional  interest  in  the  subject. 

"  Just  because,  some  years  ago  now,  Henry  asked 
Noel  to  marry  him." 

"  Noel  ?  " 

Some  one  was  beckoning  Mrs.  Aylbury,  and  she  rose, 
pausing  a  moment  and  tapping  her  plumed  fan  against 
the  rush  chair. 

"  Yes  !  He  asked  her  twice,  I  think." 

"  And — did  she — she  didn't  care  for  him  then  ?  " 
he  was  watching  the  dancers  interestedly  it  seemed. 

"  Noel  ?  No  ;  when  I  think  of  the  chances  Noel  had 
I  feel  quite  cross  with  her.  Herbert  has  an  old  maid 
aunt,  and  I  tell  Noel  she  is  just  drifting  into  the  same 
habits.  She  shouldn't  coop  herself  up  in  a  place  like 
this.  It  looks  gay  to-night,  but  it's  absolutely  dead 
nearly  always." 

"  You  don't  think  she  will  ever  marry  then.  She 
has — she  has  probably  never  cared  enough  for  any 
one."  He  was  still  watching  the  dancers. 

"  But  she  is  going  to  marry,"  declared  his  hostess 
with  an  energy  that  startled  him.  "  I'm  an  inveterate 
match-maker,  they  tell  me,  and  I'm  determined  when  I 
carry  her  off  to  town  to  remember  that  one  old  maid 
in  the  family  is  enough." 

"  Will  that  be  soon  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  when  Margaret  makes  up  her  mind.  Per- 
sonally, I'd  rather  be  the  last  woman  in  a  man's  heart 
than  the  first,  and  she  will  realize  that  too,  I  hope." 

Suddenly  her  manner  altered,  and  she  had  glanced 
round  quickly. 

"  Father  Daventry,"  she  said  slowly.  "  You  asked 
me  if  Noel  had  cared.  Yes,  there  was  some  one  she 
loved — I  don't  know  whom.  ...  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  know  now,  for  there  are  some  things  one  can't 
ask  Noel." 
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He  noticed  her  hands,  flashing  with  rings,  clenching 
tightly  on  the  ivory  fan  handle,  with  its  soft  plumes. 

"  And — has  he  gone  out  of  her  life  ?  "  He  wondered 
at  himself  for  asking  such  a  question. 

Mrs.  Aylbury  seemed  to  find  nothing  in  it,  however, 
her  face  was  momentarily  grave  and  sad. 

"  I  think  so.  I  have  never  seen  him  to  my  knowledge. 
I  do  not  even  know  his  name,  or  if  he  be  alive  or  dead." 
Some  one  had  called  her  and  was  moving  towards  her, 
and  she  added  quickly,  "  Some  day  I  would  like  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  you,  Father  Daventry." 

She  had  turned,  with  her  old  vivid  manner  enfolding 
her  again. 

"I'm  looking  for  Herbert  again,"  she  said.  "  I 
want  him  to  take  you  down  to  the  supper-room  before 
the  crowd  begins,  but  I  find  he  is  there  already  with 
Father  Mitchell ;  it  is  just  down  those  steps  and  around 
the  corner.  You  look  very  pale  to-night.  Ask  for 
some  Clicquot  or  MonopoleY' 

"  I  never  take  wine,"  he  assured  her. 

She  looked  back  at  him,  her  eyes  half-doubting, 
hesitating. 

"  Really,  Father  Daventry  ?     You  are  not  joking  ?  " 

"  Really,"  he  assured  her  gravely.  "  Why,  is  it  so 
hard  to  believe  ?  " 

'  To  me  it  is."  The  jewelled  aigrette  in  her  hair 
nodded  affirmatively.  "  I  have  met  hundreds  of  priests, 
and  I  have  never  known  one  who  was  a  teetotaller." 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"  Nor  gamble  ?  "  she  queried. 

"  Nor  gamble,"  he  repeated,  and  then,  struck  by 
the  ludicrousness  of  the  situation,  they  both  laughed. 

"  Why,  there's  Noel,"  she  waved  frantically;  "  see, 
just  over  by  the  far  corner,  waltzing  with  one  of  the 
O'Dwyers;  now  she's  gone  from  sight  again." 

They  waited  until  she  came  nearer,  and  Mrs.  Aylbury 
beckoned. 
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"  She  will  come  as  soon  as  this  waltz  is  finished. 
And  now  I  positively  must  go  over  to  thi?  group 
of  female  votes.  Tell  Noel  to  stay  with  you  until 
I  come,  or  I'll  never  get  rid  of  them  at  all." 

He  had  risen,  leaning  over  the  white  wooden  balus- 
trade painted  to  resemble  ivory,  looking  down  musingly 
on  the  moving  throng. 

Margaret  passed,  dancing  again  with  Henry  Flana- 
gan. Daisy  Belton,  whom  he  met  that  morning  when 
Father  Mitchell  had  taken  him  round,  was  all  in 
white  of  her  own  making,  and  had  wreathed  daisies 
in  her  black  hair  in  what  she  considered  a  most  fascin- 
ating manner. 

"  She  looks  like  an  Ophelia  in  comic  opera,"  he 
had  heard  Mrs.  Aylbury  remarking  to  Margaret. 

The  dancers  went  whirling  rhythmically  past,  in 
and  out,  with  flowing  draperies,  weaving  into  colour 
schemes  of  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  all  the  glory 
of  satins  and  silks  and  filmy  muslins  that  the  country 
shops  provided,  the  homelier  cotton  frocks  of  a  season 
before  ironed  bravely  out,  with  the  plentiful  sprinkling 
of  the  black  coats  of  men,  and  over  all  the  dreamy, 
seductive  strains  of  the  old,  ever-new  "  Blue  Danube." 

It  was  easy  to  pick  out  Eileen's  town  guests,  with 
evening  gowns  cut  low,  jewels  sparkling,  bare  shoulders 
gleaming,  and  exquisite  laces,  and  the  men  in  the 
conventional  attire  decreed  by  fashion. 

Father  Daventry  had  purposely  looked  in  the  wrong 
direction  when  Eileen  had  pointed  out  her  cousin ;  why, 
he  hardly  knew,  unless  for  memories  of  vows  he  had 
renewed  in  a  dark  and  lonely  church  last  night. 

Now  he  searched  steadily,  and  at  first  vainly,  the 
brilliant,  circling  throng. 

The  presbytery  housekeeper  went  past,  short  and 
plump,  similarly  attired  to  her  friend  Daisy,  but  in  a 
startling  shade  of  blue,  a  simpering  look  on  her  non- 
descript face ;  he  looked  quickly  away  from  her  with 
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rhe  vague  sense  of  dislike  and  irritation  that  always 
her  presence  brought  him.  Then  suddenly  he  saw 
Noel  Stanley,  a  radiant  shimmering  figure,  swaying 
in  and  out  of  the  dance,  her  dreamy  face  half  lifted, 
the  shadow  masses  of  her  heavy,  shining  hair  drooping 
low  over  a  white  brow. 

The  valse  was  drawing  to  its  close,  mournful, 
dreamy  haunting,  and  the  dancers  began  to  part, 
still  swaying,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  long  room 
clear,  and  then  one  couple  after  another  began 
to  revolve  slowly  down  that  central  aisle,  under 
the  swinging  floral  canopy,  with  its  floating  mauve 
and  gold  ribbons,  ceasing  at  last  at  the  white  steps 
leading  to  the  stage,  and  drifting  through  the  side 
doorway  into  the  rest  or  supper  rooms. 

Down  the  long  room  now  came  dancing  a  radiant 
figure  in  glowing  orange  that  sparkled  as  if  with  hidden 
fire,  swaying  slightly,  with  clinging  shimmering  skirts 
caught  up  lightly,  displaying  slender  ankles  and  little 
bronze  high-heeled  slippers. 

With  her  dancing  and  that  of  her  partner  was  an 
interpretation  of  the  music,  and  personification  of 
grace,  seeming  a  subtle  part  of  the  haunting  melody. 
Overhead  the  floating,  swaying  ribbons  seemed  to  move 
in  rhythm,  and  the  glowing  lights  beat  brilliantly  down. 

The  last  bars  of  the  "  Blue  Danube  "  were  crashing 
out,  slowly,  lingeringly,  and  to  the  very  last  note  the 
two  last  dancers  swayed  in  rhythmical  unison. 

Then  the  slim  brilliant  figure  detached  itself  from 
the  throng. 

As  she  turned,  with  her  hand  resting  on  her  partner's 
arm,  she  caught  sight  of  Father  Daventry's  face,  pale 
against  a  background  of  green  palm  and  fluted  flower- 
wreathed  pillow. 

"  Glory  be  to  God,"  said  a  thick  astonished  voice 
behind  him,  "  if  it  isn't  Noel,"  and  he  turned  swiftly 
to  find  Father  Mitchell,  swaying  a  little  unsteadily 
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towards   the  balustrade,   and  behind  him  Aylbury, 
blinking  owlishly  as  if  the  light  hurt  his  eyes. 

"  There !  didn't  I  tell  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Aylbury 
delightedly.  "  Now,  who  is  the  belle  of  the  ball, 
Father  Mitchell  ?  " 

The  parish  priest,  his  face  very  flushed,  and  his 
voice  thick  and  unsteady,  frowned  at  Noel  coming 
up  the  steps,  her  shimmering  skirts  trailing  behind 
her,  the  little  diamond  convolvulus — Eileen's  gift — 
sparkling  in  the  coils  of  her  hair,  and  her  white  shoulders 
gleaming  through  the  delicate  lace. 

"  She  looks  like  a  dancer,"  he  said  doggedly,  gripping 
the  balustrade,  and  amazed  at  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
Daventry  turned  to  look  at  him,  "  Who  is  that  with 
her?" 

This  was  a  Father  Mitchell  he  had  not  as  yet  seen, 
bloated  of  face,  aggressive,  frowning. 

"  Nonsense,"  laughed  Eileen  Aylbury.  "  It  is  Noel 
in  her  proper  setting.  And  that  is  Dr.  Jayne,  one  of 
my  guests.  .  .  ." 

"  She  looks  like  a  dancer,  a  music-hall  dancer,"  he 
repeated  doggedly,  interrupting  her,  and  raising  his 
voice  a  little  as  Noel  drew  nearer,  laughing,  and  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  criticism.  "  And  what's  more, 
I  won't  have  the  organist  of  my  church.  .  .  ." 

At  a  sudden  flash  fro"m  Noel's  eyes,  a  slight  straight- 
ening of  the  slim  figure,  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  mum- 
bling something  under  his  breath,  turned  on  his  heel 
as  Dr.  Jayne  piloted  Noel  to  a  chair. 

Daventry  had  instinctively  moved  forward  when 
Mitchell  had  spoken,  but  Eileen  Aylbury  had  touched 
his  arm  warningly. 

Now  she  drew  him  away,  on  some  slight  pretext, 
to  a  quiet  corner,  her  husband  following,  still  blinking 
stupidly. 

"  You  could  not  have  done  any  good  by  interfering," 
she  told  Daventry.  "  He  is  drinking." 
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"  Drinking  ?  " 

"  Yes,  couldn't  you  see  what  was  the  matter  ?  He  is 
always  the  same,"  she  said  disgustedly,  tapping  one 
small  foot  impatiently  on  the  mauve  carpet.  "  I 
have  never  seen  him  at  a  function  of  any  kind  that  he 
hasn't  ended  up  by  being  drunk.  ..." 

She  broke  off  at  sight  of  Daventry's  face. 

"  Oh,  you'll  get  used  to  it,"  she  declared.  "  No  one 
takes  a  bit  of  notice  really,  and  he  would  insult  any  one 
who  crossed  him  in  any  way." 

She  looked  at  her  husband's  face  sharply. 

"  I  think,  Herbert,"  she  said  meaningly,  "  that  you 
will  stay  with  me  the  rest  of  the  evening,  or  rather 
morning,  for  it's  after  twelve  ;  I  believe  you've  forgotten 
the  words  of  your  speech  already." 

Daventry  had  risen,  his  face  full  of  honest  pain. 

"  I  must  look  up  Father  Mitchell,  and  get  him  home." 

She  put  out  a  detaining  hand. 

"  Don't,"  she  said  earnestly.  "  You  would  only 
regret  it,  you  really  would.  Leave  him  alone,  and" — 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders — "  like  Bo-peep's  sheep,  he 
will  be  alright,  but  if  you  interfere — well,  you  just 
couldn't.  You  don't  know  him  yet,  you  see.  We  do." 

"  But  he  seems  .  .  ."he  broke  off  abruptly,  aghast 
at  the  realization  that  he  was  discussing  his  priestly 
superior. 

"  He  is  most  popular,"  she  answered  him,  "  among 
the  majority.  To-morrow  his  very  manner  would 
make  you  forget  that  anything  had  happened.  Believe 
me,  if  you  tried  to  get  him  away,  it  would  be  the 
worst  thing  you  could  possibly  do." 

Her  earnestness  carried  conviction. 

A  few  seconds  after  he  went  over  to  Noel,  who  was 
temporarily  deserted  by  her  cavaliers.  She  had  not 
heard  him  coming,  and  a  veil  of  spiritual  aloofness 
from  the  gaiety  around  her  had  fallen  on  her,  a  deep 
thoughtfulness,  oddly  at  variance  with  her  brilliant 
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gown  and  surroundings,  and  about  her  that  old, 
familiar,  yet  mystical,  uninterpreted  suggestion  of 
tragedy. 

She  started  suddenly  at  his  voice,  and  lifted  eyes  to 
his,  holding  in  their  violet  grey  depths  the  reflection  of 
the  pain  in  his  own. 

She  spoke  only  of  the  dance  and  the  people  present, 
pointing  out  different  parishioners  of  importance,  and 
any  matters  of  interest. 

Of  the  scene  that  had  passed  she  spoke  not  at  all. 
Two  or  three  people  came  up  and  grouped  around  her, 
and  she  joined  in  their  chat  and  laughter. 

Once  or  twice  she  glanced  around  the  stage  and 
over  to  the  supper-room  door,  and  in  her  eyes  was  a 
look  he  could  not  fathom,  or  reconcile  with  her  gaiety. 

A  partner  came  up  to  claim  her,  and  just  as  she  bowed 
to  Daventry  and  was  turning  away,  Margaret  Kenway 
came  hurriedly  through  the  stage  doorway  that  led 
to  the  supper-rooms. 

"  Noel,  I've  been  searching  for  you."  She  looked 
strangely  at  the  girl.  "  I — I'm  not  very  well,  dear, 
and  I  thought  if  you  would  not  mind,  we  might  go 
home  now." 

There  was  something  subtle,  beseeching,  Daventry 
thought,  in  her  words. 

He  had  been  turning  away,  heartsick,  flung  into 
an  unaccountable  mood  of  depression,  when  he  had 
caught  sight  of  Margaret. 

"  Certainly,  Meg  dear,"  he  heard  the  girl  answering. 
"  I've  promised  this  dance,  but  if  you're  not  well, 
I'm  sure  he  will  excuse  me.  .  .  ." 

Margaret  was  standing  close  to  the  girl,  in  front  of 
Daventry,  who  stood  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars. 

She  did  not  appear  to  have  noticed  his  existence,  her 
quiet  repose  of  manner  seemed  curiously  shaken, 
but  as  Noel  spoke  he  saw  Margaret  Kenway  distinctly 
touch  her  niece's  arm  as  if  in  a  secret  signal.  He 
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fancied  that  the  girl's  face  had  paled  slightly,  but 
when  he  looked  again  she  was  smiling  brightly,  and 
dismissing  her  partner  with  regretful  words. 

For  a  moment  she  too  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him 
as  she  passed  by  with  Margaret,  pausing  but  a  few 
feet  beyond. 

He  caught  just  a  word  or  two. 

"...  drinking  .  .  .  afraid  .  .  .  scene." 

And  then  Noel's  voice,  strange,  and  hard  and  tense, 
filled  with  a  fierce  bitterness  that  amazed  him. 

'  .  .  .  what  does  it  matter  ...  I  am  sick  of 
everything  "  ;  and  then  again,  "  lies  ...  all  lies  .  .  .  will 
it  ever  be  anything  else  ?  .  .  ." 

Margaret's  voice  had  sounded  soothingly,  and  as 
he  coughed  and  came  forward,  unwilling  to  play  the 
part  of  eavesdropper,  Eileen  Aylbury  rustled  through 
the  doorway. 

"  Father  Daventry,"  she  said.  "  You  really  must 
have  supper.  I  sent  Herbert  for  you,  but  I  think  he 
has  lost  his  way." 

"He  is  in  the  wine-room,"  said  Margaret  coldly, 
"  with  Father  Mitchell." 

"  Oh!  "  Mrs.  Aylbury  paused  perceptibly.  "  What 
is  the  matter,  Margaret  ?  Are  you  not  well  ?  " 

"I  am  quite  well,  Eileen";  Daventry  glanced 
quickly  at  her ;  "  but  Noel  is  very  tired  and  wants  to 
go  home  immediately." 

"  But  it's  only  a  little  after  three,"  protestingly. 

"  Noel  is  not  very  well,  dear,"  Margaret  reminded 
her  gently. 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  must  .  .  ."  pouted  Eileen. 
"  Come,  Father  Daventry,  you  will  join  Mrs.  Kenway 
and  Miss  Stanley  at  supper." 

"  I  must  go,  dear.  I  won't  wait  for  supper,"  said 
Noel,  who  seemed  suddenly  restless,  impatient  to  be 
gone. 

"  Nor    I,"    said   Father    Daventry,  "  if   you  will 
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excuse  me.  I  can  see  Mrs.  Kenway  and  Miss  Stanley 
home,  then  I  think  I'll  call  back  for  Father  Mitchell 
He  will  probably  be  ready  for  home  in  half  an  hour." 

"  But  the  ball  will  be  over  in  an  hour  or  so,"  coaxed 
Eileen,  "  and  I  have  had  supper  set  especially,  Margaret. 
Noel  dear  ..." 

At  last  they  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  Daventry 
hearing  the  girl  stifling  a  weary  sigh  behind  him, 
but  when  he  turned  she  was  smiling  brightly  at  him, 
and  he  told  himself  he  must  be  mistaken. 

The  marquee  was  full  of  an  ever-moving  crowd, 
coming  and  going,  and  from  the  ball-room  was  floating 
the  stirring  strains  of  the  Lancers,  with  the  sound  of 
many  feet  on  the  polished  floor,  and  now  and  again 
a  burst  of  laughter  as  some  one,  whirling  around  merrily, 
lost  footing  for  the  second. 

Daventry  followed  his  hostess,  and  the  friends  she 
gathered  under  her  wing  in  passing,  down  the  marquee 
to  an  empty  table  in  a  secluded  corner. 

He  had  a  strange  premonitory  feeling  of  something 
impending,  something  for  which  he  could  find  no  name 
but  which  threw  a  cold  vault-like  chill  over  him. 
He  tried  to  throw  it  off,  looking  around  him  at  the 
flower-decked  table,  hearing  Eileen's  light  ripple  of 
conversation,  and  yet  fancying  that  through  it  ran 
a  thread  of  weariness  and  pain. 

What  did  it  matter  to  him  anyway  ? 

It  was  the  question  that  he  had  been  asking  himself 
nearly  all  the  evening,  thrusting  away  thoughts  that 
crowded  around. 

He  looked  across  at  Noel  Stanley,  smiling  and  chatting 
to  her  partner,  Dr.  Jayne,  with  whom  she  had  danced 
more  than  once  that  evening. 

Daventry 's  eyes  rested  on  him  thoughtfully — hand- 
some, debonair,  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  man  of 
the  world,  evidently  more  than  attracted  by  his  partner. 
Everything  seemed  suddenly  dull  and  uninteresting. 
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Why  had  he  come  to  the  Ball  at  all  ?  What  use  was 
there  in  looking  on  at  Life  in  which  he  had  no  place  ? — 
he  was  not  part  of  it,  he  could  have  no  part  in  it, 
and  it  was  all  a  brilliant,  beautiful,  hollow  shell,  as  he 
had  been  taught. 

He  was  suddenly  sick  and  tired  of  it  all. 

He  wanted  the  long  road  and  a  night  of  stars,  the 
wind  sweeping  over  the  wold  and  the  moor  bracken, 
its  freshness  in  his  face — this  feverish,  hot-house  at- 
mosphere was  not  for  him. 

He  thought  of  the  great  hills,  steadfast,  unchanging, 
out  in  the  wild  open  of  earth  and  sky. 

They  called  him  to-night — luring  him  out  of  that 
which  in  comparison  was  trivial  and  gay  and  bizarre. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  see  Noel  raising  the  long  slender 
wine-glass  to  her  lips,  the  fluttering,  fizzing  beads  of 
the  champagne  gleaming  in  the  light. 

The  sight  gave  him  a  shock — a  sense  of  tremendous 
hurt,  and  then  with  a  little  thrill  of  gladness  he  saw 
that  she  put  it  down  almost  untasted ;  evidently  she 
had  only  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  deference  to  his 
hostess,  and  he  knew  that  the  water-glass  beside  him 
was  causing  silent  but  unmistakable  comment. 

There  came  now  and  again  the  sound  of  loud  laughter 
from  the  wine-room  beyond. 

No  doubt,  he  thought  bitterly,  they  were  drawing 
comparisons  between  him  and  his  predecessors,  silently 
viewing  him  as  narrow  and  puritanical.  Mechanically, 
he  answered  questions,  trifled  with  his  food,  and  joined 
in  the  general  laughter,  and  then,  glancing  at  Noel  again, 
he  met  her  eyes  that  held  something  imploring,  almost 
desperate  in  their  dark  depths,  as  if  conveying  to 
him  a  message. 

In  a  second  it  had  swept  away,  and  she  was  smilingly 
asking  him  some  light,  trivial  question,  and  he  found 
himself  answering. 

At  last  Margaret,  with  many  excuses,  had  risen. 
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A  burst  of  laughter  came  from  the  wine-room,  and  the 
click  as  of  dice. 

He  had  noticed  that  Eileen's  lips  had  compressed 
at  the  sound  of  it. 

Noel  was  rising  to  follow  Margaret,  pausing  a  second 
to  answer  some  one's  question  and  smoothing  back  the 
heavy  wave  of  hair  that  drooped  over  her  brow,  the 
little  trick  of  hers  that  told  him  surely  she  was  pre- 
occupied, her  thoughts  elsewhere  than  in  this  babel 
of  light  and  laughter  and  music. 

He  too  had  risen,  and  was  making  his  adieux  when 
the  door  of  the  inner  room  opened  and  Aylbury,  followed 
by  Father  Mitchell,  McGrath  and  two  or  three  others, 
came  through. 

He  caught  the  contemptuous  look  that  flashed  from 
his  hostess's  eyes  at  her  husband,  though  she  was 
smiling  sweetly. 

What  masks  Convention  required  society  women  to 
wear,  he  thought ;  Mrs.  McGrath,  hampered  by  no 
such  restrictions  as  caring  what  any  one  thought,  was 
already  telling  her  husband  her  views  of  him  and  his 
doings  to  the  edification  of  the  far  end  of  the  supper- 
room. 

Unaware  of  his  near  proximity,  she  had  persuaded 
Henry  Flanagan,  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  to  search 
for  him  in  the  various  hotels  in  Shalton  Vale,  which 
fact  did  not  lessen  her  exasperation  by  any  means. 

Father  Mitchell  was  evidently  in  jovial  mood  now, 
chatting  with  several  of  his  parishioners. 

The  glittering  yellow  train  of  Miss  Stanley's  gown 
was  just  trailing  quietly  through  the  doorway. 

Daventry  hesitated. 

Perhaps  the  parish  priest  would  come  home  with 
him  if  he  waited,  and  as  if  reading  his  thoughts  Mrs. 
Aylbury  shook  her  head. 

"  No  use,"  she  said,  "he  is  wound  up  for  to-night. 
But  he  is  in  a  good  temper,  which  is  the  main  thing," 
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Daventry  had  gone  out  almost  immediately  then, 
sending  a  messenger  into  the  cloak-room  to  tell  Mrs. 
Kenway  and  her  niece  that  he  waited  outside. 

The  sky  was  full  of  stars,  fading  now  with  the  pre- 
sage of  dawn,  and  a  pearl-pale  light  was  glimmering 
in  the  east  and  spreading ;  the  grey  gums,  tall  and  gaunt, 
were  grey  ghosts  in  the  pale  light,  casting  long,  still 
shadows  before  them. 

Life  was  awaking.  The  waters  of  the  creek  mur- 
mured softly  as  they  swept  by,  every  sound  audible 
in  the  curious  hush  that  comes  in  the  hours  before 
dawn,  a  breeze  went  whimpering  through  the  black 
pines,  a  faint  moving  came  from  far  away,  the  faint 
bleating  of  sheep,  the  restless  stamping  of  horses 
tethered  near  by,  and  over  all  that  luminous  edge  of 
the  pearl  of  Dawn,  glimmering  faintly  from  east  to 
west. 

He  turned  at  a  sound  from  the  doorway  behind 
him  to  find  Margaret  waiting,  and  Noel  behind  her, 
hooded  and  cloaked. 

"  I  hope  we  haven't  kept  you  waiting,"  she  said. 
"  It  requires  an  immense  effort  and  strength  of  mind 
to  tear  oneself  away  from  people.  There  are  so  many 
old  one-time  neighbours  one  only  meet  on  occasions 
like  this." 

A  rattle  of  wheels  interrupted  her,  and  sweeping 
around  the  curve  of  the  hall  came  a  buggy  and  horses, 
strangely  familiar. 

Father  Mitchell's  groom  jumped  down,  touching  his 
cap  respectfully. 

"  Good-evening,  Father  !  " 

"  Oh,  are  we  to  drive  ?  "  Noel  turned  quickly  to 
Daventry.  "  I'm  so  glad.  I  feel  simply  worn  out." 
Her  voice  was  very  tired. 

"  I  really  didn't  know  the  turn-out  was  here,"  he 
confessed.  "  Father  Mitchell  must  have  sent  for  it." 

He  turned  at  the  sound  of  a  voice  calling  him. 
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"  Hello  !  Daventry,  some  one  told  me  you  had  gone 
home  hours  ago." 

Father  Mitchell,  jovial  and  apparently  in  the  best  of 
tempers,  came  from  out  the  lighted  doorway  behind 
them,  followed  by  Henry  Flanagan. 

The  light  fell  full  on  Margaret  Kenway,  on  Noel 
who  had  involuntarily  stepped  back,  and  a  little, 
barely  perceptible,  silence  fell. 

"  We  were  just  going  to  adopt  the  buggy,"  Daventry 
said  lightly  to  relieve  the  apparent  tension.  "  Miss 
Stanley  is  very  tired,  and  as  the  buggy  doesn't  hold 
more  than  two  without  crushing,  I  thought  you  wouldn't 
mind  Mick  driving  her  home." 

"  Of  course,"  agreed  Father  Mitchell.  "  Get  up 
then,  Noel." 

She  hesitated,  looking  at  Margaret,  already  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  Henry  Flanagan. 

"  I  think  I'll  walk  after  all,"  Noel  said,  uncer^ 
tainly. 

Lawrence  Daventry  smiled  at  her. 

"  You  know  you  confessed  you  were  very  tired," 
he  reminded  her. 

"  Certainly  you  are,  Noel,"  said  Father  Mitchell 
with  a  touch  of  impatience  that  denoted  his  temper 
was  still  unsettled.  "  Margaret  will  be  alright,  she 
will  have  quite  a  bodyguard." 

Without  a  word  the  girl  had  gathered  her  skirts 
about  her,  and  clambered  into  the  buggy  beside  the 
groom.  Out  of  its  dark  enveloping  hood  her  face 
looked  wistful,  childlike,  the  dawn  wind  ruffling  her 
hair  and  blowing  it  in  little  tendrils. 

"  We  will  be  going  then,"  said  Margaret,  "  or  you 
will  be  home  long  before  us.  You  are  coming  with 
us  of  course,  Father  Daventry  "  ;  she  hesitated,  "  and 
you,  Father  Mitchell  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  may  as  well  all  go  together,"  seconded 
Daventry. 
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Father  Mitchell  seemed  to  be  deep  in  thought, 
as  if  planning  something. 

"  Oh,  don't  wait  for  me,"  he  said.  "  I  have  to  see 
Aylbury  before  I  go." 

"  Mick,"  to  the  groom,  "  you  had  better  get  another 
rug.  Ask  McGrath  for  a  loan  of  his.  You'll  be  back 
before  he  departs.  Good-night,  Henry.  Good-night, 
Margaret." 

Half  hesitating,  Margaret  had  turned. 

"  You'll  be  alright,  Noel  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  Meg  dear.  Hadn't  you  better  give 
me  the  key  ?  " 

"  We  will  take  the  short  cut  through  the  paddocks, 
Noel,  so  really  I'll  be  there  almost  as  soon  as  you." 

"  Alright  then.  Good-night,  Father  Daventry. 
Good-night,  Henry." 

Mick,  the  groom,  was  hurrying  now  along  the  lighted 
passage  thinking  regretfully  of  dances  he  was  compelled 
to  miss,  and  anxious  to  be  back  again  in  time  to  take 
home  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

Daisy  Belton,  with  her  cloak  on,  came  suddenly  out 
just  as  Margaret  was  moving  off  with  Flanagan  and 
Father  Daventry. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Kenway,"  she  called.  "  I'm  going  your 
way,  may  I  come  with  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Daisy,"  came  Margaret's  good-natured 
answer,  for  she  did  not  by  any  means  desire  much  of 
Daisy  Belt  on' s  company. 

Daisy  hurried  past  Father  Mitchell  lighting  his  pipe 
in  the  shadowy  wind-shelter  of  the  hall  porch. 

Mick  had  handed  up  the  rug  to  Noel,  and  untying 
the  reins  from  the  splashboard  of  the  buggy,  was 
tearing  his  thoughts  regretfully  away  from  the  waltz 
he  was  to  have  had  with  pretty  Kitty  O'Dwyer. 

"  Is  it  Kitty  ye  are  thinkin'  of,  Mick  ?  "  asked  Father 
Mitchell,  throwing  the  used  match  away  and  coming 
forward. 
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"  Shure,  sir,  I  was,  ye'r  rivrince,"  answered  Mick 
sorrowfully,  "an'  'tis  yoursilf  that  knows  indade  that 
'tis  the  last  dance  we'll  be  havin'  together  before  she 
goes  on  holidays." 

"  And  was  this  one  of  the  dances  ?  "  the  dreamy 
measure  of  a  waltz  floated  out. 

"  It  was  so,  ye'r  rivrince,"  more  sorrowfully  still. 
His  young  ugly  face  looked  so  droll  that  Noel,  sitting 
in  silent  state  in  the  buggy,  laughed,  the  words  already 
on  her  tongue  that  she  would  go  in  and  wait  until  its 
finish. 

"  Well,  faith,  ye  had  better  hurry  and  dance  it, 
before  some  one  else  asks  her."  Father  Mitchell  took 
the  reins  from  the  bewildered  groom.  "  Away  with 
you  now  and  tell  Kitty  I  sent  you,  with  my  blessing." 

He  laughed  good-humouredly. 

"  I'll  do  the  drivin'." 

Mick  had  sped  away  almost  before  he  had  finished. 

"  I'll  wait,"  volunteered  Noel  quickly.  "  Please 
don't  bother." 

Her  voice  was  a  little  uneasy. 

He  looked  up  into  her  face  with  its  rapidly  changing 
expressions. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  drive  you,  Noel  ?  "  and  then  softly, 
"  I  was  a  fool  to-night.  Will  you  forgive  me,  Noel  ?  " 

"  But — you  hurt  me."  She  turned  her  face  away, 
looking  towards  the  road  over  the  paddock  where 
Margaret  and  her  companions  had  gone.  "  Why  do 
you  say  such  things  ?  " 

He  climbed  up  into  the  buggy,  and  with  a  sharp 
cluck  to  the  horses,  they  were  away,  leaving  the  lighted 
hall  behind  them.  He  slipped  one  arm  about  her. 

They  were  some  distance  off  before  he  answered 
savagely — 

"  You  know  that  I  hate  to  see  you  dancing.  I  have 
always  hated  it.  And  you,  in  that  man's  arms,  smiling 
up  at  his  face,  looking  into  his  eyes.  ..." 
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"  Don't !  "  she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  his 
arm.  "  Don't  go  over  the  old  ground  again,  Quentin. 
You  know  afterwards  when  you  reason  the  matter 
out  how  unjust  you  are  to  me.  You  always  come  to 
that  conclusion." 

But  he  was  in  one  of  the  unreasonably  jealous  moods 
that  sometimes  goaded  him  to  fury,  and  filled  her 
occasionally  with  fear. 

Nothing  she  might  say  or  do  now  would  help,  until 
it  passed. 

Once,  she  remembered,  he  had  struck  her,  lightly 
perhaps,  but  the  pain  of  the  blow  was  still  in  her  heart. 
Once,  too,  she  had  been  glad  of  his  jealousy  than  other- 
wise, telling  herself  that  it  proved  how  true  and  deep 
was  his  love  for  her,  but  that  was  long  ago,  before  she 
found  out  that  love  is  proved  by  deeds,  not  mere  words. 

The  scenes  were  always  the  same,  sometimes  he  sulked 
for  weeks  ;  it  had  been  months  of  her  own  making  until 
lately,  and  her  heart  and  her  pride  had  always  suffered 
intensely. 

She  loved  him  as  deeply  still,  she  told  herself,  but 
something  in  that  love  was  changing. 

It  was  no  longer  the  self-sacrificing,  all-giving  love 
that,  as  a  girl  of  eighteen,  she  had  given  him ;  the  years 
of  his  selfishness  and  jealousy  and  bitter  causeless 
recriminations  had  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  worn  away, 
and  soiled  the  wondrous  whiteness  of  her  love.  Years 
ago,  in  the  bitterest  awakening  that  can  come  to  any 
woman,  she  had  realized  to  the  full  what  suffering 
meant,  and  had  plumbed  the  depths  of  his  utter  selfish- 
ness. She  had  told  him  then,  keeping  her  word  in 
face  of  storm  and  stress  and  utmost  difficulties  since, 
that  in  breaking  his  word,  he  had  broken  something 
in  her  heart. 

She  would  give  him  the  love  of  friendship  no  more. 

For  both  their  sakes  she  knew  it  the  wiser  way  ;  the 
long  five  years  since  had  been  a  series  of  such  scenes 
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and  recriminations  as  these,  each  one  of  late  taking 
something  away  from  her  heart,  its  iron  entering  into 
her  soul,  feeling  that  the  brooding  abyss  was  widening 
between  them. 

So  she  listened  in  silence  now. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  "  he  asked  her  when  at  last 
he  paused. 

"  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  Quentin.  I  don't 
want  to  quarrel  with  you." 

"  No,"  he  stormed.  "  You  don't  want  to  see  me 
again,  since  your  cousin  brought  those  fine  empty- 
headed  friends  of  hers  from  town  ..."  and  so  on. 

"  Don't,  dear."  She  pressed  against  his  arm,  glad 
however  that  they  were  approaching  the  corner  where 
the  road  turned  abruptly  homewards.  "  Why  do  you 
worry  yourself  and  me  ?  You  know  very  well  that  as 
far  as  my  life  is  concerned  I  could  never  care  for  any 
one  else." 

For  the  moment  she  honestly  believed  it  to  be  true. 

"  If  our  love  could  only  help  us  both,  instead  of 
bringing  these  thoughts  to  you,  Quentin,"  she  sighed. 
"  True  loving  friendship  between  us  should  mean  a 
greater  and  more  permanent  happiness  than  we  ever 
had." 

She  sighed  again  as  she  went  on,  a  mournful  cadence 
in  her  voice. 

"  Mine  is  a  difficult  path,  Quentin,  and  yours  also. 
They  both  lead  uphill,  and  the  way  seems  very  long 
and  often  very  lonely.  Why  do  you  not  strive  to  help 
me  to  do  what  is  right,  instead  of  raging  over  a  foolish, 
mistaken  path  of  youth  that  I  shall  not  tread  again 
with  you." 

"  And  this,"  he  cried  fiercely,  "  this  is  your  love 
for  me." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  gently,  "  that  is  my  love  for 
you — to  wish  you  well — to  help  you— to  be  a  comrade 
always.  .  .  ." 
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"  You  always  say  that,  always,"  bitterly,  angrily. 
"  The  empty,  selfish  cry  of  yours,  Noel." 

"  Not  selfish,"  more  gently.  "  I  am  not  a  girl 
now,  Quentin,  with  no  knowledge  of  life — or  of  suffer- 
ing. It  has  left  an  impress  on  my  life,  on  my  heart, 
and  my  very  soul  that  you  cannot  see  or  understand. 
Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any  more,  it  always  ends 
disastrously,  always  separates  the  more." 

"  Separates  ?  Yes,  you  are  quite  right  in  saying 
that.  It  seems  to  be  your  one  wish,  your  one  de- 
sire." 

She  sat  silent,  her  face  pale,  its  delicate  oval  sad. 
He  raised  the  whip,  and  brought  it  down  on  one  of 
the  horses  who  were  plodding  contentedly  on. 

The  horse,  a  young  one,  plunged  violently  and  then 
dropped  again  at  the  sound  of  his  steadying  voice  into 
a  trot. 

It  was  only  then  that  she  noticed  they  had  passed  the 
turning. 

"  We  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  our  road," 
she  cried.  "  Margaret  will  be  wondering  whatever 
is  the  matter." 

Unconsciously  her  hands  went  towards  the  reins. 

"  Let  me  drive,"  she  begged,  looking  up  at  his  face, 
flushed  even  in  the  dim  grey  light,  and  feeling  that 
the  momentary  sobriety  the  keen  air  had  brought 
was  passing  away. 

"  I'll  go  back  when  I  like,  and  I'll  go  where  I  like," 
savagely. 

"  Then  if  you  do,"  she  answered  clearly,  "  1  am 
going  back  now.  I'll  walk  back." 

"  And  cause  a  scandal  ?  "  thickly,  aggressively. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  drive  me  back,  Quentin  ?  Why 
do  you  go  on  when  you  know  you  are  on  the  wrong 
road  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wish  to." 

Without  another  word  she  gathered  her  cloak  more 
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tightly  around  her  and  stood  up,  swaying  a  little  as 
the  buggy  went  over  the  rutty  road. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  back,  Quentin,"  fearlessly.  "  If  you 
will  not  stop  the  buggy,  I  must  jump  out." 

With  an  oath  he  pulled  her  down  to  the  seat  again, 
and  raising  the  whip  brought  it  savagely,  unthinkingly, 
down  on  the  horses. 

With  a  wild  plunge,  and  sudden  rearing,  the  startled 
horses  sprang  forward,  almost  breaking  out  of  the  creak- 
ing harness,  while  a  kick  from  the  younger,  more  spirited 
horse  sent  the  top  half  of  the  splashboard  flying  in 
splinters. 

Then  they  were  tearing  madly  away  down  the  road, 
the  light  abbott-buggy  swaying  from  side  to  side  like 
a  toy  at  their  mercy,  the  hoofs  thundering  on  the  met- 
talled  road,  with  Father  Mitchell  clinging  to  creaking 
reins  that  it  seemed  every  second  might  snap,  and 
Noel,  white  faced  but  strangely  calm,  hanging  tightly 
on  to  the  rocking  seat.  A  tree  they  just  grazed  by  a 
miracle,  tore  the  leather  hood  away  like  crackling 
paper,  the  force  of  the  impact  flinging  her  almost  over 
the  broken  splashboard  on  to  the  galloping,  iron- 
shod  hoofs,  and  turning  the  buggy  for  a  moment  com- 
pletely on  to  the  side  of  the  wheels. 

With  a  lurch  it  righted  again,  toppling  unsteadily, 
and  the  red  lighted  lamp  torn  from  its  socket  went 
crashing  behind  him,  the  broken  glass  rattling  audibly, 
horribly,  as  they  swung  precariously  round  a  corner. 

Down  the  winding,  dangerous  river  road  tore  the 
horses,  into  the  black  shadows  of  the  pines  that  lined 
many  a  landslip,  towards  that  dreaded  white  post  with 
its  flaming  warning  of  "  Danger,"  keeping  grim  and 
inefficient  guard  over  the  unused  road  and  the  grim, 
shadowy  breakaway  below. 

Nearer,  nearer.  The  maddened  horses  swept  on, 
with  the  driver  plainly  losing  nerve,  and  the  tall  white 
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post  glimmering  like  a  sheeted  ghost  in  the  wan  grey 

light. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  I  don't  hear  the  buggy,"  said  Margaret  for  about 
the  fifth  time  on  the  way  home  across  the  paddock, 
and  each  time  they  stopped  and  listened  for  a  moment 
and  then  went  on  again. 

Daisy  Belton  chattered  on  unceasingly,  and  they 
laughed  at  her  sharp,  amusing,  and  a  little  bitter 
accounts  of  those  who  had  pointed"  the  gay  fantastic 
toe  "  at  the  Ball. 

Daisy  knew  who  bought  false  hair  for  the  occasion 
and  who  didn't,  who  powdered  and  rouged,  and  who 
danced  in  silk  dresses  when  they  hadn't  paid  for  their 
last  cotton  ones.  In  her  real  or  fancied  knowledge  of 
the  young  belles  of  the  district,  she  would  have  laid 
all  the  delightful  intimacies  of  the  toilette  bare. 

"  Don't,  Daisy,"  had  begged  Margaret  Kenway,  join- 
ing in  the  laughter,  "  you  won't  leave  either  Father 
Daventry  or  Mr.  Flanagan  with  a  shred  of  illusion 
regarding  our  sex." 

She  had  smiled  up  at  Daventry,  and  her  face,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  enveloping  hood,  reminding  him  sud- 
denly of  Noel. 

"  Ars  longa,   vita  brevis,"   she  had  quoted. 

At  the  turn  in  the  road  they  paused,  listening. 

There  was  no  sound,  save  of  the  curlews,  crying 
weirdly  by  the  creek. 

Here  their  road  and  Daisy's  parted,  and  to  the 
obvious  delight  of  the  latter,  Henry  Flanagan  asked 
permission  to  see  her  home. 

They  were  exchanging  good-nights,  and  Margaret 
was  already  turning  her  face  towards  the  cottage  where 
a  light  still  burned,  when  there  was  a  sudden  curious 
rushing  sound  that  to  Daventry  conveyed  nothing,  but 
to  the  trained  ear  of  the  bush-bred  was  fraught  with 
meaning. 
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Margaret  clutched  unconsciously  at  the  young 
priest's  arm,  her  face  white  as  a  corpse,  while  Henry 
Flanagan  and  his  companion  stopped  suddenly  short. 

"  It's  .  .  .  horses  .  .  .  bolting,"  breathed  Margaret 
Kenway,  her  breath  coming  in  great  sobbing  gasps, 
"  the  presbytery  horses." 

"  Nonsense,  Meg,"  lied  Flanagan,  running  swiftly 
towards  her,  and  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  more  than 
his  action,  irrevocably  blasting  Daisy  Belton's  new- 
born hopes.  "  It's  some  of  the  silly  youngsters  gallop- 
ing each  other  home  for  a  wager." 

He  had  put  out  his  arm  to  support  her,  listening 
intently. 

Daventry,  paralysed  for  the  moment,  could  not 
move.  The  green  meadow  seemed  to  whirl  around  him. 
The  rushing,  clacking  sound  was  dying  away  rapidly 
now  as  they  breathlessly  listened. 

"  Why,  it's  on  the  metalled  west  road  anyway," 
said  Flanagan  with  sudden  relief,  "  it's  some  of  those 
Murphy  divils,  or  the  McGallaghys.  Faith,  they're 
always  racing  each  other  for  whisky  wagers.  'Tis  a 
wonder  to  me,"  he  remarked  to  the  young  priest, 
"  that  they  ever  come  home  with  even  one  wheel 
attached  to  the  buggy,  or  a  leg  on  the  horse." 

Margaret,  breathing  heavily,  had  regained  some 
of  her  composure,  her  face  still  pale  however. 

"  The  west  road  is  in  quite  another  direction  to  this," 
she  said  apologetically.  "  I  ought  to  have  known 
better,  and  there  is  no  metalled  road  from  the  hall  here." 

"  Save  the  old,  unused  river  road,"  was  on  the  tip 
of  Henry  Flanagan's  tongue,  when  he  restrained  it; 
"  besides,"  he  told  himself,  "  'tis  in  another  direction 
to  this,  is  the  old  road,  running  almost  parallel  with  the 
west  road." 

"  Depend  on  it,"  he  said  aloud  cheerily,  "  Mick 
the  groom  has  confided  to  Noel  his  little  romance. 
Kitty  O'Dwyer  goes  away  to  her  married  sister  in 
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town  for  a  few  weeks,  and  Mick  is  afraid  it  will  be  the 
last  he  will  be  seeing  of  her.  I  know  this  much  of 
Noel,  faith,  she'd  sit  out  in  the  cold  buggy  for  an 
hour,  out  of  sympathy,  until  the  dance  finished." 

Margaret  had  smiled,  her  colour  slowly  returning. 

"  I  believe  she  would.  I  forgot  Mick's  affaire  de 
cceur — well,  don't  wait,  Henry.  Good-night,  and 
good-night  again,  Daisy,"  to  that  voluble  apparition 
in  white. 

Margaret  turned,  with  one  last  look  over  her  shoulder. 

"  You  will  think  me  very  silly  and  nervous,"  she  con- 
fided to  Father  Daventry  as  they  went  slowly  over 
the  intervening  slope  to  the  road  that  led  past  Shalton 
Cottage,  "  but  to-night,  I  suppose  on  account  of  the 
unusually  late  hours  and  excitement,  I  am  unaccount- 
ably nervous." 

"  I  am  not  myself  to-night,  either,"  he  confessed, 
his  face,  in  the  slowly  lightening  grey  of  dawn,  looking 
very  pale  and  tired,  "  and  I  suffer  a  good  deal  lately 
from  insomnia,' which  makes  one  rather  heavy  I  suppose. 
Depression  has  been  hanging  over  my  head  all  the 
evening." 

Margaret  was  about  to  speak,  when  suddenly  she 
stopped  again,  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

"  Listen  !     I  thought  I  heard  a  crash — a  cry." 

He  paused  abruptly. 

There  was  no  sound  now.  Only  the  whispering  of 
the  leaves  in  the  trees,  the  faint  whispering  wind  through 
the  pines  and  eucalyptus  that  grew  thickly  everywhere, 
and  soft  rustlings  as  of  rabbits  in  the  thick  grasses  at 
their  feet. 

Whatever  other  sound  there  had  been  had  passed 
into  silence. 

Then  Life  awoke. 

The  curlews  over  the  river  cried  suddenly  as  if 
startled,  and  far  away  a  mopoke  began  to  call  plain- 
tively. 
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Margaret  shivered  as  they  went  on. 

"  It  sounds  almost  human,  doesn't  it,"  she  said, 
with  a  forced  laugh ;  "  that  was  what  I  must  have 
heard.  It  really  is  like  a  cry." 

A  cock  crowed  near  by,  and  suddenly  from  all  around, 
answering  in  turn  from  far  and  near,  came  the  throaty 
answer,  then  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  sound  of  cattle, 
and  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  first  warble  of  the 
magpies. 

"  One  can  always  tell  the  time  in  the  coun- 
try," Margaret  remarked.  "  The  ball  must  be  over 
now,  and  Eileen  thanking  the  gods  that  be  most 
fervently  because  she  has  faithfully  discharged  her 
duty  to  her  country.  You  are  going  to  dinner  at  Ayl- 
bury  Manor  to-morrow  night,  I  believe,  or  rather  to- 
night ?  To-day  is  already  here." 

"I'm  afraid  we  will  all  be  looking  the  worse  for 
wear  at  the  dinner,"  he  said,  "  unless  you  ladies  can 
rob  Miss  Belton  of  the  beauty  secrets  she  was  just  about 
to  divulge." 

"  Poor  Daisy,"  she  smiled,  "  she  is  a  chatterbox — 
no,  a  noisy  starling  would  be  a  better  title.  I  asked 
Mr.  Flanagan  to  take  her  home,  because  I  was  afraid 
she  would  want  to  stay  with  me  until  Noel  came. 
She  rather  hurts  our  nerves,  really." 

The  sound  of  a  buggy,  speeding  along  the  road, 
came  clearly,  just  as  they  reached  the  cottage. 

"  That's  Noel,  now,"  exclaimed  Margaret  quickly, 
with  relief  in  her  voice. 

She  opened  the  gate. 

"Do  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  us,"  she 
said.  "  Noel  will  be  here  before  I've  even  lit  the  fire." 

"I'll  wait  at  the  gate  for  her,  then,"  he  assented. 
"  I  want  to  tell  Mick  to  call  around  for  me  when  he  is 
coming  back  again  with  Father  Mitchell." 

The  buggy  drew  near,  rattling  now  on  the  road,  and 
arising  out  of  the  grey,  misty  light. 
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Margaret  had  gone  in  and  lit  the  fire. 

The  buggy,  a  double-seated  one,  laden  with  passen- 
gers, swept  past,  a  child  in  it  crying  fretfully,  sleepily. 
Margaret  had  come  to  the  door,  peering  after  it. 

"  How  dark  it  still  is,"  she  said.  "  I  forget  that 
we  have  drifted  towards  winter,  and  the  nights  are 
darker  and  longer.  And  it  wasn't  Noel,  then,  after  all," 
disappointedly. 

She  came  down  towards  the  gate  slowly,  her  cloak 
still  over  her  evening  gown,  dangling  her  bonnet  in  her 
hand. 

"There's  no  mistake  now,"  said  the  young  priest 
cheerily;  "here's  another  buggy  coming,  and  I  can 
hear  Mick.  I'd  know  his  whistle  anywhere." 

And  Mick  it  was. 

A  buggy  swept  noisily  into  sight,  and  passed  rapidly 
out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

But  Mick  came  trudging  along  the  footpath,  whistling 
happily,  and  then,  as  if  that  were  insufficient  to  express 
the  mood  Kitty  had  left  him  in,  he  began  to  sing : — 

M  There's  a  little  spot  in  Ireland — 
I  always  call  it  my  land — 
Where  the  praties  and  the  blarney 
An'  the  little  shamrock  grows  .  .  ." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  grinning  sheepishly  as  he  sud- 
denly discovered  their  presence,  and  doffing  his  cap  to 
Father  Daventry. 

Neither  moved  for  a  moment. 

Then  Margaret  spoke,  in  a  strangely  colourless  voice. 

"  Didn't  you  have  to  driveMiss  Stanley  home,  Mick  ?" 

Mick,  half  delirious  with  whisky  and  happiness, 
grinned  still  more  sheepishly. 

"  Faith,  Mrs.  Kenway,  'twas  like  this,  now,"  he 
began  earnestly,  twirling  his  tweed  cap  with  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  newly-accepted  rural  lover.  "  Father 
Mitchell,  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  '  Now,  Mick,  is  it  of 
Kitty  ye  are  thinking  ?  .  .  . '" 
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Margaret  stopped  his  wandering  rigmarole  peremp- 
torily, and  with  unaccustomed  sharpness. 

"  Then  Miss  Stanley  is  at  the  hall  still?  " 

He  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment,  scratching  his 
slightly  muddled  red  head  as  if  to  arrive  at  a  solution, 
and  stifling  a  yawn. 

"  Faith,  'tis  ages  ago  intoirely  since  I  saw  her,"  he 
told  Father  Daventry  plaintively.  "  Niver  a  soight 
of  her,  yer  riverence,  since  Father  Mitchell  hopped  in 
the  buggy,  and  said  he  would  be  doin'  the  drivin'. 
'  Mick,'  says  he  to  me,  he  says,  '  if  'tis  of  Kitty  ye're 
thinkin'.  .  .  .'" 

"  That's  alright  then,  Mick,"  said  Father  Daventry 
cheerfully,  laughing  a  little,  as  Mick  went  on  his  way. 

He  turned  to  Margaret. 

"  Father  Mitchell  must  have  gone  to  the  Presbytery 
first,  surely,  so  it  will  be  alright.  ..." 

The  smile  died  suddenly  as  he  saw  her  face,  saw 
her  hand  lifting  in  the  curious,  unmistakable  way  of 
Irishwomen,  young  or  old,  when  they  are  about  to 
pronounce  those  bitterest  words  that  surely  have  ever 
passed  human  lips — the  Irish  curse. 

She  gave  a  great  start  at  his  sudden  exclamation,  as 
if  only  remembering  his  presence. 

Her  hand  fell  heavily  to  her  side.  Then  without  a 
word  she  turned  and  went  slowly  back  to  the  house. 
Afterwards  he  told  himself  that  he  had  dreamt  it — that 
the  strange,  eerie  atmosphere  of  that  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, after  a  night  of  excitement,  had  unsettled  his  nerves. 

And,  maudlinly  and  happily,  drifted  from  over  the 
hill  the  song  of  a  lover,  full  of  love,  whisky  and  senti- 
ments, all  unmistakably  Irish. 

"  Where  my  heart  is,  I  am  goin' 
To  my — hie — little  Irish  Rose  ; 
An'  the  moment  that  I  meet  her, 
With  a  hug — hie — and  kiss  I'll  greet  her. 
For  there's  not  a  colleen  sweeter — hie — 
Where  the  River  Shannon  flows." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    MAN — AND    THE   HOUR 

Lightly  you  held  a  heart  in  your  hand, 
What  of  the  soul — could  you  understand  ? 
Nay — only  this — when  the  dream  is  over 
Love  is  gone  from  the  eyes  of  the  lover. 

THE  long,  dark,  wavering  line  of  the  trees  flashed 
past,  and  the  buggy  jolted  and  lurched  sicken- 
ingly  over  the  crumbling  edge  of  a  gulch.  The  river 
came  swiftly  into  sight,  curving  sharply  before  them, 
its  waters  glimmering  cold  and  palely  in  the  grey, 
eerie  light  of  a  dawn  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
break — a  dawn  that  they  two  might  never  see. 

Noel  felt  the  man  beside  her  shuddering,  as  if  the 
swift  thought  had  swept  into  his  mind  also.  The  grey, 
broken  fencing,  the  gaunt,  lifeless  gums  beyond,  all 
flashed  past  now  as  part  of  a  dream,  but  around  that 
sweeping  curve  of  the  river,  where  the  dark  line  of 
trees  bent  over,  Reality  waited  grimly  in  the  great 
washaway  against  whose  black  background  glimmered 
something  white. 

A  white  post !  a  white  post  with  red  lettering ! 
It  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  horizon,  to  dance  mockingly 
before  them,  to  stamp  itself  irrevocably  on  the  brain. 
The  horses  thundered  on,  mad  and  blind  with 
terror,  their  hoofs  startling  the  curlews  suddenly, 
and  their  weird  miserere  rang  out  shrilly,  startlingly. 

And  now,  barely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  stood  a 
tall  white  post  with  outspread  arms — an  effigy  of 
Death. 
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She  had  a  dazed  feeling  still  that  it  was  all  a  dream 
— that  she  must  wake  and  find  herself  in  the  little 
white  room  at  Shaldon  cottage — that  it  could  not  be  she 
who  sat  there  calmly  as  if  nothing  were  happening, 
with  her  torn  ball-gown  glittering  and  gleaming  with 
every  sickening  lurch  of  the  buggy — she  who  sat  there 
waiting — waiting  for  the  inevitable. 

There  was  no  sense  of  fear  at  her  heart. 

Fate,  she  told  herself  dully,  had  taken  into  its  hands 
the  solution  she  had  been  striving  so  vainly  for  years  to 
find. 

It  was  but  a  tragic  coincidence  that  here  the  ending 
should  come — here,  along  this  very  road,  where  they 
had  so  often  walked,  when  Love  had  illumined  all  her 
world  and  his.  They  had  known  every  nook  and 
corner  of  it,  the  seats  of  fallen  logs,  the  little  path 
that  went  by  the  river,  crooning  softly  on  summer 
nights,  the  old,  deserted  cemetery  across  the  way,  the 
big  bank  of  earth  that  had  been  brought  to  repair  the 
road  just  before  one  came  to  that  grim  breakaway 
caused  by  the  floods  of  many  years. 

This  road  had  memories  of  life  and  love  and  joy  and 
laughter,  of  creeping  doubt  thrust  aside  and  then 
regaining  its  throne,  of  sick  forebodings,  of  strivings 
for  trust  in  him  who  could  not  be  trusted,  of  futile 
despair,  of  aimless,  homeless  wanderings. 

It  was  not  until  to-night  she  realized  the  grim  break- 
away it  had  made  in  her  life  also  ;  like  unto  this  of 
the  river,  it  had  been  undermined,  and  crumbling, 
had  slipped  away  at  last,  leaving  her  desolate.  The  in- 
cessant demands  he  had  made  on  her  life  and  her  love 
had  blasted  the  former,  and  had  worn  away  the  latter. 

All? 

And  a  mopoke,  crying  far  away,  seemed  to  answer. 

All  I 

Suddenly  she  was  aware  that  things  had  reached  a 
crisis  long  before  this  culminating  moment — that  this 
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revealing  hour  tore  away  the  thick  shrouding  veil  she 
had  flung  despairingly  over  horror  and  disgust. 

She  saw  herself  clinging,  as  women  will,  to  the  past, 
because  she  had  given  to  it  her  girlhood,  that  frail 
white  blossom,  fragile  and  perishable.  Stripped 
almost  of  all  illusions  about  the  man  who  had  selfishly 
demanded  all  and  given  nothing  in  return,  she  asked 
herself  if  after  all  Fate,  in  this  final  throw  in  the  game  of 
life,  had  not  chosen  wisely. 

For  now  suddenly  she  saw  clearly,  terribly,  that  she 
could  no  longer  have  gone  on  with  life  as  it  had  been. 
That  had  hitherto  come  to  her  but  dimly,  unrecogniz- 
ably, in  the  desire  to  leave  Shalton  Vale,  to  go  away  for  a 
time  anywhere — anywhere.  The  last  belief  she  had 
left  was  that  he  still  loved  her — loved  her  as  much  as 
he  could  love  any  one. 

Now  she  asked  herself ,  was  it  a  belief,  or  an  illusion  ? 
If  the  latter,  how  soon  before  it  too  was  torn  from  her  ? 
She  had  always  prayed,  night  after  night,  a  vague, 
unformulated  prayer  that  in  some  way  or  other  their 
love  would  be  made  right — she  had  implored  it,  de- 
spairingly, beseechingly,  the  day  the  brown  earth- 
clods  had  tumbled  dully  on  a  tiny,  nameless  coffin  in  a 
strange  city  in  that  year  of  her  life  that  had  been  passed 
far  from  Shalton  Vale.  How  much  had  happened 
since  first  on  this  road  he  and  she  walked  together. 
Through  what  phases  of  mind  and  condition  had  they 
passed. 

She  had  gone  bravely,  courageously  though  it  all, 
in  silent  suffering  and  constant  flinching  and  recoiling, 
and  ever-deepening  moods  of  brooding  despondency. 

He  had  always  told  her  he  needed  her  love  to  help 
him — all  his  excuses  for  whatever  he  did  were  built 
up  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  position  and  his  love. 

She  believed  it  no  longer — she  found  herself  asking 
how  long  since  she  believed  that  a  hopeless  passion 
was  the  cause  of  his  drinking  and  gambling,  his  fits  of 
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uncontrollable  anger  and  arrogance.  The  buggy 
jolted  again,  crashing  against  a  low-lying  branch, 
waking  her  suddenly  from  retrospection.  The  dark 
green  bank  of  earth  loomed  suddenly  up  beside  them, 
curving  in  a  half  circle,  and  sloping  sharply  to  a  thick 
clump  of  young  trees  and  brushwood.  There,  straight 
in  front  of  them  now,  as  the  wildly-galloping  horses 
tore  onwards — was — the  white  post. 

She  heard  a  strange,  whimpering  cry,  saw  Quentin 
Mitchell  suddenly  shrink  and  cower,  the  reins  slacken 
as  if  he  were  letting  them  go. 

In  a  flash  of  intuition  she  knew  that,  in  panic- 
stricken,  superstitious  horror,  he  was  about  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  that  in  a  second  he  would  be  fumbling 
futilely  for  rosary  beads  or  crucifix. 

It  all  swept  by  her  in  a  blinding  flash,  then  suddenly 
she  had  sprang  forward,  catching  the  trailing  reins  as 
they  slipped  past,  tugging  at  her  wrists,  lacerating  her 
fingers  with  the  tremendous  pull  from  the  horses.  She 
saw  the  bank  of  earth  close  to  her  left,  so  near  that 
the  side  wheels  tilted  sharply  against  it. 

Thirty,  twenty  yards  away,  it  sloped  into  the  oval 
mound,  a  mass  of  brushwood  and  mulga. 

"  Jump,"  she  commanded  sharply,  her  voice  ringing 
out  like  a  loud  cry.  She  had  torn  the  long  whip  from 
its  socket,  and  in  a  moment  had  brought  it  down  heavily 
on  the  offside  horse,  just  as  the  post  rose  up  before  them. 
She  heard  a  shuddering  sound  of  fear  beside  her, 
as  the  whip  crashed  down  cruelly,  and  she  tore  at  the 
one  rein  on  which  the  last  chance  depended.  With  a 
hideous  swerve  to  the  left,  the  horses  leaped  and 
scrambled  blindly  up  the  bank,  the  buggy  seemed  to 
stand  on  end  for  a  moment,  to  topple,  there  was  a 
deafening  crash,  a  neigh  of  terror,  and  she  was  flung 
out  over  the  struggling,  frantic  horses. 

There  was  a  rushing  sound  in  her  ears  as  of  great 
waves  thundering  past  in  a  mighty  sea,  she  thought 
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she  heard  some  one  calling  her,  some  one  with  a  strong, 
tender  face  and  eager  brown  eyes,  and  she  had  called 
him  weakly,  drifting  off  as  into  sudden  sleep,  drifting 
.  .  .  then  something  wrenched  and  tugged  her  cruelly 
into  consciousness. 


She  found  herself  sitting  in  a  clump  of  brushwood, 
laughing  weakly,  still  holding  the  reins,  the  grey 
dawn  glimmering  luminously  over  everything. 

The  left  rein,  wound  tightly  round  her  arm,  had 
tugged  frantically  and  torn  the  delicate  skin ;  and  then 
she  saw  that  one  of  the  horses  was  down,  and  the  other 
inextricably  tangled  in  the  harness. 

She  had  laughed  weakly  again,  till  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  when  she  saw  the  Reverend  Quentin 
Mitchell  scrambling  up  from  a  clump  of  mulga  and 
brushwood  below — all  dusty,  and  unlike  his  usual 
dapper  self.  It  was  even  strangely  humorous  to  think 
that  he  was  probably  whispering  his  rosary  of  thanks- 
giving, and  that  she  was  sitting  there  a  solitary  audi- 
ence, in  the  early  hour  of  dawn,  all  in  the  yellow  glory 
of  the  ball  dress  Eileen  had  proudly  presented  to  her. 
and  in  which  Bridget  McGrath  had  told  her  she  had 
looked  like  a  queen. 

And  here  the  queen  was  now  in  the  torn,  glittering 
sequined  remnants  of  chiffon  and  lace  seated  on  a  throne 
of  green  brushwood,  damp  with  the  grey,  clinging  mist. 
She  laughed  again,  loudly,  and  the  echoing  sound  of  it 
startled  her. 

The  reins,  with  a  sudden  wrench,  had  nearly  thrown 
her  down,  and  she  woke  fully,  consciously,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  struggling,  entangled  horses. 

Somehow  she  had  managed  to  rise  and  gone  to 
their  help,  instinctively  the  bush  girl  again,  untwisting 
and  straightening  and  pulling  at  the  harness. 

She  had  securely  tied  the  reins  round  an  adjacent 
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tree  trunk  as  a  precaution,  lest  the  trembling  horses 
should,  in  the  first  wild  rush,  break  away ;  but 
thoroughly  worn  out,  breathing  heavily,  there  was 
little  to  fear  now  save  from  the  spasmodically  kicking 
horse  that  was  down. 

Mechanically  she  had  unloosed  the  old  mare,  patting 
and  soothing,  and  shrinking  as  she  saw  the  wheals 
of  the  whip.  The  younger,  more  spirited  horse  had 
been  a  harder  task  to  manage,  and  at  first  she  feared 
that  one  of  his  legs,  torn  and  bleeding,  had  been  broken ; 
so  entangled  was  the  horse  that  it  meant  the  cutting  of 
some  of  the  harness,  mercifully  almost  new,  or  it  would 
never  have  stood  the  tremendous  strain. 

It  was  only  then  that  she  seemed  to  remember 
Mitchell,  and  turning  around,  saw  him  leaning  help- 
lessly against  the  buggy,  still  fumbling  vainly. 

Her  laughter  rushed  almost  into  tears  again,  as 
she  asked  him  for  his  knife. 

"Is  it  the  rosary  beads  or  the  whisky  flask  you  are 
looking  for,  Quentin  ?  "  she  heard  herself  saying  with  a 
sarcasm  that  amazed  her,  and  that  had  seemed  to 
pull  him  together  somewhat. 

Together  they  had  released  the  horse  out  of  its  leather 
mesh,  finding  amazingly  little  damage  done. 

"  It  was  a  miracle,"  he  had  said,  turning  shudderingly 
away  from  the  danger-post  a  stone's  throw  away,  and 
she  had  bitten  her  tongue  to  keep  back  a  sharp  retort. 

She  sat  down  weakly  for  a  moment,  feeling  the  first 
wave  of  reaction  setting  in,  and  then  sprang  to  her 
feet,  again  realizing  that  she  must  not  give  way,  that 
they  must  get  home  quickly,  quietly,  ere  .the  light  of 
day  flooded  Shalton  Vale. 

It  had  seemed  half  a  lifetime  since  they  had  left 
the  hall,  yet  the  world  was  still  grey  with  the  dawn 
mist.  The  thought  had  flashed  into  his  mind,  the 
avoidance  of  gossip  that  was  necessary,  the  necessity, 
DOW  that  danger  was  past  and  the  first  dazed  moments 
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over,  and  predominantly  the  thought  of  self,  and  the 
demands  of  his  position. 

Somehow  they  had  managed  to  temporarily  fix  the 
broken  harness,  to  right  the  buggy,  that  a  leaning 
tree  had  saved  from  serious  hurt,  to  coax  the  tired, 
trembling  horses  into  place  on  either  side  of  the  badly 
splintered  pole,  and  to  lead  them,  with  much  soothing 
and  coaxing,  down  the  sloping  bank  on  to  the  road 
again. 

They  heard  Life  begin  to  wake  around  them,  the 
faint  rattling  of  many  buggies  on  other  roads,  speeding 
swiftly  homewards. 

'  The  ball  is  over,  thank  God,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  the  ball  is  over,"  she  said,  and  laughed  dully, 
unnaturally. 

He  was  climbing  up  into  the  buggy  awkwardly,  his 
face  very  pale,  breathing  heavily,  and  he  cursed  as  he 
looked  at  the  splintered  splash-board,  and  all  that  was 
left  of  the  framework  of  the  hood. 

"  We  will  have  to  take  a  back  road  home ;  there  is  a 
way  from  here,  isn't  there  ?  " 

"  Yes."  She  was  suddenly  calm  again.  "  About  a 
mile  along  the  road  we  came;  it  is  only  a  cart  track, 
but  it  leads  through  sheltered  paddocks  almost  at 
the  back  of  the  presbytery."  She  looked  down  at  her 
torn  dress,  and  her  lip  quivered  a  little.  "  I  can  go 
over  the  back  of  the  hill  before  you  come  to  the  cross- 
roads; no  one  need  know,  if  we  hurry." 

"  They  will  know  when  they  see  this,"  grimly 
pointing  to  the  sadly-battered  buggy. 

"  That  can  be  easily  explained.  You  will  have  to 
tell  the  truth,  that  the  horses  bolted — after  you  took 
me  home."  Her  lip  curled  a  little  bitterly.  "  You  will 
be  quite  the  hero  of  the  hour." 

She  was  sitting  in  the  buggy  now,  her  face  very  pale, 
inexpressibly  weary. 

"  Come,  Quentin.    Let  us  get  home." 
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Then  suddenly  he  broke  down,  an  hysterical,  stormy 
outburst,  in  one  breath  of  which  he  blamed  her  for 
their  predicament,  and  then  himself,  and  then  her 
again ;  it  was  all  a  mingling  of  protestations  of  affection, 
recriminations,  remorse,  and  again  of  blame,  some- 
thing before  which  she  blanched  and  quivered  in  stormy 
revolt,  unrealizing  what  it  all  meant  until  as  suddenly 
he  burst  forth  into  violent  sobbing. 

Until  then  she  had  thought  hysteria  reserved  for 
weak  women ;  the  thought  came  swiftly,  cold,  con- 
temptuous ;  then  she  remembered  her  own  weakness, 
of  how  she  had  found  herself  laughing  weakly,  her 
sudden  transition  from  laughter  to  tears,  and  then 
laughter  again,  and  suddenly  the  great  sympathetic 
nature  of  her  stirred  and  quivered  and  was  pitiful. 

In  an  instant  she  was  clinging  to  him,  murmuring 
tenderest  words  and  comfort,  her  arm  around  his  shak- 
ing shoulders.  All  the  mother-love  in  her  she  had 
thought  buried  in  a  grave  five  years  ago  was  aroused 
in  her  now,  enduring,  pitiful.  He  was  in  trouble,  in 
sore  distress ;  that  was  her  dominant  thought  for  the 
moment ;  he  needed  her  love  and  sympathy  as  he  had 
never  needed  it  before,  and  all  she  was  conscious  of 
was  a  great  yearning  to  help  him,  to  make  him  forget, 
in  the  greatness  and  tenderness  of  her  affection,  all 
that  was  hurting  him. 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  she  did  not  think 
of  herself,  of  all  the  sacrifices  she  had  made,  of  all  she 
had  endured,  and  must  still  endure,  at  his  hands,  but 
tugging  at  her  heart  behind  all  this  when  the  first 
flood  of  emotion  swept  past  was  the  old  weary  feeling, 
growing  all  too  familiar  lately,  that  the  links  of  lov* 
were  weakening. 

But  she  thrust  it  from  her ;  she  would  not  listen  to 
that  small,  insistent  voice  beating  against  her  brain. 

He  still  loved  her,  that  was  enough,  she  told  herself. 
She  was  only  weary,  tired  of  many  things  ;  and  then 
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he  had,  with  some  faint  premonition,  perhaps,  broken 
out  again  into  recriminations. 

"  Don't,  dear,  don't !  I  can't  bear  it.  Don't !  "  she 
had  pleaded.  She  had  dropped  her  arm,  waiting  until 
the  paroxysm  had  passed,  looking  dully  over  the  dark 
line  of  the  trees  slowly  taking  definite  shape. 

"  Your  love  for  me  is  dead,"  he  flung  at  her,  and 
the  small,  insistent  voice  she  had  fought  against 
repeated  it  triumphantly  with  a  note  of  finality. 

"  Your  love  ...  is  dead." 

An  overwhelming  flood  of  misery  swept  over  her. 
She  heard  a  voice,  strangely  unlike  her  own,  answering : 

"  Love  does  not  die  so  quickly,  Quentin.  But  there 
is  nothing  I  can  say  now,  dear,  that  will  help  either  of 
us." 

"  You  have  no  wish  to  help.    You  never  have.  .  .  ." 

"  Quentin,  can't  you  see  the  futility  and  uselessness 
of  discussion  in  this  mood."  Her  voice  was  full  of  weary 
patience.  "  Think  of  where  we  are,  dear.  You  must 
pull  yourself  together." 

Was  he  going  to  break  down  again  ? 

She  put  out  one  arm,  the  other  groping  for  the 
cushions  and  the  lost  rug,  telling  herself  she  must 
drive  him  home  herself  quickly,  and  all  the  while 
the  small  voice  was  whispering  to  her  that  she  was 
wondering  when  he  would  let  her  go — when  his 
hysterical,  torturing  importunities  would  cease. 

At  length  she  said  quietly,  in  a  voice  of  utter  weari- 
ness : — 

"  If  you  would  only  pull  yourself  together  for  a 
moment,  Quentin — I  feel  I  have  been  through  too 
much  the  last  few  hours.  I  feel  I  cannot  stand  any 
more — that  I  shall  break  down  myself  directly." 

She  had  taken  her  arm  away  and  was  smoothing 
back  the  heavy  masses  of  hair  from  her  brow. 

A  great  sigh  shook  her,  seeming  to  sap  all  her 
vitality. 
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She  had  gathered  up  the  reins,  when  she  turned  and 

saw  the  whisky  flask. 

It  had  been  flung  under  the  seat,  and  its  stout  leather 
covering  had  saved  it  from  serious  damage. 

With  a  wordless  prayer,  she  stooped  for  it. 

Yes,  there  was  still  some  whisky  in  it,  enough  for  his 
present  needs. 

She  handed  it  to  him,  and  bade  him  drink,  feeling  in 
this  curious,  shaken  mood  that  she  would  have  been 
glad  of  it  herself. 

But  she  said  no  word  as  he  drained  it. 

It  had  pulled  him  together  quickly,  and  she  felt 
a  wild  inclination  to  laugh  aloud  when  she  thought  of 
the  fact  that  she — who  detested  liquor  in  any  shape  or 
form  and  had  railed  at  him  hundreds  of  times  for  his 
indulgence  in  spirits — had  actually  prayed  then  that 
there  might  be  some  to  give  to  him. 

The  grey,  clinging  mist  that  held  back  the  dawn 
so  long  was  slowly  lightening. 

There  was  the  faint  sound  of  wheels,  far  away,  but 
rapidly  nearing ;  she  could  have  sworn  that  they  were 
on  this  very  road,  a  mile  or  two  away,  if  she  had  not 
known  that  no  one  ever  came  this  deserted  way. 

He  was  momentarily  himself  again,  a  little  irritable, 
and  inclined  to  be  aggressive  when  he  saw  she  was 
about  to  drive. 

She  had  handed  him  the  reins  then  without  a  word, 
changing  places,  and  leaning  back  against  the  hard  rail 
back,  reft  of  its  cushions.  Only  a  mile  further  on,  and 
they  would  find  the  cart-track. 

She  could  leave  him  there  and  trudge  over  the  hill  ; 
it  would  mean  half  a  mile  walk  if  she  did  that,  instead 
of  driving  as  far  as  the  cross-roads,  but  she  felt  that  in 
her  present  mood,  hovering  on  the  verge  of  break- 
down, her  only  safety  was  in  parting  from  him  as 
soon  as  possible. 

She  could  bear  no  more. 
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And  at  that  resolution,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
heard  something  within  her  laugh  softly,  mockingly. 
The  horses  were  going  steadily  now,  still  trembling, 
and  slowly  leaving  behind  that  hideous  curve. 

As  they  came  out  on  the  road,  there  was  a  distant 
but  unmistakable  sound  of  wheels. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  the  hoofs  on  the 
metalled  road  sounding  as  if  driven  hard.  Some  one 
had  missed  them — Mick — Margaret  ?  But  Margaret 
would  not  send.  Margaret,  if  she  knew,  as  she  must 
by  now,  that  the  parish  priest  instead  of  his  groom  had 
elected  to  drive,  would  believe  that  she  had  voluntarily 
gone  with  him,  that  she  was  late  of  her  own  free  will, 
would  believe  that  the  vows  she  had  kept  for  five  long 
years  were  broken,  that  love  had  triumphed  again 
over  duty  and  honour  and  the  traditions  of  her  race. 
Margaret,  in  proud,  suffering  silence,  would  be 
waiting  her  return  and  giving  no  word  or  sign  of  her 
thoughts. 

But  she  would  suffer  terribly  in  the  waiting.  A 
dry  sob  shook  Noel,  leaving  her  spent  and  faint. 
Louder  and  nearer  came  the  sound  of  the  wheels, 
and,  bending  to  look  under  the  low-branched  trees 
that  hid  the  curve  of  the  road  half  a  mile  away,  they 
could  see  a  cloud  of  dust  enveloping  a  buggy  and  pair. 

They  could  not  tell  who  was  in  it,  only  that  there  were 
two  people. 

"It  must  be  Mick  and  some  one,"  said  the  priest, 
peering  ahead  again,  and  frowning,  "  why  in  the  name 
of  the  saints  can't  he  mind  his  own  business?  It 
looks  like  Flanagan  with  him." 

He  stopped  the  buggy,  his  face  very  white  and 
nervous. 

"  A  fine  lot  of  scandal  this  will  cause,"  he  muttered, 
cursing  softly  under  his  breath. 

Noel,  taking  the  initiative,  had  gathered  her  skirts 
about  her  and  jumped  down  hurriedly. 
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"  You  drive  on  then,  Quentin.  I  will  go  through 
the  paddocks  here." 

He  hesitated  as  if  to  call  her  back,  but  she  waved 
to  him  to  go  on. 

"  I'll  be  alright,"  she  said,  and  vanished  through  the 
broken  fence  into  the  trees,  and  in  another  moment 
the  thickly-growing  mulga  and  brushwood  hid  her 
from  sight. 

There  came  to  her  the  faint  sound  of  wheels  as  she 
plunged  through  the  shadowy  enveloping  thicket. 

He  had  driven  on,  then  ! 

He  had  taken  her  at  her  word  and  left  her  there 
in  this  wood,  lonely  and  weird  in  this  grey,  misty  light, 
even  if  it  were  so  near  the  town. 

She  hurried  on,  thinking  of  Margaret's  anxiety, 
her  skirts  catching  at  every  few  steps,  and  the  glittering 
orange  sequins  dropping  and  sprinkling  the  ground 
with  points  of  yellow  light. 

She  paused,  listening  for  a  moment,  as  she  gathered 
and  tied  her  skirts  high  and  securely  under  her  long 
silk  coat. 

It  was  thin,  and  she  shivered  with  cold.  She  lis- 
tened. 

There  was  no  sound  of  wheels,  but  of  voices ;  they 
were  asking  questions,  no  doubt,  and  Quentin  was 
answering.  She  smiled  wanly  to  herself  as  she  thought 
of  the  answers  he  would  give,  the  descriptions  of  his 
bravery,  and  the  evasions  if  he  had  to  confess  that 
she  were  with  him. 

For  she  had  forgotten  that  Henry  Flanagan  would 
surely  know  she  was  not  at  home. 

Then  she  remembered  Margaret  and  her  barrier  of 
reserve,  the  lie  she  would  tell  if  need  be,  would  say 
that  she,  Noel,  had  returned  and  was  in  bed.  The 
leaves  rustled  suddenly  by  her,  and  she  gave  a  great 
start  of  fear,  then  laughed  at  her  nervousness  as  a 
rabbit  scuttled  across  the  path. 
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Then  once  she  thought  she  heard  voices  calling  her 
— men's  voices.  A  plover  went  fluttering  across  the 
trees,  flying  low,  startling  her.  She  listened  tensely, 
and  heard  the  sound  again  faintly,  but  not  the  words, 
and  then  wheels  again. 

They  had  gone,  then. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and  swiftly  the 
pendulum  of  emotion  swung  back. 

He  had  gone  on  and  left  her — left  her  to  make  her 
way  as  best  she  might  through  that  lonely  wood  after 
the  terrible  experience  she  had  undergone.  She 
stumbled  on  a  few  steps  blindly,  and  threw  herself 
down  on  the  leafy  ground. 

She  would  lie  there  until  he  came  back  for  her,  she 
would  lie  there,  all  day  if  need  be,  but  she  would  make 
him  come  back  for  her — she  would  make  him  search 
for  her. 

Passionately  she  said  it  to  herself,  over  and  over. 
The  damp  on  the  ground  beneath  came  up  through  the 
leafy  sheet,  the  odour  of  the  wet  earth  and  mist- wet 
brushwood  surged  about  her,  she  felt  the  chill  of  it 
all  in  her  body. 

But  the  chill  in  her  empty  heart  was  the  worst. 

Empty  ! 

She  had  not  known  what  thoughts  were  in  her  mind 
until  she  found  herself  repeating  the  word  voicelessly, 
over  and  over. 

The  fierce  anger  died  gradually  out  of  her  heart,  and 
in  its  place  came  a  fearful  sense  of  desolation.  The 
leaves  around  her  were  rustling,  filling  the  woods  with 
quiet  sound  ;  the  curlews  cried  far  across  the  river, 
perchance  by  the  very  spot  where  they  had  stood, 
almost  on  the  brink  of  that  yawning  chasm. 

What  had  she  thought  of  then,  in  that  terrible 
dazed  hour? 

She  remembered  praying  to  God,  simply,  like  a 
little  child,  with  all  the  recitative  prayers  of  the 
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Church  swept  from  her  mind  as  if  she  had  never  been 
taught  them. 

Simple  faith  had  swept  away  for  ever  all  thoughts  of 
saints  or  virgin  in  ceaseless  intercession  as  the  Church 
taught. 

How  many  years  was  it,  she  asked  herself,  since  she 
had  believed  in  anything  concerning  the  Church  ? 

Had  she  ever  believed  its  teachings  since  she  came 
as  a  small  child  to  the  use  of  her  reasoning  faculties  ? 

And  yet — Father  Daventry  believed,  she  told  herself. 
Lawrence  Daventry,  with  his  true,  clear  eyes  and  his 
clean  young  life. 

Surely  she  should  not  judge  because  hitherto  every 
priest  she  knew  trod  the  same  road  as  Father  Mitchell. 

But  even  Eileen,  with  her  shrewd,  keen  perception 
— her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world  and  matters 
relating  to  the  Church  as  well  as  politics — had  called 
Daventry  the  "  Great  Exception." 

Eileen  had  lost  her  faith  in  the  Church  long  before 
she,  Noel,  had  done. 

Eileen  had  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  laughed  when, 
in  some  religious  discussion,  Margaret  had  hotly  thrown 
at  her  the  fact  that  for  all  her  professed  unbelief  in 
Infallibility  or  anything  else,  she  still  attended  the 
Church. 

"  My  dears,"  she  had  answered  in  her  inimitable 
half -laughing,  half -serious  way.  "  Have  you  ever 
seriously  considered  what  effect  Jesuitry  has  on  politics, 
both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  day  ?  Am  I  not  a 
politician's  better  half  ?  And  as  for  voting  power  here, 
is  not  Protestantism  at  present  so  apathetic  that, 
though  greater  in  numbers,  the  vital  one-fifth  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  as  a  compact  lever,  is  more  powerful? 
The  Protestant  votes  as  he  will  when  he  troubles  to 
vote,  and  the  Roman  Catholic — ask  Father  Mitchell 
or  any  other  priest  if  any  of  his  congregation  have  any 
will  in  the  matter.  He  may  answer,  that  would  neither 
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be  discreet,  nor  diplomatic,  and  the  Church  is  nothing 
if  not  diplomatic.  I'd  like,  if  I  were  a  politician," 
she  concluded,  "  to  take  a  few  finishing  lessons  at  a 
certain  monastery  in  the  heart  of  London  on  how  to 
make  a  Bill  pass.  It  is  rumoured  that  some  politicians 
do." 

"  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  .  .  .  ' 
Margaret  had  begun. 

"  I  will  not  be  drawn  into  any  further  discussion," 
Eileen  had  laughed,  and  blushed. 

Noel  did  not  know  why  she  thought  of  it  now — it  all 
mattered  so  little  to  her  lying  here,  striving  to  recover 
sufficiently  to  go  home. 

How  tired  and  worn  she  was  now. 

There  came  a  sound  of  snapping  twigs,  of  trees 
rustling  as  some  one  passed,  and  the  crackling  of 
brushwood. 

She  sat  up,  trembling  in  every  limb. 

Far  to  the  left  was  a  glimpse  of  a  black  coat  dis- 
appearing through  the  trees — the  long  coat  of  a  priest. 

He  had  come  back  then. 

Why? 

Stricken  with  sudden  remorse  perhaps,  a  fear  that 
she  might  be  ill,  there  in  that  silent  wood. 

It  was  not  like  him  to  be  so  thoughtful,  she  found  her- 
self saying  bitterly,  and  shrinking  back  for  fear  he 
might  discover  her. 

She  wanted  to  be  left  alone — that  was  all  she  asked 
— that  was  all  she  asked,  she  repeated  passionately. 

If  he  came  to  her  would  ensue  the  old  repetitions. 
She  could  not  listen  to  them  to-day,  she  could  not. 

To-morrow,  perhaps,  sheKvould  view  things  differently, 
but  to-day,  oh,  she  must  be  alone,  she  could  not  bear 
to  speak  to  him. 

He  had  gone  from  sight  now,  and  slowly  she  rose, 
stumbling  blindly  in  the  other  direction,  her  head 
aching  violently  now. 
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The  quiet  of  the  wood  had  become  intolerable — 
it  filled  her  with  a  sort  of  terror,  the  slowly  spreading 
light  flooded  with  rose  over  the  mountains  made  little 
difference  to  the  shadows  here. 

She  started  to  run,  remembering  that  once  she  left 
this  woody  square  behind  her,  a  little  path  led  out  into 
the  open  and  over  the  hillside  almost  to  the  back 
gate  of  the  little  cottage. 

The  leaves  were  rustling  around  her  with  her  passing, 
but  she  had  no  ears  for  it  now,  only  the  one  blind 
obsessive  thought  of  hysteria  to  get  away  from  it  all, 
and  home,  home  to  Margaret,  and  tenderness  and  a 
warm  fire. 

She  was  like  a  little  child,  with  that  one  thought 
dominating — home,  and  tenderness  and  warmth. 

She  was  coming  to  the  last  thin  belt  of  trees,  and 
was  pausing  for  breath,  sobbing  a  little,  when  the  rust- 
ling grew  behind  her,  and  a  black-coated  figure  came 
rapidly  through  the  trees. 

She  had  leaned  her  head  against  the  friendly  trunk 
of  a  tree,  her  eyes  closed  in  a  stupor  of  cold  and  terror 
and  resentment  at  his  coming,  her  lips  a  little  parted 
as  though  with  a  half-uttered  cry. 

"Noel!     Noel/" 

At  the  first  sound  of  that  hoarse  voice  her  eyes  had 
opened,  staring  as  if  doubtingly  at  Father  Daventry, 
his  face  haggard  and  pale  as  she  had  never  seen  it. 

Then  she  had  given  a  little  childish  sobbing  cry  of 
joy  as  he  ran  towards  her,  and  all  the  terror  went  out 
of  her  face. 

"  Oh,  Larry !  I  thought  »  .  ."  she  sobbed  and  could 
say  no  more,  as  he  drew  her  into  the  shelter  of  his  arm. 
"Oh,  Larry,  Larry!  .  .  ." 

"  Don't  try  to  speak,  Noel,"  he  said  soothingly, 
trying  to  steady  his  own  voice,  loyally  striving  not  to 
remember  she  had  used  the  name  she  had  teasingly 
given  him  years  ago.  "  Margaret  is  coming  no**T  over 
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the  hill  to  meet  you,  and  help  you  home.    Try  not  to 
break  down.  ..." 

She  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  him,  leaning  a  dead 
weight  against  his  strong  young  shoulder. 

His  thoughts  went  flashing  back — to  a  ship  at  sea — to 
life  and  laughter  and  merriment — to  Noel  of  then  with 
her  wistful  smile,  with  her  grey  eyes,  sad  often, 
but  never  hopeless  as  now,  and  he  heard  her  voice, 
sweet  and  threaded  with  laughter  with  its  "  Bon 
jour,  Father — Larry." 

Out  of  all  the  music  there  had  been  he  only  remem- 
bered the  violin,  its  sweet  wailing  notes  floating  out 
on  a  starlit,  boundless  ocean,  or  a  sheltered  harbour 
ablaze  with  lights. 

He  seemed  to  hear  the  violin  now,  rising  and  falling 
plaintively,  holding  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  only 
now  it  was  in  his  heart. 

He  looked  down  at  Noel  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
closed,  the  long  lashes  wet  and  dark  against  the  white 
face  that  had  grown  so  thin  of  late. 

It  wrung  his  heart  with  wordless  longing. 

His  arm  tightened  around  her  involuntarily,  no  longer 
only  sheltering  and  protective,  but  that  of  the  man 
who  would  hold  and  dearly  guard  the  woman  he  loves. 
It  was  only  then  that,  just  as  Margaret  reached 
them,  he  knew  that  Noel  had  passed  into  peaceful, 
temporary  oblivion. 


CHAPTER   XV 

LIFTING  THE  MASK 

The  modern  Esaus  sell  birthrights  to-day 

As  well  as  in  the  storied  days  of  old, 

"  Honour  for  power,"  within  Life's  market-place 

And  only  asks  the  pottage  be  of  gold. 

DINNER  was  over  at  Aylbury  Manor,  and  the  last 
delicate  silken  gown  had  trailed  out  of  the 
dining-hall,  leaving  the  room  to  the  men-folk. 

"  Don't  be  too  long  over  the  cigar-box,"  Eileen 
Aylbury  had  laughingly  implored.  "  Remember  we 
forlorn  women  are  waiting  you  in  the  music-room. 
Herbert,  you  are  to  begin  no  discussions.  Doctor 
Kenry,  don't  you  dare  mention  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
unless  you  know  Father  Daventry's  views  agree  with 
yours,  which  I'm  sure  they  won't." 

She  had  smiled  at  the  latter. 

"  You  have  a  wonderful  chance  to  pluck  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  Father,"  she  informed  him.  "  Doctor 
Kenry  is  the  most  confirmed  heretic  in  the  parish." 

There  had  been  rather  desultory  conversation  over 
the  coffee  and  cigars  when  the  ladies  had  left  the 
room,  perhaps  in  comparison  to  its  former  brightness 
and  continuous  ripple  of  laughter,  and  flow  of  chatter. 

All  of  Mrs.  Aylbury's  invited  guests,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Father  Mitchell,  had  been  present  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  that  morning  the  ball  had 
ended. 

To-morrow,  before  Mass,  the  Aylburys  motored 
back  to  town,  to  be  seen  no  more  until  a  few  weeks 
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prior  to  the  forthcoming  election;  so  probably  each 
guest  had  made  a  special  effort. 

It  had  come  as  something  of  a  shock  to  Father 
Daventry  to  find  Noel  there  however,  one  of  the  gayest 
and  most  striking  figures  at  the  dinner-table,  with  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  night's  adventure. 

She  had  bowed  to  him  quite  coolly,  and  chatted 
away  lightly  for  the  brief  moment  they  had  met  in  the 
library  before  dinner,  and  at  the  table  her  laugh  rang 
out  oftenest. 

She  had  worn  her  favourite  pink,  pale  as  the  heart 
of  a  shell,  and  a  simple  rope  of  pearls  around  her  white 
throat. 

He  asked  himself  now,  leaning  back  with  the  drifting 
smoke  curling  in  delicate  spirals  around  him,  if  it  had 
been  all  a  dream. 

He  could  not  reconcile,  try  as  he  would,  the  laughing, 
witty  woman  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  with  a  bright 
colour  in  her  face,  and  shining  hair  coiffed  to  the  latest 
decree  of  fashion,  with  that  girl  of  last  night — of  this 
morning — of  only  a  few  hours  ago. 

He  thought  of  the  pale,  childlike  face,  against  his 
shoulder,  the  heavy  loosened  hair,  her  whispered  sobbing 
cry  of  joy — 

"Oh,  Larry!  .  .  ." 

He  shook  himself  and  turned  to  his  neighbour,  the 
gruff  kindly  Irish  doctor  of  Shalton  Vale,  and  they 
drifted  into  conversation. 

"  How  is  his  reverence  ?  "  the  notoriously  outspoken 
doctor  had  asked  with  a  little  enigmatical  twinkle  in  his 
keen  dark  eyes.  "  I  believe  the  buggy  ran  away  with 
him  last  night,  and  that  there  will  be  a  special  collec- 
tion for  a  new  one  at  Mass  to-morrow,  with  a  preference 
for  a  motor-car." 

Daventry  had  laughed. 

"  I  haven't  heard  about  the  collection." 

"  Then   you  haven't   known  him  long."     His   eyes 
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twinkled  again  merrily.  "  I  haven't  heard  the  full 
facts  of  it,  nobody  seems  to  know  anything  except 
that  he  had  a  smash-up  of  some  sort."  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  It  has  happened  so  often.  Flanagan 
said  he  didn't  think  it  was  any  different  to  the  other 
accidents  Father  Mitchell  and  his  buggy  have  had. 
He  said  he  hadn't  heard  anything  about  it  at 
all." 

"  Oh  !  "  Father  Daventry  glanced  thoughtfully  over 
at  Flanagan. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  spirals  of  smoke  distorted 
his  vision,  but  he  thought  that  individual  looking 
straight  at  him  for  one  imperceptible  second  had  de- 
liberately closed  one  eye. 

"He  is  a  bit  shaken  up,  I  think,"  he  heard  himself 
admitting ;  "  very  nervy  to-day  altogether." 

"  Humph,"  was  all  the  doctor  had  answered.  He 
had  opened  his  lips,  with  a  glance  up  at  the  young 
priest's  pale  clear-cut  profile  as  if  to  say  more,  then 
evidently  changed  his  mind. 

Instead  he  said  heartily — 

"  I  hope  to  see  something  of  you  occasionally.  Any 
one  will  tell  you  where  my  diggings  are.  I,  too,  am  a 
bachelor,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

"  It's  not  too  late,"  remarked  Daventry,  conscious 
of  a  sudden  warm  liking  for  the  doctor,  "  to  remedy 
that." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  looking  musingly  down 
on  the  table-cloth. 

"  Not  now,  not  now,"  he  said  with  a  reminiscent 
shake  of  his  head.  "  Once — a  few  years  ago.  .  .  "  he 
broke  off,  and  laughed,  a  little  grimly.  "  There's  no  fool 
like  an  old  fool,"  he  added. 

Their  host  was  rising,  warm  in  forbidden  discussion 
still,  and  they  rose  also,  following  him  out  on  to  the 
terrace  along  to  the  music-room  where  a  sound  of 
music  and  hum  of  voices  and  laughter  showed  that 
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the  period  of  waiting  was  evidently  not  such  a  fearsome 
ordeal  as  asserted. 

At  the  door  Daventry  found  himself  separated  from 
the  doctor,  and  face  to  face  with  Henry  Flanagan. 

They  sauntered  along  the  terrace  and  leaned  for  a 
moment  against  the  stone  balustrading,  gazing  down 
at  the  wide  sweep  of  lawns  below. 

A  group  of  white  peacocks  sauntered  proudly  into 
full  view  along  the  wide  gravelled  drive,  and  with 
stately  steps  picked  their  way  across  the  green  lantern- 
lit  lawn. 

"  I'm  very  tired,"  yawned  Flanagan,  throwing  back 
his  arms  and  stretching  himself  lazily.  "  I  suppose 
you  also  are,  Father  Daventry  ?  " 

It  gave  the  priest  opportunity  to  voice  the  words 
trembling  on  his  tongue. 

"  Yes.  lam  just  beginning  to  feel  it.  The  ladies — 
Miss  Stanley  looked  well  after  last  night,  also  Mrs. 
Kenway.  I  was  almost  surprised  to  see  them  here 
to-night.  I  thought  the  shock  would  keep  Miss  Stanley 
in  bed  for  a  few  days." 

"  Oh,  she  wouldn't  rest,"  declared  Henry.  "  I  went 
there  this  afternoon  to  see  how  they  both  were.  I 
felt  a  bit  anxious  myself.  Margaret  was  so  very  upset 
when  I  told  her  that  the  horses  had  bolted,  but  that 
everything  was  alright.  Noel  was  asleep  then.  1 
daresay  she  slept  until  just  before  they  came  here. 
Bit  of  a  smash-up,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  can't  imagine  how  there  wasn't  more  serious 
damage  done.  Holy  Saints  !  but  when  we  came  across 
the  broken  hood  and  the  scattered  glass  along  that 
road,  I  tell  you,  Father,  my  heart  almost  stopped." 

The  young  priest  was  silent — filled  with  shuddering 
when  he  thought  of  what  had  passed  through  his  mind 
last  night,  when  Flanagan  in  a  hoarse  voice  had  told 
him  of  the  death-trap. 
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"  Father  Mitchell's  got  pluck."  Flanagan  puffed 
a  wreath  of  smoke  into  the  quiet  air.  "  I  went  along 
on  horseback  this  morning  and  saw  where  the  wheel- 
marks  had  gone.  It  was  a  chance  to  attempt  to  throw 
maddened  horses  up  a  bank  like  that.  He  must  have 
lost  nerve  only  afterwards.  I  suppose  any  one  would 
once  the  danger  had  passed.  He  told  me  this  morning 
he  was  proud  of  himself,  and  bedad,  he  may  well  be." 

"  Yes."  Curiously  enough,  Daventry  was  thinking  of 
a  glimpse  he  had  caught  across  the  flower-decked 
dinner  table  of  Noel's  arm,  tightly  bandaged  from  the 
wrist  almost  to  the  elbow.  He  had  noticed  it  last 
night  when  between  them  he  and  Margaret  had  man- 
aged to  get  her  down  the  hill  to  the  cottage,  and  Mar- 
garet had  exclaimed  that  Noel  must  have  been  driving, 
that  her  arm  was  lacerated  and  bleeding  from  reins 
that  must  have  been  wound  round  it. 

"  Father  Mitchell  was  not  able  to  come  to-night  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  hesitated,  "  he's  not  well." 

"  H'm."  Henry  puffed  silently  at  his  pipe,  then  said 
loyally,  "  He  isn't  always  like  that,  Father.  Faith, 
there  isn't  a  nicer  man  in  the  district  than  he  is  when 
he  likes  to  be.  I  wouldn't  be  takin'  too  much  notice  of 
it  if  I  were  you.  'Tis  a  disease,  is  the  drink,  I  say." 

Laughter  rippled  out  from  the  music-room  further 
down,  and  the  sound  of  the  doctor's  gruff  voice  appar- 
ently raised  in  argument. 

"  I  like  the  doctor,"  remarked  Daventry,  stifling 
a  sudden  longing  loyally,  "  he  seems  a  very  good  sort." 

"He  is  indeed,"  agreed  Henry. 

He  hesitated,  looking  down  at  the  peacocks. 

"  I  hope  your  reverence  didn't  think  me  going  out  of 
my  way  in  winkin'  to-night,  but  I  happened  to  hear 
him  ask  you  about  the  accident.  ..." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  tell  him  all  about  it  when  I 
happened  to  catch  your  eye,"  Daventry  laughed. 
"  Why,  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  know  ?  " 
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"  Well,  it's  like  this,"  awkwardly.  "  The  doctor's 
pretty  outspoken,  and  he  hasn't  over  much  liking  for 
Father  Mitchell.  They  used  to  be  great  friends  once, 
and  then  about  five  or  six  years  ago  they  had  a  row. 
No  one  ever  knew  what  it  was  about.  Perhaps,"  he 
chuckled,  "  they  didn't  know  themselves,  they're  both 
hot-tempered.  Anyhow,  now  they  hardly  ever  recog- 
nize each  other's  existence,  and  the  doctor  has  never 
put  his  foot  inside  the  door  of  the  chapel  or  presbytery 
since." 

He  paused  to  throw  the  end  of  his  cigar  at  one  of  the 
peacocks  preening  itself  below. 

"  And  he's  that  blunt,  that  if  he  knew  that  you  or 
I  or  any  one  had  to  bring  the  buggy  and  Father 
Mitchell  home  he'd  have  said  things.  He  wouldn't 
care  if  the  Pope  were  listening,  he  would  not  in- 
deed." There  was  a  curious  pause,  during  which 
Henry  Flanagan  cleared  his  throat.  "You  didn't 
mention  maybe,  that  Noel  was  ill  and  upset  last  night 
over  it." 

"  I  didn't  mention  Miss  Stanley  at  all,"  answered 
Daventry  quietly. 

He  had  a  curious  sense  that  Flanagan  was  hiding 
something. 

"  It's  like  this,  Father.  Some  say  that  the  row  the 
doctor  had  was  because  he  wanted  to  marry  Noel 
Stanley,"  he  cleared  his  throat  again,  "  and  that  the 
priest  interfered  because  Doctor  Kenry  was  an  ac- 
knowledged out-and-out  heretic.  You  couldn't  get  him 
to  go  to  his  church-duties ;  and  the  gossips  say  that 
he  had  refused  to  go  to  Confession  or  Communion,  even 
if  it  were  his  wedding  day." 

It  was  Doctor  Kenry  then,  said  Father  Daventry 
to  himself,  Doctor  Kenry,  the  man  that  Noel  loved, 
and  religious  questions,  that  might  diplomatically  have 
been  smoothed  over,  had  parted  them. 

He  thought  of  the  doctor's  words. 
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"  Once — a  few  years  ago." 

So  Noel's  faith  was  stronger  after  all  than  he  had 
believed.  She  had  put  her  duty  to  the  Church  first — 
and  yet — he  had  often  wondered  lately  how  much— 
or  how  little — she  believed. 

The  same  sick  feeling  of  depression  that  had  swept 
over  him  at  the  ball  held  him  again.  He  roused 
himself. 

"  I  think  I'll  be  going  in  and  saying  good-night," 
he  said.  "  I  am  very  tired,  and  I've  had  a  busy  day, 
being  Saturday." 

"  There's  more  confessions  to  hear  also,"  he  added 
as  they  sauntered  slowly  along.  "  I  don't  think 
Father  Mitchell  will  be  well  enough  to  hear  them  to- 
night ;  and  it  will  be  nine  before  I  get  back  as  it  is." 

He  was  thinking  absently  of  Father  Mitchell  as  he 
had  last  seen  him,  lying  on  the  sofa,  a  whisky  bottle 
and  glasses  as  usual  on  the  table  by  him,  and  appar- 
ently in  a  drunken  stupor. 

The  feeling  of  depression  seemed  to  deepen  around 
him — to  grip  him  by  the  throat. 

"  Deserters  !  how  dare  you,"  called  a  voice,  and  a 
figure  in  pale  pink,  followed  by  two  or  three  others, 
came  out  on  the  balcony  towards  them,  and  Daventry 
found  himself  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  laughing 
group,  none  the  least  merry  of  whom  was  Noel 
Stanley. 

"  We  came  out  here  to  get  away  from  what  threatens 
to  be  a  free  fight  over  the  Home  Rule  Bill,"  she  con- 
fessed. "  Of  course  Eileen  is  in  the  thick  of  it,  a 
staunch  supporter  needless  to  say  at  this  pre-election- 
ary  period,  and  Doctor  Kenry  is  sparring  around — 
a  regular  political  pugilist." 

She.  laughed  as  a  medley  of  voices,  some  openly 
amused,  some  argumentative,  came  drifting  out  to 
their  ears. 

"Faith, 'tis  I  that 'sin  with  them,  "said  Henry  Flana- 
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gan  with  relish,  and  he  disappeared  through  the  door- 
way, amid  general  laughter. 

They  heard  Doctor  Kenry's  raised  indignant  voice. 

"  There  are  only  two  kinds — the  wire-puller  and  the 
puppet.  They're  not  studying  England,  I  tell  you, 
only  their  positions  nowadays." 

And  then  again,  "  What  are  they  playin'  for, 
Flanagan  ?  Faith,  I'll  answer  that  question  quick 
and  lively.  It's  a  big  stake  that  is  at  issue,  the  hand- 
ling of  a  revenue  between  nine  and  ten  millions  a  year 
— a  year,  mind  you,  and  for  the  advances  attaching  to 
supreme  political  power.  Och  !  when  ye  speak  of  some 
politicians  thinking  of  their  country,  it's  enough  to 
make  the  very  cows  laugh." 

"  The  doctor  doesn't  leave  any  doubts  as  to  his  views," 
laughingly  remarked  one  of  the  guests  on  the  balcony, 
moving  away  slowly  with  her  partner.  "  I  think  we 
will  try  a  saunter  in  the  gardens.  Do  you  care  to 
come,  Miss  Stanley  ?  " 

"  No  thanks,"  said  Noel.  Then  teasingly,  "  Three 
is  a  crowd  sometimes,  you  know." 

She  bent  over  the  balustrade,  as  the  couple  went 
slowly  down  the  stone  flight  of  steps,  and  threw  them 
a  rose  from  the  laces  at  her  breast. 

"  Just  a  reminder,"  she  said. 

They  flung  back  some  laughing  answer  and  drifted 
slowly  on  into  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  lawn,  the 
coloured  lantern-light  swaying  from  the  trees  over- 
head and  falling  on  the  girl's  happy  upturned  face  as 
they  passed. 

"Oh,  Youth!  Youth!"  said  Noel,  stiU  laughing, 
"  see  what  it  is  to  be  engaged.  The  world  doesn't 
hold  anything  else  than  two  people.  One  even  forgets," 
she  raised  her  half-mocking  face,  "  one  even  forgets 
the  Home  Rule  Bill." 

And  then  the  Irish  doctor's  voice  came  again. 

"  Heavens,  man  I     There  isn't  a  man  in  Ireland  or 
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Great  Britain,  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  who  doesn't 
know  that  some  of  the  puppet-members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  only  thinking  about  their  salaries.  Have 
ye  all  forgotten  what  the  last  Parliament  and  Executive 
at  Dublin  did  ?  Do  ye  think  Ireland  herself  will  ever 
forget  it  ?  God  knows  I'm  not  wantin'  to  drag  religion 
into  it  at  all,  but  'tis  a  religious  trouble  it  will  be 
causing  that  England  will  never  forget.  Home  Rule 
ye  call  it,  Flanagan,  do  ye.  Faith,  you're  the  only  man 
that  does." 

"  Isn't  he  a  heretic  ?  "  Noel  turned  and  smiled  at 
Father  Daven try's  thoughtful  face  :  "  but  he  is  such  a 
dear,  really.  When  he  gets  excited  he  always  speaks 
with  a  brogue ;  I  love  to  hear  him." 

He  had  been  standing  by  her,  as  if  only  half-listening, 
his  face  in  the  half-light  moody  and  a  little  cynical. 

The  group  had  gradually  broken  up,  drifting  down 
to  the  lawns. 

It  was  a  still  night — still  and  warm  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  scent  of  late  roses  and  honeysuckle 
came  floating  up  to  them  and  around  them. 

Now  he  turned  at  her  voice  and  smiled,  reminding 
her  somewhat  wistfully  of  the  boy  she  had  met  years 
ago. 

She  leaned  against  the  balustrade  thoughtfully, 
both  elbows  on  the  white  creeper-swathed  railing,  and 
her  face  supported  on  her  clasped  hands. 

"  Everybody  has  deserted,"  she  remarked.  "  Would 
you  like  to  go  inside  to  join  the  arguments,  Father 
Daventry  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  stay  here,"  he  answered.  "  I  am 
going  in  a  few  moments,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
interrupt  the  discussion  by  making  my  adieux,  so  I'll 
go  quietly  down  through  the  gardens.  Will  you  make 
my  excuses  for  me  ?  " 

She  assented  gravely,  and  silently  they  stood  together 
looking  out  over  the  tree-tops  to  where  in  the  valley 
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a  mile  below  the  lights  of  Shalton  Vale  twinkled  through 
the  trees. 

N  Suddenly  he  sighed  heavily,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  her 
presence,  and  she  saw  his  hand  move  across  his  brow 
with  a  gesture  of  ineffable  weariness.  A  faint  shimmer 
of  light  fell  on  his  face,  its  stern,  inflexible  resolution 
softened  for  a  moment,  something  suddenly  and  in- 
expressibly mournful  about  it,  strangely,  painfully 
altered  from  that  of  the  boy  of  five  years  ago. 

He  had  sighed  again  unconsciously. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  grave  attention, 
her  eyes  dark  in  the  faint  light,  and  the  laughing 
flippant  manner  fell  from  her  like  a  cloak. 
i    "  Of  what  are  you   thinking  ?  "   she  said  softly. 
,"  Sad  thoughts  surely,  Father  Larry." 

She  saw  when  he  looked  at  her  that  his  eyes  were 
full  of  honest  pain. 

"Sad  thoughts,"  he  had  repeated  the  words  after 
her,  musingly,  half-questioningly.  "  I  do  not  know 
quite  of  what  I  was  thinking  really.  It  was  just  a 
chaos  of  thought,  but — yes — it  left  me  sad." 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  moment. 
i    A  white  peacock  moved  slowly  across  the  lawn, 
uttering  its  shrill  cry,  vanishing  into  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  trees  like  a  ghost. 

It  broke  the  intangible  silence  between  them. 

"  Once,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  leaning  against  the 
railing,  "  you  were  never  sad.  I  often  used  to  think 
of  you — your  hopefulness,  your  optimistic  views,  your 
wonderful  faith."  She  was  looking  at  the  silver  stars 
over  the  distant  trees  now.  "  I  used  to  sigh  for  illusions 
long  vanished.  You  were  older  than  I  by  a  year  or 
two,  but  you  were  the  embodiment  of  youth,  of  hope,  of 
Faith.  I  used  to  wonder  often,  in  Life's  tilting  of  lances, 
how  you  would  fare.  And  then  unexpectedly  Fate 
brought  you  here." 

"  Do  you  still  wonder,  Noel  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  You  have  changed,"  she  answered  simply. 
"  How  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  only  that  the  five 
years  have  aged  you,  and  changed  you  more  than  I 
deemed  possible,  but  there  is  something  else,  something 
deeper." 

She  paused. 

"  Something  deeper  ?  "  he  repeated,  and  sighed  again. 
"  Yes,  I  have  indeed  changed.  It  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  laws  of  life ;  one  of  the  saddest." 

"  Not  in  all  things."  She  had  straightened  herself, 
and  her  white  hands  clutched  lightly  the  balustrading. 
"  I  can't  quite  explain  what  I  mean  to  you,  because 
perhaps  I  am  applying  it  to  a  purely  personal  matter. 
But  in  all  things  else,  in  the  change  that  means  decay, 
whether  it  be  of  flower  or  leaf,  or  human  life,  it  is 
tragedy  indeed." 

A  long  silence  fell  between  them.  Behind  them  in 
the  big  room  the  argument  was  still  fiercely  proceeding. 

He  broke  it  first,  looking  down  at  her,  her  face  in 
shadow  and  her  sombre  shining  hair  all  agleam  in  the 
bright  light. 

"  You  too  are  changed,"  he  said  involuntarily. 

She  had  started  from  her  reverie. 

"  Yes,"  a  little  nervously.  "  Dark  women  do  not 
wear  well.  That  has  become  almost  a  proverb." 

She  laughed  lightly,  but  the  laugh  did  not  ring 
true. 

"It  is  not  that,  Noel.  What  is  it  ?  "  his  voice 
was  grave,  half  imploring  confidence,  half  commanding. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little  bitterly. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Life  has  not  satisfied  me  perhaps 
so  far  as  it  has  you." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  quite  satisfied,  Noel  ?  " 

There  was  a  quivering  note  in  his  voice,  partly  pain, 
partly  that  old  interested  eagerness  that  had  once  been 
so  characteristic  of  him. 

It  stirred  vaguely  a  chord  in  her  heart — stirred 
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something  that  ached  and  throbbed,  bringing  joy  and 
pain  that  she  could  not  understand. 

"  Sometimes,"  she  answered  dreamily,  "  I  have 
told  myself  that  you  seemed  as  if  something  were 
making  you  unhappy — as  if  the  heart  had  gone  out 
of  almost  everything.  Then  I  told  myself  that  it  was 
my  own  doubting  soul  that  made  me  believe  you 
restless,  unsatisfied,  filled  with  vague  longing.  ..." 

She  paused,  fearing  she  had  said  too  much. 

He  did  not  speak.  He  was  looking  over  at  the 
lantern-lit  sweep  of  lawn. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said  gently,  "if  I  have  said 
something  that  I  should  not.  I  keep  forgetting  you 
are  a  priest,  set  apart  from  doubt  or  questioning  ;  that 
you  could  not  understand  such  a  feeling.  .  .  ." 

She  stopped. 

He  had  made  a  sudden  movement,  had  opened  his 
lips  as  if  a  torrent  of  words  were  about  to  rush  forth ; 
then  with  a  little  despairing  gesture  had  said — 

"  Then  you  don't  think  doubts  could  ever  come  to  a 
priest,  Noel,  on  any  matters  of  Faith  ?  " 

She  had  shivered  slightly  as  if  with  cold,  and  drawn 
her  glittering  scarf  around  her  shoulders. 

After  a  silence  she  answered  slowly — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  doubts,  if  they  ever  came  to  you, 
would  stay  long.  I  remember  so  well  the  wondrous 
belief  you  had — one  that  only  a  child  or  a  saint  could 
have." 

"  That  is  five  years  ago,"  slowly. 

"  Yes,  five  years,"  thoughtfully,  "  how  Time  goes 
by." 

"  Does  it  seem  long  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  and  no,"  she  smoothed  her  dark  hair  back 
from  her  brow  in  earnest  thought.  "  So  many  things 
have  happened,  and  yet  it  seems  only  the  other  day 
we  were  on  the  boat  together.  Do  you  remember 
still  everybody  that  yon  made  friends  with  there  ?  " 
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"  No,  not  all." 

He  might  have  told  her  in  perfect  truth. 

"  Only  one." 

But  he  said  nothing. 

She  leaned  her  face  in  one  hand,  resting  her  elbow 
again  on  the  smooth  rail,  her  eyes  darkening  reminis- 
cently. 

"  I  have  forgotten  most  of  them. "  She  did  not  finish, 
the  veil  of  retrospection  dropped  over  her  suddenly. 

The  exquisite  oval  of  her  face  had  sharpened,  and 
something  pinched  and  wan  slipped  over  it. 

"  Noel,"  he  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  hers. 
"  Are  you  still  as  unhappy  as  you  were  then  ?  " 

She  roused  herself. 

"  Was  I  unhappy  ?  " 

"  Don't  evade  the  question " ;  and  then  slowly, 
"  Do  you  remember  the  night  the  gipsy  told  your  for- 
tune ?  .  .  ." 

Yes,  she  had  often  thought  of  it. 

She  answered  a  little  hoarsely — 

"  It  all  came  true." 

"  All  of  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  all  a  sad  fortune,  wasn't  it  ?  I  would  lose 
all  I  prized  most,  there  was  tragedy  and  sorrow.  .  . 
ah,  well,  she  unconsciously  told  the  truth." 

She  sighed. 

"  Then — the  sunlight  has  not  come  yet  ?  "  half- 
jestingly. 

"  The  sunlight  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  remember  that  she  spoke  of  all  the  joy 
and  happiness  that  would  be  yours  in  the  end  .  .  . 
that  you  would  go  '  out  into  the  sunlight '  ?  " 

She  laughed  bitterly. 

"  That  is  reserved  for  me  when  I  am  about  eighty  or 
ninety,  no  doubt.  I  will  be  sitting,  happily  crocheting, 
a  toothless  old  woman,  with  about  five  grey  hairs  screwed 
on  the  top  of  my  head  with  a  solitary  hairpin." 
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She  laughed  again  mirthlessly. 

"  And  being  an  old  maid  as  well,  I  won't  even  have 
the  satisfaction  at  holiday-times  of  grandchildren 
with  neglected  noses  and  obsessive  desires  for  bread  and 
butter,  to  keep  me  company,"  she  laughed  again. 
"  I  will  be  just  an  old,  old  lonely  woman,  blessedly 
childish  I  hope,  and  with  all  power  of  retrospection 
and  introspection  lost." 

The  engaged  couple  were  coming  slowly  across  the 
lawn,  followed  by  others  two  by  two. 

"  The  old,  old  story,"  she  jested  lightly. 

Her  mockery  hurt  him,  although  he  felt  that  under 
it  was  throbbing  pain. 

"  Why  do  you  jest  so  at  things  ?  "  he  asked  her 
suddenly,  sharply,  the  strange  thrill  in  his  voice. 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  her  eyes  wide.  She  did 
not  answer. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  hurt  me  most  about 
you,"  he  went  on  quickly.  "  You  are  not  true  to 
yourself.  You  seem  to  draw  a  mask  over  everything. 
Noel,  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  Have  you  no  belief 
in  anything  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
true  and  lasting  ?  " 

She  was  breathing  quickly,  her  hand  clenching  on  the 
rounded  marble. 

There  was  revelation  in  his  voice. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  uncertainly,  "  all  that  you  once 
believed — oh,  no.  You  couldn't  have  altered  so  in 
five  years — it  was  too  short  to  tear  away  faith  such  as 
yours." 

"  I  have  faith  still,"  he  answered  her,  his  voice 
low. 

"  But  not  in  the  Church  ?  "  she  stopped,  aghast  at  her 
own  temerity.  "  Oh,  don't  answer.  I  did  not  think 
what  I  was  saying  for  the  moment.  Don't  answer." 

"  I  cannot  answer,"  he  said  quietly,  "  even  if  I 
would." 
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He  paced  up  and  down  the  balcony  for  a  few  steps, 
and  then  came  back  to  her. 

"  Doubt,  we  are  taught,"  he  said  strangely,  "  is 
but  a  temporary  thing.  You  believe  everything  now 
that  the  Church  teaches,  do  you  not,  Noel  ?  The 
doubts  that  beset  you  years  ago  have  ended,  vanished, 
is  it  not  so  ?  " 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  searching  in  vain  for 
something  to  say. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  tell  others  a  lie,  or  a 
half-truth.  She  could  not  do  that  with  him. 

Yet  she  thought  of  the  Boy  of  years  ago,  his  wondrous 
faith  that  had  silenced  if  it  had  not  dissipated  her 
doubting. 

And  as  if  reading  her  thoughts  he  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Tell  me  the  truth  only,  Noel." 

And  she  said  slowly,  "  I  would  rather  not  answer." 

"  That  is  in  itself  the  answer."  He  turned,  and  his 
hand  went  out  and  rested  on  hers.  "  Why  will  you 
not  teU  me  ?  " 

"  Because,"  she  said  gently,  looking  away  from  him, 
"  I  am  remembering  a  dear  boy  friend  of  mine  and  his 
wondrous  faith  of  years  ago.  Do  you  know  whom  I 
mean  ?  " 

He  nodded  without  speaking. 

"  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Boy  is  still  there, 
and  that  anything  I  might  say  would  do  only 
harm." 

He  sighed,  his  hand  dropped  to  his  side. 

"  The  Boy  is  dead,  Noel.  Only  his  ghost,  in  the 
garb  of  a  priest,  walks  the  earth." 

She  was  silent. 

"  He  keeps  but  one  all-helping  belief  out  of  all  the 
wreck  of  his  ideals." 

"  And  that  ?  " 

He  could  barely  hear  her  whisper. 

"  The  belief  in  an  all-seeing  God,"  he  said  simply, 
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solemnly.  "  May  He  help  me  to  the  Light  through  the 
bitter  darkness  now  encompassing  me." 

There  was  a  long  solemn  silence. 

Neither  heard  the  arguing  voices  in  the  room  behind, 
the  lovers'  voices  in  the  garden  below. 

Then  suddenly,  impelled  by  some  strange  force,  she 
lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  to  find  his  eyes 
fixed  on  hers,  watching  her  gravely. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  thus,  held  by  something 
solemn,  thrilling,  that  brought  her  back  to  a  night  at 
Venice  and  that  last  night  of  his  aboard  the  ship  ;  and 
suddenly  she  knew  that  between  that  hour  and  this 
there  had  been  no  parting. 

There  had  been  instead  a  long  lapse  of  years,  bridged 
over  now,  in  which  this  vague,  intangible  something 
had  lain  dormant — something  that  shook  and  thrilled 
her  with  gladness — that  filled  her  with  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  fall  on  her  knees,  and  sob  out  a  wild  prayer  of 
thankfulness.  .  .  . 

Thankfulness  ? 

For  what  ? 

As  suddenly  the  cold  waters  of  realization  broke  over 
her  head. 

Its  chill  was  on  her  brain,  her  heart.  She  took  a 
quick  step  backwards,  and  groped  blindly  for  the 
balustrade. 

Neither  had  spoken. 

She  did  not  move  or  speak,  as  slowly,  without  a  word, 
he  turned  and  went  down  the  wide  stone  steps  into 
the  garden,  where  the  white  peacocks  walked  like 
ghosts. 

She  heard  his  footsteps  echo  on  the  gravelled  drive. 
She  bent  over  with  a  sudden  overwhelming  desire  to 
call  him  back,  then  the  door  opened  suddenly  behind 
her,  the  silver  rings  jingled  as  the  portieres  were  pulled 
back,  and  a  flood  of  light  swayed  out  over  terrace  and 
sloping  lawn. 
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Dr.  Kenry  came  out  first,  laughing  heartily  at  some 
remark. 

"  Why,  Noel,"  he  called  in  his  bluff,  hearty  voice. 
"  Are  you  out  here  all  alone  ?  " 

She  thought  she  heard  the  footsteps  pause  below. 

"  All  alone,"  she  answered  a  little  mournfully,  and 
looking  behind  she  saw  Margaret,  hooded  and  cloaked 
for  home,  talking  to  Henry  Flanagan. 

Taking  the  doctor's  proffered  arm  she  went  indoors. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

IN   WHICH   FATHER  MITCHELL  LIFTS  THE   VEIL 

The  Church  sufficeth  me.     She  owneth  me, 
Body  and  soul  for  all  eternity. 
In  her  great  Loom  a  sacred  Weaver  I, 
Vowed — in  her  mysteries — to  live  and  die. 
Out  of  the  millioned-years  that  are  to  be, 
Then  for  my  faith  the  Church  rewardeth  me. 

THAT  night  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Daventry  did 
not  sleep. 

He  had  reached  the  presbytery,  passing  the  chapel 
and  finding  it  dark  and  deserted,  with  a  notification 
glimmering  whitely  on  its  varnished  door  that  there 
would  be  no  confessions  until  the  morning. 

He  had  given  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  deciphered  the 
housekeeper's  ill-written  scrawl. 

He  was  in  no  mood  to  confine  himself  in  that  narrow, 
stifling  box  for  hours,  listening  to  morbid  or  supersti- 
tious outpourings.  His  own  heart  was  too  heavy — 
his  own  soul  too  much  hi  shadow. 

In  that  chapel,  with  its  swinging  lamp  glimmering 
redly  over  the  altar  to  notify  that  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment was  in  the  tiny  box  hi  the  centre,  he  could  not 
pray — it  stifled  his  faith,  these  things  around  him,  these 
gaudy-coloured  statues  with  impossible,  simpering 
faces,  mocked  at  what  little  faith  he  still  held. 

He  had  passed  by  the  Virgin,  in  her  gorgeous  robes, 
fair-skinned  and  golden-haired  as  Mary  of  Nazareth 
had  never  been  in  life. 

Looking  at  it  for  one  fleeting,  all-seeing  second,  he 
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asked  himself  if  the  emotional  cult  of  the  Virgin 
would  ever  have  grown  to  such  dimensions  if  they  had 
modelled  and  shrined  the  real  representation  of  that 
dark-skinned,  black-haired,  tender  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Mary  of  Nazareth  had  died  an  old  woman,  probably 
wrinkled  with  sorrow,  bent  with  age,  but  the  simpering, 
doll-like  statues,  representing  her  eighteen  years  at 
the  most,  were  marked  and  approved  by  the  seal  of  the 
Church. 

In  front  of  the  image  was  a  red-glass  heart,  badly 
shaped,  bearing  the  inscription  : — 

"  0  tender  heart  of  Mary  !  Or  a  pro  nobis." 

And  here  the  devout  placed  their  lighted  candles. 
He  turned  away  with  a  sick  feeling  of  disgust,  passing 
through  the  sacristy,  into  the  path  leading  to  the 
presbytery. 

At  the  gate  he  paused. 

In  the  little  Protestant  church  across  the  way  they 
were  holding  some  service,  he  could  hear  the  sound  as 
of  some  one  in  prayer,  and  then  singing. 

It  was  a  hymn  he  had  never  remembered  hearing 
before  and  the  wind  brought  the  words  to  him  clearly. 

"  Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see  ; 
O  Thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me. 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me." 

They  were  praying  to  God — God  \ 

He  looked  back  at  the  little  chapel,  at  the  painted 
name  over  the  doorway. 

"  Chapel  .  .  .  of  the  Virgin  .  .  .  and  St.  Joseph." 

He  thought  of  the  long,  meaningless  prayers  of  the 
Rosary  and  Litany — mere  repetitions  of  words  that  were 
not  prayers — useless  petitions  of  deliverance  from 
purgatory  or  the  terrors  of  hell — all  offered  up  to  saints 
canonized  by  Rome. 
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He  thought  of  the  new  statue  that  the  Bishop  was 
sending  of  a  new  saint — Jeanne  d'Arc.  Poor  Joan  of 
Arc  ! — burned  at  the  stake  for  heresy  and  unbelief  far 
less  than  that  of  Doctor  Kenry  or  himself,  or  many 
another  priest  he  knew — poor  Joan,  sold,  deserted, 
betrayed — and  now  she  was  the  latest,  most  popular 
thing  in  saints  by  the  latest  decrees  of  the  Vati- 
can. 

Over  in  that  little  church  they  were  praying  to  God 
— God,  simply,  believingly,  striving  to  model  their  lives 
on  that  of  the  great  Mediator. 

For  them — "  those  souls  damned  by  unbelief  in  the 
one  true  faith,"  to  quote  the  Church  of  Rome — for  them 
there  was  no  assistance  from  saints,  from  relics  of 
holy  bones,  handkerchiefs,  patches  of  cloth,  and 
wood,  and  all  the  other  fripperies  the  Church  held  for 
the  credulous. 

He  listened  again. 

They  were  praying. 

He  heard  the  minister's  old  quavering  voice,  deep 
with  sincerity,  and  that  of  the  people  slowly,  solemnly 
following. 

"  /  believe  in  one  God  .  .  .  our  Father  .  .  .  Creator 
of  heaven  and  of  earth  .  .  .  and  in  but  one  Mediator, 
Jesus  Christ.  ..." 

He  thought  suddenly  of  how  his  congregation,  he 
himself,  indeed,  every  priest  he  had  known,  gabbled 
their  formal  prayers  mechanically. 

The  Rosary  was  mostly  a  wild  scramble  of  words 
from  the  altar,  with  a  still  wilder  racing  from  the  con- 
gregation. 

He  thought  of  the  Rosary  beads — made  by  the 
monks — a  berry,  cut  and  trimmed  sometimes,  coloured, 
resined  or  varnished ;  and  then  mentally  he  began  to 
total  up  the  possible  revenue  and  profit  to  the  Church 
from  Rosary  beads  alone. 

Revenue — and  profit  1 
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Suddenly  he  began  to  laugh — a  bitter,  unhappy  laugh 

that  was  not  good  to  hear. 

*  *  *  *  * 

He  found  the  Most  Reverend  Father  Quentin  Mitchell 
in  the  study,  sitting  at  a  writing  table  before  the  fire, 
and  striving  to  write  a  sermon  on  "  The  duties  of  a 
congregation  towards  a  priest  who  stands  in  the 
place  of  God." 

The  collection-plate  would,  as  usual,  play  no  small 
part  in  this  truly  dramatic  outburst,  for  the  parish 
priest,  adding  up  the  yearly  Bishop's  Fund,  had  found 
himself  over  sixty  pounds  short. 

He  yawned  and  threw  down  his  pen  as  Father 
Daventry  came  in. 

"  I  can't  get  a  decent  idea  to-night,"  he  remarked. 
"  I  think  it's  because  I  overslept  myself,  or  the  con- 
founded shock  of  last  night.  Have  a  whisky  ?  " 

The  young  priest  shook  his  head. 

He  had  divested  himself  of  his  overcoat  and  hat,  and 
now  stood  by  the  fire,  tall,  well  knit,  his  face  inscrut- 
able. 

"  Faith  !  I'm  always  forgetting  you  don't  drink," 
remarked  Father  Mitchell  easily.  "  I  suppose  it's 
no  news  to  ye  to  be  told  you  are  considered  rather 
unique?  " 

He  was  pouring  himself  out  a  liberal  allowance. 

"  Shure,  I  was  just  like  you  in  my  younger  days," 
he  declared.  "  Ye  will  be  different  in  another  five  or 
ten  years." 

He  tossed  off  the  golden-brown  liquid  with  gusto. 

"  What  made  you  begin  ?  "  asked  Daventry.  He 
looked  at  the  older  priest  with  sudden  interested- 
ness.  "  It  isn't  an  hereditary  trait,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Hereditary !  "  Mitchell  laughed  as  he  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  an  easy  chair  and  fumbled  for 
his  pipe.  "  Divil  a  bit.  I  don't  remember  any  one 
belonging  to  me  touching  more  than  a  glass  at  a  time." 
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He  had  found  his  matches,  and  striking  one,  lit  his 
pipe. 

There  was  a  pause  while  he  puffed  at  it  until  a  spark 
glowed  redly,  and  a  thin  spiral  of  smoke  crept  out. 

"  Then — I  suppose  it  was  the  company  a  priest 
drifts  into.  There  is  so  little  to  do " 

"  Faith,  don't  be  saying  that  about,"  interrupted  the 
parish  priest  quickly,  "  and  myself  with  a  sermon 
to-morrow  on  the  hard  work  and  poor  pay." 

He  laughed,  "  Shure,  'tis  many  a  thought  a  priest 
has  to  keep  to  himself." 

Daventry  had  sat  down,  rather  abruptly,  in  a  chair 
opposite. 

He  too  had  pulled  out  his  pipe,  his  one  habit,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  light  it. 

"  Couldn't  you  give  it  up  now,  if  you  wanted  to  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yirra !  I'm  not  sure  that  I'm  wanting  to." 
Father  Mitchell's  eyes  twinkled.  "  But  I  don't  think 
I  could,  any  way."  Then  a  sudden  earnestness 
swept  over  the  lightness  of  his  mood. 

"  No,"  he  repeated,  "  I  don't  think  I  really  could. 
I'm  alright  as  long  as  I  don't  take  too  much,  but,  faith, 
I  know  I  overdo  things  sometimes,  only  the  trouble 
of  it  is,  I  don't  know  until  the  morning  after." 

"  Don't  the  people  ever  say  anything  here  ?  "  Dav- 
entry had  not  heard  of  the  episode  of  the  Bishop. 

"  Not  they.  At  least,  they  don't  let  me  hear  them. 
Just  before  you  came  some  of  them  made  a  deputation 
out  of  themselves,  and  reported  me  to  the  Bishop, 
The  Bishop  came  here." 

"  Really  !  "  The  younger  priest  looked  at  him 
quickly.  "  How  did  you  take  it  ?  " 

"  The  same  way,"  His  Reverence  announced  most 
solemnly,  "  as  I  always  do.  Two  squares  of  sugar 
and  half  a  lemon,  not  forgetting  the  hot  water." 

He  laughed  at  the  expression  on  Daventry 's  face. 
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"  Shure,  you're  young  yet,  Daventry,  and  a  lot  to 
learn.  And  you  with  Italian  experience,  too.  I 
thought  you'd  be  teaching  me  things,  or  shocking 
the  parishioners,"  he  laughed  silently,  "  and  here  you 
are  as  if  you  just  stepped  out  of  a  mould.  How  did  you 
manage  it  ?  " 

"  By  holding  on  to  every  belief  that  I  had,  every 
boyish  ideal" — Daventry's  young  voice  thrilled  sud- 
denly— "  to  every  thought  that  my  youth  had  of 
the  Church,  in  spite  of  all  things."  His  voice  had 
dropped  on  the  last  words. 

He  felt  curiously  shaken,  weak. 

"  Ye  must  have  held  hard,"  he  heard  the  parish 
priest  say  coolly,  a  little  grimly. 

He  did  not  answer,  and  Father  Mitchell  went  on 
reminiscently. 

"  Ye  would  have  died,  had  ye  been  in  my  place 
when  the  Bishop  attended  the  meeting.  It  was  in 
the  sacristy,  and  I  was  supposed  to  be  at  a  sick  call. 
Needless  to  say,"  blowing  a  long  puff  of  smoke,  "  I 
was  not." 

He  burst  into  hearty  laughter  as  he  went  on  to  tell 
about  Hankin's  fall,  his  tale  so  droll  and  exaggerated 
that  Daventry  himself  joined  in  ;  but  the  younger  man 
sat  suddenly  quiet  when  Mitchell  spoke  of  the  discus- 
sion between  himself  and  the  Bishop  afterwards. 

"  Shure,  now,  what  else  would  you  think  ?  "  he 
boasted,  noting  Daventry's  silence.  "  He  knows  very 
well,  does  his  Lordship,  that  he  hasn't  got  a  better  col- 
lector in  his  diocese  than  the  Reverend  Quentin 
Mitchell.  As  long  as  I  do  my  duties  I  am  alright  as 
far  as  the  Church  is  concerned." 

Were  duties  only  monetary  ?  the  young  priest  won- 
dered, with  that  sick  feeling  at  his  heart  deepen- 
ing. 

"  By  the  way,  there's  the  Pope's  Encyclical  on  the 
table,"  remarked  Mitchell.  "You  can  read  it  out 
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to-morrow  evening  at  Benediction.  It  will  save  you  a 
sermon." 

"  It  has  to  be  read  in  every  parish,  I  suppose  ? 
Is  it  on  the  Ne  Temere  ?  " 

"  No,  they've  had  that  long  ago.  Faith,  this  is  the 
one  on  Modernism.  His  Holiness  describes  it  as  the 
synthesis  of  all  heresies,  or  something  similar." 

Daventry  was  looking  absently  into  the  fire. 

"  Modernism  is  gaming  ground,"  he  remarked 
after  a  pause.  "  Strange  that  it  should  emanate  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  very  Vatican.  It  is  already 
beginning  to  dominate  Italy.  The  Attache  to  the 
Vatican  seceded  lately." 

"  Yes,"  admitted  Mitchell.  "  Even  Australia  is 
rotten  with  it." 

Daventry  looked  surprised. 

"  I  thought  Canada  and  Australia  were  Roman 
Catholic  strongholds." 

Mitchell  snorted  fiercely. 

"  Faith,  we  have  all  been  taking  too  much  for  granted 
in  the  past.  There's  a  lot  going  on  under  the  surface. 
I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if,  when  the  present  Pope 
dies,  there  is  a  struggle  approaching  an  ecclesiastical 
war.  Ye  saw  the  Pope,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Yes."  Daventry  hesitated,  looking  into  the  fire 
meditatively;  "he  was  very  different  to  what  I  pic- 
tured." 

"  Not  all  what  our  Press  say  ?  " 

"  No — of  course  they  have  to  build  up  a  descriptive 
element  of  romance  and  mystery.  He  seems  a  gentle, 
weak  old  man,  though,  rather  piteous,  was  the  impres- 
sion he  gave  me.  Of  course  the  Cardinals  do  this  sort 
of  thing.  If  you  saw  the  Pope  personally,  you  couldn't 
imagine  him  for  one  moment  framing  or  promulgating 
such  a  decree.  A  Church  with  such  political  aims,  or  a 
State,  of  course,  have  to  have  a  figurehead;  in  the 
former,  the  more  pliable  the  better." 
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He  stopped  abruptly,  conscious  of  having  said  more 
than  he  had  intended. 

Father  Mitchell  nodded. 
'  Tis  a  great  Church,"  he  said  meditatively. 

"  Not  as  great  as  it  has  been." 

"  No  ?  "  he  looked  at  Daventry  in  a  contemplative 
manner.  "Do  you  believe  it  is  going  downhill  ?  " 

"  It  all  depends  in  what  way  you  mean,"  Daventry 
began  evasively,  wondering  whither  the  conversation 
was  tending. 

"  Oh,  in  all  ways,"  said  Mitchell  a  little  impatiently. 

There  was  another  pause. 

"  I  think,"  said  Daventry  at  last,  "  that  there  has 
to  be  a  great  and  immediate  change,  or  else  utter 
disaster  will  ensue." 

"  But  there  could  be  no  change,  man.  The  Church 
is  infallible,  never-changing." 

"  But  she  has  been  changing  for  many  years — under 
the  surface,"  the  younger  man  launched  out  into 
incontestible  proof ,  "  these  things  are  practically  small 
issues,  but  they  all  tend  to  show  that  the  Church  has 
recognized,  with  her  enormously  diminished  following, 
that  she  has  to  recoup  or  surrender.  Hundreds  of 
priests  are  leaving,  hundreds  that  still  remain  in  the 
Church  have  given  secret  allegiance  to  Modernism." 

"  Modernists  don't  believe  in  the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  I  understand."  Father  Mitchell  had 
allowed  his  pipe  to  go  out. 

"  I  believe  that  is  one  of  their  teachings.  Of  course, 
as  a  forbidden  topic,  I  know  so  little  about  it,  only  of  the 
enormous  ravages  it  has  made  in  Italy,  and  also  the 
German,  Spanish,  French  and,  latterly,  the  British 
priesthood !  One  of  the  Irish  priests  I  met  when 
abroad  has  since  left." 

"  Did  he  join  another  denomination  ?  " 

"  No."  Daventry  paused  a  perceptible  second,  then 
said  slowly,  "  he  married,  ran  away  with  a  nun." 
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Father  Mitchell  gave  a  short,  contemptuous 
laugh. 

''  And  of  course  he  will  be  excommunicated  ?  "  he 
said  bitterly. 

A  silence  fell  between  the  two  men. 

Daventry  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  very  quiet,  one 
hand  shading  his  eyes  from  the  leaping  fire  flame. 

Presently  Mitchell  looked  up. 

"  He  wasn't  a  secular  priest,  then  ?  " 

The  young  priest  started. 

"  No,  a  monk  of  the  Capuchin  order." 

He  lapsed  into  silence,  ignoring  the  implied  meaning 
in  the  words. 

He  wondered  how  many  of  the  congregation  here — 
of  any  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  world — would 
remain  Roman  Catholics  if  they  knew  it  was  so  ; 
that  the  St.  Liguorian  principle  the  Church  professed 
made  celibacy  a  farce,  of  which  the  celibacy  of  the 
secular  priesthood  and  their  moral  latitude  was  the 
most  apparent. 

As  if  reading  his  thoughts,  or  perhaps  only  voicing 
his  own,  Father  Mitchell  said  with  grim  humour: — 

"  What  the  priests  would  have  done  without  St. 
Liguori  as  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  saint,  I  don't 
know." 

"  It  should  all  depend,"  answered  the  younger 
priest,  "  on  one's  own  moral  point  of  view,  not  the 
twisted  teachings  of  Liguori." 

His  voice  was  bitter. 

Father  Mitchell  glanced  at  him. 

"Oh,  ye  have  to  lose  a  lot  of  illusions  at  the  beginning, 
but  then,  doesn't  one  lose  illusions  in  everything  in  the 
world  ?  A  saint  is  never  a  saint  until  he  is  dead,  you 
know,"  and  rising  to  help  himself  to  another  glass. 
"  You  must  know  also  that  the  Church  insists  on  the 
Liguorian  teachings.  He  is  the  most  highly-recognized 
saint  ever  canonized  by  the  Church." 
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Father  Daventry  said  nothing — his  profile  looked 
patient,  sad,  a  little  bitter. 

"  And  also,  my  boy,"  added  Mitchell  kindly,  "  ye 
must  remember  this  above  all,  that  ye  gave  your  vows 
to  the  Church,  to  teach  whatsoever  she  teaches,  to  be 
subservient  to  her  will  in  all  things.  Ye  should  thank 
her  instead  of  abusing  her  for  the  Liguorian  loopholes." 

He  shook  his  head  as  he  went  to  the  cupboard  for 
sugar. 

"  You  youngsters  are  all  the  same  at  the  beginning, 
but  it's  a  phase  ye  have  to  get  through,  just  like  cutting 
your  first  teeth.  Now,  did  ye  think,"  coming  back  to 
his  chair,  '*  that  when  ye  became  a  priest  ye  ceased  to 
become  a  man  ?  " 

Daventry  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  thinking 
deeply. 

"  I  was  only  a  boy  when  I  took  my  first  vows,"  he 
said  at  last ;  "  celibacy  was  only  something  vague,  its 
temptations  and  possibilities  unknown ;  it  was  but  a 
name,  counting  therefore  least  among  all  the  vows  I 
took — afterwards  I  began  to  know,  as  all  priests  know, 
that  in  taking  that  vow  I  took  the  hardest  of  all." 

"  Why  hardest  ?  "  said  Father  Mitchell  quickly,  his 
face  flushed  a  little  perhaps  with  his  last  liberal 
allowance,  "  why  hardest,  man?  Celibacy,  if  ye  take 
any  dictionary,  says  unmarried  state.  The  Church 
asks  ye  to  keep  a  vow  that  ye  will  not  marry,"  with 
pointed  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  "  and  shure,"  in- 
genuously, "  the  Church  wouldn't  want  to  be  quarrel- 
ing with  the  dictionary." 

"  You  mean,  then,"  very  bitterly,  "  that  as  long 
as  one  does  not  marry,  one  can  lead  the  most 
dissolute  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Ssh  !  my  boy,  go  slow,  will  ye  now?  Ye  know 
your  text-book  pertaining  to  your  vows  as  well  as  I." 

He  paused,  then  began  to  laugh  softly. 

"  Faith,  I'm  thinking  of  myself  when  I  went  to  a 
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confession  in  my  younger  days.  I  had  a  little  some- 
thing on  my  mind,  and  I  went  in  fear  and  trembling. 
I'm  wiser  now,"  he  laughed  again. 

Daventry  had  shivered  and  sat  down,  drawing  his 
chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  as  if  cold. 

"  It  all  comes  back  to  the  same  thing,"  the  bitterness 
had  gone  out  of  his  voice,  it  was  only  dull,  as  if  tired 
of  the  discussion  altogether,  "  to  the  fact  that  celibacy 
is  a  farce,  and  the  rest  remains  with  one's  conscience." 

"  Shure,  my  boy,  don't  be  getting  inflammation  of  the 
latter.  Ye  will  drift  into  Modernism  if  ye  get  thinking 
like  that,  or  drinking." 

The  young  priest  swung  round. 

"  Then  you  too  must  have  worried  once  ?  Your 
conscience  must  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Go  easy,  now,"  interrupted  his  superior  jovially. 
"  How  you  do  jump  at  conclusions.  I  don't  remember 
that  it  ever  kept  me  awake  at  night.  I  told  myself  one 
thing  that  the  Church  taught  me." 

"  And  that  ?  " 

"  That  I  gave  myself  into  her  hands,  body  and  soul, 
and  brain.  I  was  part  of  her,  no  will  of  my  own, 
everything  hers.  That  is  the  most  important  of  all 
vows — obedience. ' ' 

"  Even  your  conscience,"  with  sudden  bitterness. 

"  Even  my  conscience,"  stubbornly.  "  The  con- 
science of  the  Church  was  all  I  recognized.  She  sets 
a  path,  I  simply  follow  it.  If  it  has  a  thick  carpet  over 
the  rough  parts,  I  follow  it  just  the  same,  and  any 
flowers  on  the  way,  I  pluck.  It  isn't  my  fault  if  the 
man  outside  the  fence  thinks  I'm  treading  on  the  cruel 
stones  of  renunciation,  and  that  only  thistles  and  thorns 
grow  beside  the  way." 

"  Then — you  just  drift,"  impetuously. 

"  Yes,"  placidly.     "  I  just  drift." 

"  And  one  must  sink  all  individualism,  all  ideals 
that  spurred  one  on  in  the  beginning,  just  become  a  re- 
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ligious  automaton,"  his  young  face  was  set  and  white, 
his  hands  clenched. 

Father  Mitchell  looked  at  him  in  mild  wonder. 

"  Faith,  you  make  me  thirsty,"  he  said,  and  then, 
less  flippantly,  "  why  do  you  worry  over  it  at  all  ? 
Look  here,  just  do  as  I  did,  trundle  thought  a  day 
ahead  of  ye,  and  you'll  never  catch  up  to  it." 

Then  a  new  aspect  of  the  case  seemed  to  strike  him. 

"  There  isn't  any  girl  in  this,  is  there  ?  "  he  asked 
coaxingly. 

Father  Daventry  had  given  a  great  start,  whereat 
the  Reverend  Father  Mitchell,  watching  him  shrewdly, 
nodded  wisely  to  himself  three  times,  suppressing  a 
smile. 

He  dropped  his  voice  and  drew  his  chair  confiden- 
tially nearer  to  the  circle  of  firelight. 

"  And  was  it  in  Italy  ye  left  her,  now  ?  "  he  asked; 
there  was  sudden  warm  interest  in  his  tone  that  called 
for  confidence,  "  this  is  only  between  priest  and  priest, 
of  course,  but  I'd  be  glad  to  advise  ye,  I  would  indeed. 
Faith,  ye're  only  a  boy." 

Father  Daventry  had  gone  very  white,  his  hand. 
resting  on  the  cushioned  arm  of  the  chair,  was  clenching 
tightly  the  silken  fringe. 

"  Hope  he  doesn't  tear  it  off  in  the  nervous  excite- 
ment," said  Father  Mitchell  to  himself.  "  Shure,  May 
would  swear  I  did  it,  she  would,  and  there' d  be  no 
living  in  the  house  with  her  for  the  rest  of  the 
week." 

Outwardly,  he  said  calmly  and  cheerfully: — 

"  It's  the  second  priestly  stage.  First  ye  cut  your 
teeth  over  the  bone-ring  of  celibacy — any  mother  will 
tell  ye  that  though  the  ring  looks  hard,  it's  good  for  the 
child's  gums — and  secondly  ye  get  the  measles — that  is, 
falling  in  love.  I've  never  heard  yet  that  any  one  died 
of  measles." 

He  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  chuckled. 
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"  Shure,  don't  I  remember  the  first  vision  of  beauty 
that  crossed  my  path  when  I  went  to  my  first  curacy. 
She  weighed  about  fourteen  stone  and  had  a  twist  in  one 
eye,  so  that  I  was  never  sure  whether  she  was  looking 
at  me  or  over  the  back  of  her  own  neck ;  but,  all  the 
same,  I  thought  I  was  in  love.  It  lasted  nearly  a 
month,  that  thought,  until  I  found  there  were  more 
women  in  the  world  than  one.  Shure,  a  cock-eye  is 
unlucky  in  any  case,  they  say." 

Daventry  had  not  laughed. 

He  stirred  uneasily  when  the  older  priest  finished, 
still  chuckling  immoderately. 

"  Then — you  couldn't  judge,"  he  said  coldly.  "  You 
have  never  cared  deeply — there  has  never  been  to  you 
one  woman  who  counted  more  deeply  than  any 
other." 

"  Oh,  but  there  was."  Father  Mitchell  suddenly 
ceased  laughing.  He  bent  forward  and  stirred  the  fire 
restlessly.  "  I  believe  that  I  would  have  run  off  with 
her  once  if  she  hadn't  believed  all  I  told  her  ;  that  was 
deep  enough  in  all  conscience,  wasn't  it  ?  "  He  crossed 
himself  superstitiously.  "  And  knowing  the  curse  of 
the  Church  on  me  for  leaving  and  all ;  shure  I  was  very 
near  it."  He  crossed  himself  hurriedly  again. 

Father  Daventry 's  lips  compressed  a  little  con- 
temptuously. He  felt  vaguely  sorry  for  any  girl  the 
Reverend  Quentin  Mitchell  fell  in  love  with — and 
yet,  would  any  other  priest  be  different,  he  asked 
himself  ? 

"  But  now,  back  to  what  ye  were  saying,"  went  on 
Father  Mitchell,  with  a  cheerful  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  his  companion  had  not  said  anything  at  all  as 
yet,  and  a  desire  for  information,  "  I've  always  heard 
those  Italian  girls  were  beautiful,  and  that  ..." 

The  young  priest  interrupted  him. 

"  She  wasn't  an  Italian,"  he  said  coldly,  and  then 
after  a  second's  silence,  "  I  met  her  about  five  years 
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ago."  He  remembered  that  he  had  never  spoken  to  his 
parish  priest  of  meeting  Noel  Stanley. 

"  Five  years,"  echoed  the  parish  priest,  "  then  ye 
didn't  forget  her  at  all?  " 

Father  Daventry  had  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  No,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  no." 

There  was  again  silence,  in  which  Father  Mitchell 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  to  continue. 

"  I  used  to  pray  for  her,"  at  last  he  said  in  a  low, 
stirred  voice.  "  I  used  to  pray  every  night  for  her 
happiness." 

"  Five  years  is  a  divil  of  a  long  time,"  said  Father 
Mitchell  with  a  yawn,  "  perhaps  if  ye  saw  her  again,  she 
would  be  changed — wearing  false  teeth,  maybe,  or  a 
switch.  Pity  ye  could  not  see  her.  It  might  be  the 
curing  of  you,  especially  if  she  might  have  gained  a 
twist  in  one  eye  like  the  first  fairy  of  my  heart.  Women 
do  change  in  five  years,  ye  know." 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  said  Daventry  quietly.  He  did 
not  intend  to  say  where. 

"  Oh, ye  have,"  in  a  surprised  tone;  "  and  was  she 
like  to  my  descriptions?" 

"  No,  she  had  grown  thinner,  paler.  She  appeared 
more  unhappy,  in  a  hopeless,  resigned  sort  of  way  "  ;  he 
seemed  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  other  man's  pre- 
sence and  was  voicing  his  thoughts  aloud ;  "  but  then, 
I  don't  know,  I  have  seen  her  laughing,  gay,  apparently 
happy  .  .  ." 

He  broke  off  with  a  start,  acutely  conscious  that  the 
parish  priest  was  staring  at  him. 

"  Did  ye,"  asked  that  frankly  interested  individual, 
"  ever  have  cause  to  regret  this  little — friendship  in 
any  way  ?  " 

Father  Daventry  leaned  forward,  gazing  unseeingly 
into  the  fire,  seeing  again  a  girl  leaning  against  the 
deck  railing,  and  the  mist  creeping  slowly  over  the 
waters  of  a  far  away  bay. 
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"  Yes,"  he  was  thinking  of  his  vows  now,  not  only 
the  vows  to  his  Church,  but  to  his  own  honour.  "  Yes, 
there  was  one  thing  I  regretted." 

Father  Mitchell,  watching  him  intently,  gave  the 
three  little  meaning  nods. 

"  And  was  it  a  sin,  now  ?  " 

"  Yes."    Daventry  roused  himself,  speaking  sternly, 
as  if  to  crush  something  in  his  heart.     "  Yes,  it  was 
a  sin." 

Father  Mitchell  nodded  again. 

He  had  risen  and  helped  himself  to  more  whisky, 
and  was  standing  at  the  table  behind  Daventry. 

He  spoke  in  an  appropriately  grave  and  low  voice 
that  invited  the  fullest  confidence,  with  every  prospect 
of  immediate  absolution,  but  there  was  a  faint  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  He  dropped  his  voice  to  an 
equally  appropriate  low  pitch  that  was  barely  above  a 
whisper ;  and  then,  with  a  surreptitious  glance  to  see 
if  Daventry  were  looking,  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

And  Daventry,  looking  into  the  fire,  seeing  dreams 
that  he  must  not  see,  answered  softly: — 

"  I  kissed  her." 

For  a  second  there  was  a  sudden  silence,  then  a 
smothered  sound  behind  him,  followed  by  another 
that  sounded  like  choking,  and  he  turned  suddenly  to 
see  Father  Mitchell,  blinking  his  eyes  rapidly,  and 
coughing. 

"  Twas  the  whisky — the  wrong  way,"  he  gasped, 
and  coughed  again,  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks. 

"  It  often  gets  me  like  that,"  he  rushed  on  to  explain, 
while  Daventry,  distressed,  hurriedly  brought  him  the 
water. 

It  was  quite  three  minutes  before  Father  Mitchell 
properly  recovered,  helped  probably  by  the  ring  of  a 
door-bell,  announcing  a  visitor. 

"  I  think  I'll  go  for  a  walk,"  said  Daventry,  as  they 
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heard  the  housekeeper  admitting  some  one  whc  asked 
for  Father  Mitchell. 

In  the  interim  of  Daventry's  departure  from  the 
study  and  the  admission  of  the  visitor  in  the  less 
comfortable  but  decidedly  religious-looking  sitting- 
room  for  visitors,  the  Reverend  Father  Mitchell,  this 
time  without  the  aid  of  the  whisky,  had  another 
paroxysm. 

"  He  kissed  her,"  he  repeated  seriously.  "  Holy 
Saints !  " 

The  tears  of  mirth  rolled  down  his  cheeks  again. 


CHAPTER     XVII 

AT  THE   CROSS-ROADS   OF   LIFE 

When  I  would  unto  Thee  unbare  my  soul 
And,  lifting  my  face,  strive  for  the  utmost  goal. 
The  fetters  of  false  creeds  upon  me  close, 
And  old  traditions  bind  me  fast.  .  .  . 

LAWRENCE  DAVENTRY  carried  out  into  the 
night  with  him  a  miserable  sense  of  depression. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  parish  priest  would  in  some  way 
have  helped  him  to  attain  a  religious  balance,  and  he 
had  been  only  told  that  to  avoid  thinking  at  all  was 
the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty — had  been  assured 
that  sooner  or  later  that  indifference  would  come  to  him, 
or,  like  the  Mountain  to  Mahomet,  he  would  come  to  it. 
He  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  there  was  no  other 
way  out. 

To  have  ideals,  unless  the  Church  re-moulded  them, 
was  to  have  a  modernistic  tendency,  the  most  abhorred 
of  all  heresies  by  the  Church.  Yet — those  men,  those 
very  Modernists,  had  been  priests — among  the  very  few 
learned  men  the  Church  had  to  her  credit.  He  remem- 
bered reading  somewhere  a  short  essay,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  assertion  that  the  Church  was  a  dead  tree, 
long  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  rotting  among  weeds 
on  the  ground,  a  shell  only  of  what  had  been ;  and  the 
writer  of  the  essay  had  said,  that  out  of  that  broken, 
rotting  log  had  sprouted  forth  two  green  shoots  strong 
with  life  and  flourishing  in  the  God-given  rain  of  Faith. 
The  first  shoot,  withering  a  little  now  through  want  of 
care,  was  Protestantism — and  the  second,  younger  but 
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instinct  with  tremendous  life  and  possibilities,  was  that 
of  Modernism,  or  Enlightenment,  in  whatsoever  form 
it  came.  And  from  that  first  green  shoot  of  the  first 
Reformation  had  fallen  seeds,  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  called  various  denominations,  but  with  the 
one  great  nurturing  Belief  and  Faith,  growing  bravely 
away  from  the  entangling  weeds  of  superstition — and 
the  second  shoot,  of  the  Second  Reformation  that  was 
to  be,  was  seeding  in  preparation.  Later,  root  and 
branch  the  winds  of  Enlightenment  would  tear  it 
from  the  rotting  tree-trunk  over  which,  beginning  to 
grow  thickly,  and  retarding  the  Light,  was  the  clam- 
bering creeper,  the  deadly  night  shade,  of  Ritualism  ; 
so  interwoven  already  with  that  fallen  tree  of  Rome 
that  it  was  part  of  it. 

And  so  the  Papal  Encyclical  was  to  be  read  in  all 
the  churches  ! 

What  effect  would  it  have  ? 

What  effect  could  it  have  ? 

But  to-morrow  night  on  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  and 
St.  Joseph,  he  must  stand  up,  in  his  priestly  robes,  and 
read  out  a  warning  of  this  heresy — he  must  thunder 
out  the  Papal  threat  of  excommunication — that 
threat  that  to  the  ignorant  and  to  the  superstitious 
Roman  Catholic  brought  awe  and  terrible  dread — the 
thought  of  being  shut  out  from  not  only  the  Church 
of  Rome  but  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

He  looked  up  at  the  stars  in  the  lilac  sky  above  him — 
stars  that  mocked  him,  mocked  at  all  the  claims  of 
the  Church. 

"  Life  passes !  God  endureth,"  they  seemed  to 
fling  down  to  him. 

Solemnly,  silently,  with  lifted  face  he  looked  up  at 
them. 

And  suddenly  he  began  to  pray  aloud — hoarsely, 
incoherently— 

"  0   God,  You  of  whom  1  know  now  so  little — You 
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who  are  so  far  away  thai  never  even  through  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Church  I  may  reach  You,  lead  me  towards 
Thy  Light.  So  few  the  years  ago  since  I  was  so  near 
to  You,  that  I  had  only  to  put  out  my  hand  to  find  yours 
• — so  near  that  only  this  thin  veil  we  call  Life  separated. 
If  that  were  but  the  thoughts  of  a  child,  0  God,  give  me 
back  again  my  Faith  of  that  child — Time.  Let  me  be 
a  little  child  again,  believing  in  You  above  all  else — strip 
from  me  all  that  stands  between  us,  and,  0  God,  0  Father 
of  us  all,  lead  me  into  the  Path  of  Light  wherever  it  may 
tend," 

A  curlew  cried  across  the  marshes,  sobbingly,  hope- 
lessly. 

He  roused  himself  as  from  a  dream. 

It  was  only  then  he  saw  how  far  he  had  gone.  And 
presently,  with  eyes  dimmed  with  tears  of  which  he 
was  not  ashamed,  he  lifted  his  face  and  his  lips  moved 
wordlessly,  then  he  turned  and  slowly  went  on  his  way. 

The  white  road  widened. 

The  wheatfields,  ploughed  and  brown  now  in  the 
changing  of  the  year — opened  out  on  either  side, 
fringed  with  dark  trees. 

From  a  farmhouse  somewhere  across  the  dark  reaches 
of  the  paddocks  floated  melodiously  the  sound  of  a 
woman's  voice  singing  a  lullaby,  perhaps  rocking  her 
baby  to  sleep  in  the  tiny,  white-draped  cradle,  or  in 
the  warm  mother-shelter  of  her  arms.  , 

Nearer  to  God  than  he,  was  she,  with  the  divine 
bond  of  her  child,  and  her  simple  faith  unshattered. 

It  took  him  back  to  his  childhood,  to  loving  memories 
of  a  tender  mother  who  had  left  him  ah1    too  soon. 
His  father,  clinging  as  an   independent   Irishman  to 
the  idea  that  the  priesthood  was  only  for  weaklings 
had  tried  to  turn  him  from  his  decision. 

"  Larry,"  he  had  told  him  often,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  will  be  regrettin'  it." 

But  his  Faith  had  been  so  great,  his  vocation  so. 
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assured,  and  his  longing  so  great  for  the  wondrous 
honour  of  standing  on  the  altar — in  the  place  of  God, 
and  by  word  and  deed  and  example  lifting  up  the  face 
of  the  world  to  the  great  Father  of  all  things. 

In  the  interim  he  had  almost  lost  Faith  itself. 

Why? 

He  could  have  gone,  at  that  time,  out  in  the  world 
and  preached  of  those  things  which  were  so  near  to  him 
— of  the  tender,  watching,  all-pitiful  God,  between 
Whom  and  themselves  men  only  had  drawn  a  veil  of 
their  own  making.  He  could  have  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Christ. 

He  could  see  it  all  so  clearly  then — knew  all  that 
was  needed. 

Now  his  eyes  were  bandaged — his  hands  fettered, 
even  speech  and  thought  held  in  bondage. 

He  did  not  ask  himself  then  what  had  done  this 
thing  ? 

The  answer  was  in  his  doubting  soul. 

It  was  there  in  the  little  tawdry  Chapel  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph — was  there  in  the  presbytery  with  a 
typical  exponent — the  whole  hideous  superstructure 
rose  before  his  mental  vision,  nauseating  him  with 
its  cheap,  pretentious,  sickly  superstition  and  evasions, 
over  which  the  shroud  of  silence  was  deemed  Mystery. 

And  this  was  the  Religion  to  which  he  had  given  his 
life ;  which  he,  as  a  priest,  must  hand  down  to  the 
listening  souls  wherever  he  went. 

They  would  believe,  listening  eagerly  for  comfort, 
all  the  words  that  fell  from  his  mouth — they  would 
never  know  of  the  thoughts  that  surged  through  his 
mind. 

No,  he  had  to  drug  them  into  quiescence  with  the 
anaesthesia  of  superstition,  so  that,  were  even  his  own 
heresy  of  thought  to  become  known,  they  would  not 
believe  otherwise  than  the  Church  desired. 

And  for  all  her  presumptuous  giving  away  of  a  Heaven 
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that  was  not  hers — of  releasing  souls  from  a  purgatorial 
torture  chamber  of  her  own  invention,  and  for  her  own 
enormous  profits — the  Church,  in  return  for  a  Beyond 
for  which  she  could  not  answer,  took  all  the  goods  of 
this  world  she  could  seize. 

Money  and  Power  ! 

Power  and  Money  ! 

Over  and  over  again  the  words  reiterated,  flashing 
through  his  mind. 

If  there  were  a  Devil  in  existence,  surely  he  must  dance 
with  glee  at  an  ingenuity  that  could  not  be  exceeded. 

He  went  down  the  long  list  that  brought  revenue  to 
the  churches,  asking  himself  where  the  Faith  or  belief 
in  a  God  above  lay.  Had  the  Church  not  indeed 
created  gods  of  clay  ? 

"  There  is  no  health  in  us  /  "  how  applicable  in  this 
hour  of  revolt  the  old  scriptural  text  seemed. 

Here  the  road  narrowed,  turning  townwards,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  met  overhead,  and  through  their 
twisted  branches  the  stars  flashed  down. 

He  went  slowly  on  to  the  cross-roads,  striving  against 
the  doubts  that  beset  him  ;  and  it  was  in  this  mood 
that  suddenly  he  came  upon  a  man,  leaning  against 
the  road  fence,  looking  up  at  the  stars  in  silent  con- 
templation. 

He  was  going  past,  when  something  familiar  drew 
his  eyes  a  second  time,  and  involuntarily  he  spoke. 

"  Doctor  Kenry." 

The  doctor  turned  suddenly,  and  came  forward. 

"Father  Daventry!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  thought 
it  was  just  one  of  the  farm  hands  passing  into  the 
town,  so  I  didn't  even  look  around.  Have  you  been  to 
a  sick  call  ?  " 

"  No,  just  for  a  walk,  and  communion  with  the  stars." 

"  Ah  ! "  the  doctor  looked  at  him,  thoughtfully. 
"  This  is  my  church,"  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  silent 
woods,  the  grey  misty  plains  rolling  to  the  great  hills. 
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and  overhead  the  stars,  "  and  this  my  rare  hour  of 
worship." 

They  turned,  and  followed  the  road  to  the  town, 
walking  slowly. 

"Do  you  often  come  for  these  walks  ?  "  the  doctor 
asked. 

"  No,"  Daventry  hesitated.  "  I  had  what  you  would 
term  a  fit  of  the  '  blues '  to-night.  I  thought  I'd  walk 
it  off." 

"  Did  you  succeed  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  he  forced  a  laugh. 

"  It  may  be — digestion,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  No.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  suffer  from  any- 
thing like  that.  Physically  I  am  very  lucky." 

"  Humph  !  "  the  doctor  walked  on  silently  for  a 
few  moments,  then  he  said,  with  a  glance  up  at  Daven- 
try's  face — 

"  There's  another  kind  of  indigestion.  I  used  to 
suffer  from  it  myself." 

Daventry  turned  to  look  at  him  in  faint  surprise, 
and  saw  that  he  was  smiling  a  little. 

"  Religious  indigestion  was  my  trouble,"  said  the 
doctor. 

Daventry  smiled  in  turn. 

"  I've  heard  it  called  by  another  name,  doctor.  Of 
course  I  know  it  only  heretofore  as  the  ecclesiastical 
term." 

"  Heresy  ?  Humph  !  "  the  doctor  snorted,  and 
then  shortly,  "  I'm  a  heretic,  yes.  In  fact,  I'm 
rather  proud  of  it,  young  man." 

"  Then,"  said  the  young  priest,  "  you  had  better 
come  to-morrow  night  and  hear  me  read  out  what  His 
Holiness  has  to  say  about  you." 

"  About  me  ?  "  he  looked  questioningly  up  into 
Fattier  Daventry's  twinkling  eyes.  "  Bedad,  he  hasn't 
excommunicated  me,  has  he  ?  " 

"  Would  you  care  ?  " 
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"  Not  I.  Faith,  I  excommunicated  myself  years 
ago,  without  the  help  of  the  Pope.  Is  it  another 
Encyclical  ?  " 

"  Yes,  something  about  Modernism." 

"  Um  !  I  think  I'll  come  and  hear  it,  if  you  will 
promise  to  come  to  supper  with  me  afterwards.  I 
warn  you  it  will  scare  the  people  to  see  me  there. 
I  meant  to  ask  you  to  come  back  from  the  Manor  with 
me,  but  you  had  slipped  away." 

"  Yes,  I  expected  there  would  be  confessions  to 
hear." 

"  Were  there  many  ?  " 

"  None  at  all.  There  was  a  notice  on  the  door  telling 
them  to  come  in  the  morning  instead,  so  I'll  have  to 
hear  them  then.  I  hope  none  of  them  came  from  a 
long  distance." 

"  They're  used  to  that  by  now,  I  should  think," 
growled  Kenry,  and  then  drifted  abruptly  into  other 
topics. 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  call  in  at  Shalton  Cottage, 
going  by,"  he  said.  "  I  think  Noel  was  looking  really 
ill  to-night." 

"  I  thought  she  was  looking  rather  well,"  said  Daven- 
try,  surprised.  He  had  just  been  thinking  of  her  when 
the  doctor  spoke.  "  She  had  such  a  bright  colour  m 
her  face,  especially  after "  he  stopped  awkwardly. 

"  Colour  !  "  said  the  doctor  gruffly,  "  a  woman  can 
always  put  that  on.  As  soon  as  she  came  into  the 
dining-room  I  knew  she  must  not  have  been  well,  or  she 
wouldn't  h'dve  plastered  her  face  with  rouge." 

Daventry  thought  of  the  pale,  exhausted  face  droop- 
ing against  his  shoulder,  the  long,  unloosed  dark  coil 
of  her  hair,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  fainted — then 
he  thought  too  of  what  Henry  Flanagan  had  said  about 
Doctor  Kenry. 

He  did  not  answer. 

"  Noel   can't   deceive   me,"    the   doctor   went   on. 
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"  She  said  nothing  was  the  matter,  but  if  she  doesn't 
take  more  care  of  herself  she  will  have  nervous  break- 
down sooner  or  later.  I  am  glad  that  her  holidays  are 
due  next  week." 

"  Her  holidays  ?  " 

"  Only  a  fortnight.  I  suppose  she  will  goto  town  to 
the  Aylburys  instead  of  resting  as  she  should." 

They  went  on  in  silence. 

Daventry  spoke  at  last,  just  as  they  came  to  the  part- 
ing of  their  ways. 

He  would  not  pass  the  cottage  to-night,  he  told  him- 
self, as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  but  take  the 
shorter  way  through  the  main  street. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said  abruptly,  pausing.  "  I  have  been 
told  by  some  one  that — that  you  care  for  Miss  Stanley." 

The  doctor  stopped,  in  startled,  half-indignant 
surprise  ;  he  was  about  to  speak  when  the  priest  went 
on  earnestly. 

"  Don't  think  me  interfering,"  his  voice  was  not 
quite  steady.  "  But — I  want  to  tell  you  this — I  met 
her — Miss  Stanley,  five  years  ago.  She  was  not  happy 
then — she  is  not  happy  now,  and  last  night  I  was  told, 
just  in  accidental  conversation — that — there  was 
something  that  parted  you." 

"  There  was,"  the  doctor's  voice  was  very  grim. 
"  Did  your  informant  tell  you  what  it  was  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  doctor  moved  suddenly,  and  a  sound  as  of  a 
muttered  imprecation  crossed  his  lips. 

"  I  was  told,"  said  Daventry  slowly,  "  that  it  was  on 
account  of  your  religious  views." 

He  paused  for  a  second,  straightening  himself  as  if 
throwing  off  some  burden,  then  he  said  simply — 

"  I'wanted  to  tell  you — that  if  I  were  you — I  would 
put  happiness  first.  I'm  not  talking  now  as  a  priest, 
mind  you,  doctor." 

"  No,  you're  not,"  the  doctor  agreed  grimly. 
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"  And — I'd  like  to  see  her — you  both  happy." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  doctor,  with  an  inscrutable 
glance  up  at  the  stern  profile. 

He  gave  a  half-laugh,  half-sigh. 

"  You  think,"  he  said  with  a  strange  gentleness, 
"  that  Noel's  happiness  depends  on  me,  then." 

Father  Daventry  turned  a  weary  face  towards  him. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said  simply,  "  that  you  were — 
that  she  was  in  love  with  you,  and  that  her  sense  of  her 
duty  towards  the  Church  deterred  her  from  accepting 
happiness." 

"  How  long  ago  is  it,"  asked  the  doctor  suddenly, 
"  since  you  knew  Noel  ?  You  said  you  met  her." 

"  Five  years  ago." 

"  Five !  "  the  doctor  turned  and  looked  at  him  keenly. 
"  Where  ?  " 

Father  Daventry  was  leaning  on  the  fence  before 
them,  looking  over  at  the  blurred  sea  of  the  plains. 

"  During  a  continental  tour." 

The  doctor  drew  a  breath  that  sounded  like  relief. 

"  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself  about  me  ?  "  he  asked 
abruptly.  "  I  am  not  of  the  Faith  now.  I  have 
no  denominational  Faith  at  all  as  far  as  that  goes. 
This,"  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  towards  the  starlit  sky, 
"  this  suffices." 

"  But  you  are  a  human  being  like  myself.  There  are 
times  when  sympathy,  affection,  and — sorrow,  burst 
asunder  the  bonds  of  mere  creed." 

Kenry  grasped  the  extended   hand. 

"  You  are  different  to  other  priests  who  preach  in  the 
name  of  the  Church.  You  are  right.  I  lost  many  years 
ago  all  my  belief  in  the  faith  that  sufficed  for  my  fore- 
fathers apparently.  Once  I  lost  all  I  set  my  heart  on  " 
— the  gruffness  had  gone  from  his  voice  completely — 
"  success,  fame,  love.  When  I  cast  around  for  help, 
I  found  that  I  had  no  faith  at  all — in  that  awakening 
came  the  knowledge  that  I  never  had  faith  in  the  Church. 
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I  had  done  the  '  duties  '  of  a  devout  Roman  Catholic 
mechanically,  and  I  found  that  to  me  the  whole  con- 
cern was  nothing  short  of  a  hollow  mockery." 

He  stopped,  with  a  quick  glance  at  Daventry's 
face. 

"Go  on,"  commanded  the  young  priest  in  a  low 
voice.  He  did  not  look  at  Kenry,  but  over  at  the  ever- 
lasting hills. 

"  Now — it  is  different.  There  are  some  things  a  man 
can't  speak  of  when  he  feels  deeply,  even  to  you, 
Daventry.  But  this  I  can  tell  you.  I  no  longer  need 
a  church — or  any  priestly  mediator  or  adviser.  The 
things  that  weighed  me  down,  fettered,  oppressed  me, 
are  gone.  My  life  is  my  creed — and — I  do  my  best." 

Silence  fell — tense  with  suppressed  emotion. 

Then  the  doctor,  looking  up  to  the  starlit  sky,  raised 
his  hat.  His  lips  moved  wordlessly. 

It  was  a  slow  solemn  action,  as  if  he  were  offering  up 
a  thanksgiving. 

"  Above  the  churches,"  he  said  after  a  while, 
"  there  is  Christ." 

They  were  walking  on  again  slowly,  for  the  little 
crooked  road  that  twisted  to  the  presbytery  was 
near  at  hand. 

The  young  priest  was  evidently  trying,  in  loyalty  to 
his  vows,  to  form  the  words  trembling  on  his  lips 
into  the  Roman  setting  only,  and  finding  it  difficult. 

Doctor  Kenry  helped  him. 

"  Look  at  Protestantism,"  he  said.  "  Nothing 
promised  the  world  more  Light  at  first,  and  now  the 
excrescence  of  apathy  and  indifference  has  settled  on 
it.  It  is  a  big,  compact  body,  but  the  heart  of  it 
seems  gone,  with  the  martyrs  whom  our  ancestors 
burnt  at  the  stake.  They  have  buried  the  precious 
jewel  of  Faith  in  a  chilly  vault,  instead  of  placing  it  on 
a  monument  towering  in  the  sunlight,  and  reflecting 
rays  of  light.  When  I  think  of  the  immense  power 
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for  good  that  Protestantism  has,  when  I  think  of  how 
much  of  the  darkness  it  might  lift  from  the  world,  it 
makes  me  sick  at  heart  and  disgusted  to  acknowledge 
its  apathy  of  the  present." 

"  And — Roman  Catholicism  ?  "  Father  Daventry's 
voice  was  a  little  strained. 

"I'd  rather  not  discuss  it,"  said  the  doctor  shortly. 

"  But  if  I  want  you  to  ?  I  may  have  a  special  reason 
— I  may  be  able  to — help.  No,"  he  half  turned. 
"  I  didn't  mean  that." 

"  You  could  not  help  in  any  case,"  said  the  doctor, 
less  gruffly.  "  I  personally  do  not  need  it.  If  I  did  you 
could  not  help,  because  you  yourself  are  fettered  with 
the  very  things  from  which  I  would  be  striving  to  free 
myself.  You  would  be  bound — despite  any  honest 
doubts  and  convictions  you  personally  might  have — 
to  fasten  on  the  gyves  and  fetters  on  my  soul  again. 
As  a  priest,  true  to  the  commands  of  the  Church,  you 
dare  not  point  me  to  a  road  of  freedom  that  you 
do  not  tread  yourself." 

Daventry  looked  up. 

"  And  if  I  did  ?  "  he  asked  passionately.  "  If  I — to 
any  doubting  soul  that  came  to  me  for  guidance — 
swept  away  the  ritual  and  ceremonious  swathings  of 
the  Church,  and  spoke  of  truth,  justice  and  mercy  ?  " 
'  You  would  be  excommunicated,"  Kenry  asserted 
bitterly,  "  because  you  carried  out  in  fact  what  the 
Church  taught  theoretically." 

A  silence  fell  again  between  the  two  men. 

The  doctor  sighed  as  he  looked  at  his  companion's 
face. 

"  No,  Daventry,  our  religious  paths  are  far  apart. 
I  come  out  here,  to  the  silent  communion  of  nature, 
which  holds  the  quiet,  unchanging  voice  of  the  Spirit. 
You  go  back  to  your  confessional-box,  to  your  plaster- 
of-paris  saints,  to  your  wooden  beads,  and  to-morrow, 
to-morrow,"  he  added,  "  you  will  read  out  the  Papal 
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Encyclical,  and  denounce  the  enlightenment  that  has 
crept  into  the  darkness  of  the  Church." 

He  had  turned  away,  the  hot-headed,  impetuous, 
typical  Irishman  who,  once  seeing  the  truth,  never 
forgives  the  religious  treachery  from  which  he  is  freed 
— never  sees  again  even  the  smallest  seed  of  good  in 
Roman  Catholicism  as  long  as  he  lives. 

But  Daventry's  hand  stayed  him. 

Perhaps  Kenry  guessed  something  of  the  sore  heart 
— the  struggling  soul  beneath  that  calm  outward 
manner,  for  he  turned  back  with  a  quick  movement  that 
was  half  apology. 

"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "I'd  rather  not  say  any  more 
at  all.  Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much,  considering 
that  you  are  what  you  are.  But  don't  ask  me,  in  the 
name  of  friendship,  to  ever  discuss  the  Church.  I  tell 
you  why,  once  and  for  all.  You  may  have  some 
idea  of  bringing  me  back  to  the  fold." 

He  had  laughed,  throwing  back  his  big  shoulders, 
and  lifting  his  face. 

"  I  shall  always  draw  the  eternal  comparison, 
Daventry.  I  shall  always  see  two  visions  only.  One 
of  the  Christ,"  he  bent  his  head  reverently,  "  and  the 
other  that  of  the  Churches,  their  empty  ritual,  their 
greed,  their  mocking  cant,  their  superstitious  dam- 
nable bigotry,  apart  from  the  bitter  persecutions  of 
the  past  that  wrote  History  in  blood. 

"  As  for  Rome — Rome  already  sees,  as  Belshazzar — 
the  Handwriting  on  the  Wall.  All  that  is  dark  and 
evil  must  pass.  It  is  written." 

Then  with  a  swift  good-night  he  had  gone,  striding 
down  the  road,  his  shoulders  squared  and  his  head  held 
high  ;  and — overhead  were  the  stars. 

He  strode  on,  and  Lawrence  Daventry  let  him  go. 
The  last  words  still  rang  in  his  ears,  stirring  at  the 
seething  turmoil  of  thought  he  had  so  long  suppressed. 

"  It  is  written." 
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Where  had  he  heard  that  before — some  faint  memory 
stirred  at  his  heart. 

"  Thus  it  is  written  " — "the  seed  is  in  your  heart." 

But  for  the  moment  he  could  not  remember.  He 
stood  before  the  mighty  upheaval  of  his  whole  being 
—the  veil  stripped  from  that  which  had  mocked  him 
with  future  peace. 

Slowly,  rays  of  light  began  to  pierce  his  mental  dark- 
ness— faith  beat  past  him,  no  longer  a  gaily-shrouded 
skeleton,  with  twinkling  of  bells,  and  mists  of  incense, 
and  empty  priestly  chanting,  but  something  that 
challenged  him,  called  him  with  all  power  of  his  boy- 
hood, ere  the  iron  hand  of  the  Church  had  settled  on 
soul  and  brain. 

For  a  moment  that  was  at  once  fleeting  and  immea- 
surable his  innermost  self  threw  off  all  shackles — 
swept  triumphant  into  boundless  space — cleft,  it 
seemed,  even  mortality — draped  itself  with  a  noble 
self-sufficiency  freed  from  all  the  trammels  of  super- 
stition. 

For  him  also  were  the  stars — the  whispering  woods 
— the  wide  open  plains  of  thought — the  great,  change- 
less mountains  of  a  changeless  faith. 

Here  surely  was  the  Christ  spirit  that  he  had  feared 
had  for  ever  left  him — how  much  might  he  not  do  in 
the  Church  with  it ! 

And  then,  as  if  at  the  very  thought,  the  light  beat 
past  him  and  was  gone,  leaving  him  cold  and  chill, 
obsessed  with  awful  desolation. 

He  was  not  free. 

The  fetters  of  the  Church  bound  him — fetters  that 
would  not  give. 

They  held  out  to  him  an  idol — a  faded,  worthless 
unreality. 

He  must  go  on — bound  and  fetterecWthe  sanctuary 
of  his  soul  for  ever  desolate. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

RESOLUTIONS 

Each  01  us  bears  in  heart  or  brain 
The  trace  of  past  worlds  and  bygone  things. 
One  at  a  prayer-wheel  still  blindly  prays, 
Another  out  in  the  sunshine  sings. 

"   TN  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus.' 

1  At  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the  most  Reverend  Quen- 
tin  Mitchell,  garbed  in  white  and  gold,  and  a  profusion 
of  convent-made  lace,  bent  his  head  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross. 

His  hurried,  almost  expressionless  voice  echoed 
through  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin, 
followed  by  the  deeper  rumbling  of  the  voices  of  his 
congregation. 

The  shrill  sweet  answer  of  the  acolytes  followed 
swiftly. 

"  Introibo  ad  altar e  Dei,"  said  the  priest. 

"Ad  Deum,  qui  Icetificat  juventutem  meam, " 
chanted  the  acolytes. 

The  sunlight  poured  down  a  flood  of  pale  gold  on 
the  world  outside,  and  a  vagrant  shaft  of  light  stole 
through  the  coloured  windows  and  rippled  here  and 
there  on  the  kneeling  congregation. 

On  the  altar  the  flowers  drooped  a  little  in  air  heavy 
with  incense,  creating  that  faint  subtle  atmosphere 
which  appeals  and  stirs  emotion — that  subtle  sensuous 
appeal  strangely  foreign  to  an  outside  world,  sweet 
and  fresh  with  the  winds  of  morning,  and  the  perfume 
of  fragrant  wild  blossom. 

Out  in  the  sunlight,  however,  free  from  shadows  and 
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the  floating  veil  of  incense,  the  altar  would  have  seemed 
something  tawdry  and  cheap  in  comparison  to  the 
vast  cathedral  of  nature,  the  pale  blue  dome  of  sky, 
and  the  altar  of  the  steadfast,  majestic  hills. 

In  the  little  close,  almost  stifling  chapel,  the  altar 
was  like  to  a  stage,  lit  with  many  candles  in  brass 
sconces,  garish  with  red  hangings,  adorned  with  gilt 
cardboard  stars,  the  roof  a  painted  medley  of  blues  and 
pinks,  scarlet  and  gold. 

The  wooden  centre  box — in  which  was  kept  the 
gorgeous  brass  Host,  fashioned  in  a  representation  of 
the  sun's  rays,  and  containing  also  the  thin  wafer  of 
flour  and  water  that  was  to  be  turned  by  a  few  words  of 
the  priest  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ — was  hung 
with  silk  curtains  bordered  with  gold  fringe. 

"  Dominus  vobiscum." 

The  priest  had  turned  to  the  people  with  hands 
raised  palm  outwards  in  benediction. 

He  read  the  offertory,  and  then  moved  forward  for 
the  oblation  of  the  Host,  uncovering  the  silver  chalice, 
and  taking  in  his  hand  the  paten  containing  the  wafers. 

He  took  up  the  wine  and  poured  it  into  the  chalice, 
and  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

"  Deus,  qui  humance,  substantia  dignitatem  miri- 
bilater  condidisti.  .  .  da  nobis  per  hujus  aqua  et  vini 
mysterium  .  .  .  ejus  divinitatus  esse  consortes.  ..." 

At  the  Lavabo  Noel  Stanley  had  lifted  her  face,  staring 
down  from  her  seat  at  the  organ  to  the  altar  below. 

Her  lips  compressed  a  little  bitterly  as  she  heard 
Quentin  Mitchell's  voice. 

"  Lavabo  inter  innocentes  manus  meas  .  .  .  utaudium 
vocem  laudis  ..."  she  repeated  it  to  herself. 

"  Ut  audium  vocem  laudis  ....  Lavabo  inter  \nno~ 
centes  manus  meas." 

A  faint  smile  touched  her  weary  face. 

"  How  unconsciously  true,  Quentin,  that  is,"  she 
thought. 
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"  In  ecclesiis  benedicam  te,  Domini." 

She  could  see  his  profile  clearly,  the  small  acolyte 
in  his  garb  of  red  and  white,  swinging  the  censer,  and 
another  holding  the  sacred  towel  that  the  priest's  hands 
might  be  dried. 

"  In  ecclesiis  benedicam  te  ?  "  she  had  repeated  again 
to  herself,  watching  him  with  a  world  of  vague  disgust 
and  contempt  in  her  heart,  for  him  there  on  the  altar, 
for  herself  kneeling  in  the  gallery,  realizing  the  whole 
hideous  travesty,  the  farce  of  Faith.  "  Yes,  with  his 
voice  he  will  bless  God  .  .  .  with  his  life  and  its  actions 
defame  Him." 

She  felt  suddenly  sick,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
mingled  tragedy  and  comedy. 

Her  soul  cried  out  for  the  need  of  a  Supermundane 
God — not  the  God  of  all  this  tawdry,  cheap  ceremonial 
with  the  Latin  wording  of  which  she  was  sure  not  one 
of  the  congregation  below  understood,  but  which  was  to 
their  ignorant  minds  a  wonderful  mystery  and  a 
proof  of  their  priest's  superiority  in  intellect  and 
education. 

To  them  the  incense,  the  swiftly-uttered  incomprehen- 
sible words  of  the  priest,  his  uplifted  face,  and  apparently 
rapt  expression,  the  frequent  ringing  of  the  tiny  bell 
swung  by  the  acolytes,  the  gorgeous  robes  embroidered 
with  glittering  gold,  the  misty  veil  wreathing  around 
and  above  the  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph — all 
was  proof  of  the  wonderful  power  of  transubstantiation 
that  was  held  by  the  priest. 

From  the  dull  drab  routine  of  the  week  they  were 
transported  to  this  vision  of  the  sabbath,  spectators  at  a 
feast  of  mystery,  andsound  and  colour,  that  drew  them 
on  the  emotional  path  that  is  fenced  by  hysteria.  The 
priest  was  God  for  that  day — to  most  of  them  for  always. 
They  remembered  not  that  the  very  night  before  he 
had  been  carried  out  of  an  hotel  drunk  and  driven 
homewards  by  the  friendly  publican  who  was  also 
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a  parishioner.  They  only  shivered  before  the  appar- 
ent immensity  of  power  vouchsafed  to  him — that 
mysterious  power  of  blessing  and  of  cursing — the  latter 
the  most  dreaded  thing  that  could  happen  them,  and 
trom  which  their  superstitious  minds  shrank  with  a 
childish  obsession  of  fear  and  horror. 

Fear  was  predominant  towards  this  God  of  the  altar 
— fear  of  the  blight  that  a  word  only  would  place 
on  them  and  all  belonging  to  them. 

More  weird  and  superstitious  than  anything  created 
for  the  Glories  of  Mary  were  the  tales  that  were  believed 
by  the  congregation. 

Kneeling  there,  heavy-hearted,  Noel  Stanley  read 
the  thoughts  that  were  in  those  limited  minds  ;  she 
wondered,  a  little  bitterly,  a  little  sadly,  what  they 
would  think  if  they  had  received  certain  confidences 
of  the  priest  on  the  altar,  in  his  colloquial  moments, 
or  if  she  divulged  them. 

To  these  minds,  long  fettered  and  warped  by  tradi- 
tion and  superstitious  awe,  could  only  come  mental 
chaos  if  Thought  beat  at  the  shrivelled  cells,  and  after- 
wards apathetic  drifting  into  sullen  acquiescence  or 
atheism. 

If  ignorance  brought  temporary  bliss,  or  peace, 
well  and  good  ;  that  was  the  defensive  line  the  Church 
took,  but  not  openly ;  however,  it  served  for  the 
priesthood  as  a  soul-argument.  It  served  for  the  Quen- 
tin  Mitchells  of  the  world  who  take  the  easy  and  more 
pleasant  line  of  least  resistance,  and  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  a  future  of  readjustment  beyond  the  grave  to 
chance. 

She  knew  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Hell  of  which 
he  so  often  preached,  mostly  when  special  collections 
were  needed  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Church  and  its  pas- 
tors ;  and  she  knew  instinctively  that  the  Reverend 
Lawrence  Daventry  did  not  believe  in  that  Lake  of 
Torment  either. 
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Did  any  priest  of  the  Church  believe  it  ?  Judging 
by  the  records  of  their  earthly  life  it  appeared  not. 

It  was  very  long  since  she  had  joined  in  the  Mass ; 
she  said  but  her  own  prayers,  prayers  from  the  heart, 
always  appealing  for  hope  and  guidance,  and  for  Light. 
To-day  she  was  sick  of  Hypocrisy,  of  the  deception,  the 
sacrilege  deemed  sacrifice. 

Looking  down  on  Quentin  Mitchell,  at  the  altar 
which  she  had  as  a  small  child  believed  to  be  sacred 
and  mysteriously  wonderful,  she  saw  him  as  he  was, 
saw  his  selfish  shallow  mind,  the  dead  or  fettered 
soul  of  him,  earthbound  and  superstitious.  The  sick 
feeling  of  .disgust  swept  over  her  again. 

The  people  were  rising  from  their  knees,  and  with  a 
weary  gesture  she  dropped  her  shading  hand  from  her 
eyes,  and  rearranged  the  music. 

Norah  Raynor  was  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  while 
the  collection  was  being  taken  up. 

"  Once,"  Noel  told  herself  with  that  same  bitterness 
of  thought  still  enveloping  her,  "  once  prayer  had  been 
as  a  halo  resting  on  the  brow  of  Christ,  now  it  hovered 
only  over  the  collection  plate.  It's  the  chief  business 
of  the  day,"  she  thought,  her  fingers  gliding  over 
the  smooth  white  keys,  in  the  opening  bars  of  the 
hymn  Norah  was  about  to  sing. 

4 

Salve,  Regina,  Matey  misericordics 

-  Vita,  dulcedo,  et  spes  nostra  salve. 

•  Ad  te  clamamus,  exules  filii  Hevce 

:  Ad  te  suspiramus,  gementes  et  flentes 
In  hac  lacrymarum  valle. 

The  girl's  voice,  sweet  and  trembling  a  little  as  if 
with  emotion,  rose  gradually  and  soared  in  a  burst  of 
melody,  and  the  notes  of  the  old  organ,  rich  and  deep, 
resounded  through  the  chapel. 

Eia  egro,  Advocata  nostra, 
Illos  tuos  misericordics  oculis 
Nos  converte  ; 
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Et  Jesum,  benedictum  fructum  ventris  tui, 

Nobis  post  hoc  exilium  ostende, 

O  clemens,  O  pia,  O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria. 

And  then  the  voices  of  the  choir  followed  slowly. 

Ora  pro  nobis,  sancta  Dei  Genitrix, 
Ora  pro  nobis,  Ora  pro  nobis. 

Down  the  aisle  two  men  were  taking  up  the  collection, 
Henry  Flanagan  one  of  them,  his  face  flushed  as  if 
with  the  honour  thus  accorded  to  him,  or  it  may  have 
been  with  uneasy  knowledge  of  his  priest's  condition. 

The  money  tinkled  in  the  flat  brass  dish,  and  was 
then  taken  up  to  the  altar  rails,  where  an  acolyte  re- 
ceived it,  and,  during  the  prayers  that  followed,  counted 
it  audibly. 

If  it  were  not  considered  sufficient,  the  nervous,  per- 
spiring congregation  would  not  be  left  long  in  doubt ; 
and  the  priest  had  very  often  come  down  from  the 
altar  and  taken  it  up  himself,  until  the  required  sum 
was  furnished.  He  did  so  to-day,  and  as  he  moved 
downwards  towards  the  rows  of  fluttering  hearts 
seated  under  the  gallery,  he  looked  up  and  caught  sight 
of  the  organist's  face. 

Something  in  her  pale,  weary  face,  her  half-scornful, 
half-amused  glance,  sent  the  blood  in  a  swift,  sullen 
rush  to  his  cheeks. 

Afterwards  came  the  Litany  to  the  Virgin,  a  long 
recital  of  the  many  perfections  the  Church  found  in 
Saint  Mary,  the  short  benediction,  then  the  swift 
rising  and  creaking  of  heavy  boots  laboriously  making 
their  way  out,  foretold  that  the  Mass  was  over. 

Very  few  lingered  to  the  last  of  the  service ;  in  the 
final  hymn  the  choir  generally  sang  to  an  empty  church, 
or  an  acolyte  quenching  the  tapers. 

Outside  the  crowd  disintegrated  itself  into  small 
groups,  discussing  any  subject  under  the  sun  but  that 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
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They  had  "  done  their  duty "  and  come  forth, 
cleared  of  sin  and  blessed  with  hundreds  of  indul- 
gences. 

So  the  farmers  talked  about  the  popular  and  ever- 
green topic  of  the  crops  and  the  weather,  or  the 
price  of  sheep  and  cattle,  accompanied  by  many 
reminiscent  shakes  of  the  head  and  doleful  forecasts, 
while  the  women  folk  discussed  the  millinery  confec- 
tions and  brilliant  array  of  new  dresses  that  had 
adorned  the  chapel. 

Evidently  their  eyes  were  not  always  drooped  in 
prayer. 

That  was  the  convenience  of  the  Rosary  :  they  could 
say  it  and  gain  indulgences  for  their  souls  or  those  of 
their  nearest  and  dearest  in  purgatory,  and  yet  be 
taking  a  complete  inventory  of  the  feminine  apparel  of 
their  neighbours. 

Some  of  the  younger  men  were  already  playing  foot- 
ball in  the  chapel  paddock,  for  with  Mass,  Sunday  was 
over. 

Noel,  placing  her  music  neatly  in  the  rack,  had 
stayed  behind,  hungering  suddenly  for  quiet  and  peace, 
half  dreading  to  face  Father  Mitchell,  who  had  obviously 
been  imbibing  again. 

She  waited  until  the  priest's  buggy  had  rattled  away, 
and  until  the  last  voice  had  become  an  echo  from  the 
distance. 

As  she  came  slowly  down  the  winding  stairway,  there 
was  no  sound  in  the  lonely  chapel. 

She  turned  away  from  the  shrines  of  the  saints, 
where  the  coloured  candles  still  flickered  and  dripped. 
She  could  not  quench  their  light,  because  one  of  the 
O'Dwyer  boys,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  after 
Mass  to  begin  football  had  placed  them  there  for  the 
soul  of  his  dead  mother,  and  while  they  lasted  an  in- 
dulgenced  petition  for  her  release  from  Purgatory 
would  be  heard  in  heaven  by  the  Virgin. 
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Noel  knelt  down  in  a  quiet,  shadowy  corner,  her 
soul  shaken,  and  crying  out  for  some  comfort. 

"  O  God,  O  God  !  "  The  cry  was  wrung  silent  and 
bitter  from  her  heart.  "  Why  are  these  things  done 
in  Your  Name  ?  How  long  is  it  to  last  ?  " 

Only  the  curlews,  crying  weirdly  by  the  creek, 
answered  her. 

There  was  no  other  sound. 

The  sabbath  hush  was  as  a  shut  door,  that  kept  away 
all  the  noise  of  the  world. 

Only  the  things  of  Nature  stirred — a  magpie  warbling 
joyously  to  the  blue  heavens,  the  golden  marigolds 
and  purple  hyacinths  stirring  fragrantly  in  the  wind, 
the  low  call  of  the  blue  cranes  sailing  overhead  to 
their  nests  in  the  dark  green  pines. 

How  still  it  was  in  the  chapel. 

The  dead  incense  still  clung  about  her,  heavy, 
cloying,  mingled  with  the  lingering  sweetness  of  the 
flowers  on  the  altar. 

Over  the  communion  rails  the  red  light  of  the  sanc- 
tuary lamp  flickered  wanly,  and  in  the  dimmer  shadow 
of  the  altar  alcove  was  the  whitely-glimmering  crucifix, 
with  a  representation  of  Christ  nailed  upon  it. 

Noel  did  not  see  it. 

She  saw  instead  a  lonely  hill,  and  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
giving  up  his  life  for  the  oppressed  and  the  sorrowful — 
saw  all  the  beauty  of  His  life,  and  its  lessons  of  hope 
and  true  faith  that  triumphed  over  all  things. 

The  Risen  Christ  swept  away  all  idolatry  and  super- 
stition that  had  shrouded  the  ages — through  all  the 
dark  clouds  His  words  had  pierced,  telling  of  the  one 
way — the  simple,  unworldly  way  of  true  faith. 

Faith  did  not  exist  for  her  here  in  this  tawdry,  worldly 
temple,  but  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  her  soul  she  had 
raised  an  altar. 

Baring  that  soul  now,  she  prayed  for  truth  and  light, 
for  spiritual  help  to  guide  her  through  the  way  she 
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must  go,  for  strength  to  tread  it,  for  courage  to  lift 
herself  from  the  'soul-retarding  environment  of  the 
present,  for  help  that  she  might  not  erect  side-altars  to 
useless  idols.  With  no  extenuation,  no  palliation  for 
the  past,  in  which  her  part  had  been  but  that  of  a  blind 
follower  to  Love's  decrees,  she  had  sternly  accused 
herself  only. 

No  longer  would  she  tread  that  road  of  pain  and 
degradation. 

There  was  the  road  of  renunciation  that  she  had 
trod  so  long ;  she  had  gone  on  it  blindly  heretofore ; 
now  in  this  hour  she  tore  the  bandage  from  her  eyes 
and  saw  the  bitter  past,  looked  with  dread  and  forebod- 
ing into  a  future,  already  threatened  with  agnosticism. 

Would  she  allow  all  that  she  knew  of  the  Church  to 
blot  blackly  out  any  faith  in  the  Beyond  that  her  earthly 
eyes  could  not  see  ? 

Christ's  words  had  answered  her. 

"  7  ...  am  the  way  .  .  .  and  the  Truth." 

She  must  believe  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour  as  a 
Divine  messenger  bringing  the  Great  Hope  to  the  earth 
— or  she  must  believe  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  that 
were  as  far  apart  from  that  of  Christ  as  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  If  she  believed  in  Christ  at  all,  she  must 
remember  a  vital  part  of  His  message. 

"  No  graven  image  .  .  .  or  likeness  of  anything  .  .  . 
in  the  heaven  above  .  .  .  or  on  the  earth  beneath.  .  .  ." 

Then  all  this  was  lies — this  bowing  of  the  head  in 
front  of  statues,  the  act  of  adoration  in  kneeling,  in 
kissing  the  feet  or  hands  of  "  graven  images  " — the  blue 
and  red  candles,  dripping  grease. 

Nothing  the  Church  might  say  could,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  be  extenuation  or  denial,  in  the  face  of  His  com- 
mandment. 

Years  ago  she  had  taken  all  the  burden  that  her  love 
for  Quentin  Mitchell  had  entailed  upon  her  own 
shoulders. 
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Now  she  saw  that  her  unselfish  renunciation  had  but 
made  him  more  selfish — more  willing  that  any  shoulders 
but  his  bear  any  burden.  Had  she  claimed  her  just 
rights,  five  years  ago,  when  his  love  for  her  had  seemed 
sure  and  true,  he  might  have  been  a  better  man.  She 
would  not  let  herself  believe  the  assertions  made,  that 
he  was  never  any  different — that  he  saw  no  reason  to 
be  so  when  his  handbook  of  philosophy  gave  him  excuses 
for  everything. 

"  St.  Liguori  was  dear  to  the  Church,"  he  would  have 
answered,  "  and  as  a  priest  he  must  follow  his  philo- 
sophy." No  !  she  must  step  out  from  it  all,  and  if  he  had 
any  love  left  for  her,  as  she  still  believed,  her  action,  her 
final  renunciation,  would  surely  bring  out  the  best  in  him. 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  with  the  old,  old 
prayer,  importuning  for  light  in  this  bitter  darkness. 

She  pleaded  as  a  little  child  now,  imploring  that  she 
might  be  purified,  might  become  more  worthy,  and 
through  it  all  threaded  a  thought  like  a  shining  thread 
of  pure  gold,  leading  her  at  last  from  greatest  depths, 
if  not  on  to  the  heights,  at  least  on  the  first  stair  of 
Hope. 

There  was  a  black  abyss  behind  her  now,  and  shadows 
before,  but  the  slender;  shining  thread  reached  beyond 
her  sight  into  the  infinite,  something  to  which  her  frail 
hands  might  cling. 

The  way  would  be  hard  to  see,  perhaps,  to  eyes  that 
had  been  so  long  blinded,  but  what  it  would  cost  would 
be  between  God  and  her  own  soul.  She  leaned  forward, 
her  head  low  against  the  yellow  railing  before  her,  as  if 
to  shut  away  from  her  another  vision. 

So  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Daventry,  coming  quietly 
from  the  sacristy  on  to  the  carpeted  altar,  saw  her,  the 
shaft  of  sunlight  from  the  window  behind  her  falling 
upon  her  kneeling  figure. 

She  did  not  hear  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  the  altar,  watching  her  gravely. 
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He  could  not  see  her  face,  only  the  sombre  shadow 
of  her  hair  under  the  rose-wreathed  hat  she  wore  and 
the  beautiful  lines  of  her  silent,  unmoving  figure. 

Suddenly  she  had  risen,  without  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  as  she  bent  down  for  the  satchel  of  music 
on  the  seat  before,  he  saw  her  lift  one  hand  to  her  eyes 
as  if  to  dash  away  lingering  tears.  A  great  passion 
of  tenderness  and  of  love  took  hold  of  his  heart,  shaking 
him  with  its  tremendous  force — a  passion  of  love  that 
comes  to  those  who  care  but  once  and  for  all  time, 
and  it  swept  away  in  its  resistless  current  all  doubts  and 
fears,  all  dangers  and  difficulties  ;  then  pain  followed 
the  sudden  knowledge  of  the  things  that  are. 

But  before  that  solemn  moment  he  had  bowed  his 
head  in  a  grave,  awed  wonder,  then  had  opened  the 
little  communion-gate  of  the  altar,  and  come  down  the 
aisle  towards  her. 

She  had  started  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  turned, 
the  colour  flooding  swiftly  her  face  as  she  saw  him. 
He  noticed  that  all  the  weariness,  the  bitterness  so 
at  variance  with  her  nature,  had  gone  from  her  face, 
and  that  her  eyes,  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallery,  were 
darkly  violet  with  deep  feeling. 

They  were  in  the  porch  before  he  spoke,  ai;d  neither 
remembered  afterwards  the  first  few  words  that  passed 
between  them,  just  the  unconventional,  trite  words  that 
mechanically  come  to  one's  aid,  even  in  times  of  deepest 
feeling. 

They  went  slowly  down  the  gravelled  pathway 
together. 

"  I  will  walk  with  you  part  of  the  way,"  he  had 
said.  "  I  can  take  a  short  cut  home  from  the  cross- 
roads." 

They  had  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  moments. 
Noel  was  looking  musingly  out  over  the  sunlit  fields, 
but  presently,  impelled  by  some  strange  feeling,  she 
turned  and  met  his  eyes. 
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There  was  something  in  their  dark-brown  depths 
that  took  hold  of  her  and  thrilled  her  strangely. 

Her  eyes  had  widened,  darkened,  the  colour  in  her 
cheeks  faded. 

She  had  made  a  little  involuntary  movement,  and 
the  hand  holding  the  music-satchel  had  trembled. 
That  was  all. 

He  had  turned  his  face  away  again,  and  was  looking 
over  at  the  serrated  line  of  hills  against  the  blue  dis- 
tance, and  began  to  talk  gravely  of  some  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Church,  and  she  answered  him  mechanically. 

They  followed  the  grass-grown  path  at  the  side  of 
the  loop  road,  under  the  swaying  shade  of  the  trees. 
When  Daventry  glanced  at  her  again  he  could  just  see 
her  profile,  flushed  a  little,  the  drooping  curve  of  her 
lips,  and  the  big  white  hat  she  wore,  with  its  pink  roses, 
shadowed  her  eyes. 

Apparently  she  was  looking  thoughtfully,  or  un- 
seeingly,  over  the  open  country  rolling  to  the  westward, 
dotted  with  trees  and  white  farmhouses.  A  delicate 
lace  ruffle  of  her  gown  fluttered  in  the  wind  against 
his  shoulder  as  they  turned  the  corner,  bringing  with  it  a 
faint  perfume  as  of  crushed  violets,  and  he  felt  his  heart 
racing,  and  a  thrill  sweep  over  him  again. 

His  voice  was  a  little  unsteady  as  he  went  on.  They 
had  been  speaking  of  the  O'Dwyers,  and  the  report 
that  Mick  O'Dwyer  was  about  to  marry  again  for  the 
sake  of  the  motherless  children. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Noel  suddenly,  wistfully,  her 
face  still  half  turned  away,  "  do  you  think  that  one 
can  quite  forget  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  put 
all  thought  behind  when  one  has  taken  a  definite  step 
in  a  new  direction,  and  rebuilding  a  life  that — that  any 
sorrow — such  as  poor  Martha's  death  was  to  Mick 
O'Dwyer — has  laid  desolate  ?  " 

The  wistfulness  was  in  her  voice  now,  a  certain  appeal 
as  if  for  strength,  for  assurance. 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  priest,  looking  with  steady  eyes 
at  the  hills  before  him.  His  lips  had  compressed  a 
little.  "  Yes,  one  may  forget  by  the  effort  of  will." 

"  Everything  ?  " 

"  Everything,"  then  he  had  hesitated  curiously. 

His  voice  dropped.  Across  the  tree-tops  to  the  west 
the  sun  lay  yellow  on  the  hills. 

"  Everything,"  he  had  repeated,  "  except  a  great 
love — or  a  great  sin.  These  know  no  f  orgetfulness." 

She  had  given  a  perceptible  start,  and  when  at  last 
she  turned  her  face,  it  was  very  weary  again,  and  some- 
thing had  suddenly  blotted  out  the  light  that  had 
^hone  in  her  eyes  when  she  had  risen  from  her  knees  in 
the  chapel. 

"  Everything  else  may  be  forgotten,  I  think,"  he 
went  on  gravely.  "  It  is  but  a  theory,  however;  one 
must  suffer  personally,  to  be  sure;  yet  when  one  looks 
back  to  the  years  that  are  gone,  one  sees  how  many 
things  that  counted  for  much  at  the  time  had  gone 
from  memory  until  retrospection  resurrected  them. 
They  were  but  minor  things,  only  youth  could  not 
measure  them  at  their  proper  worth  or  worthlessness. 
Yet,"  his  voice  dropped  again,  "  there  are  some  things 
that  do  not  pass." 

A  blue  crane  sailed  to  the  eastward,  with  a  call  thin 
and  faint  and  sweet. 

Noel,  with  lifted  face,  had  followed  its  flight  with  her 
eyes  until  it  drifted  into  the  dark  line  of  trees  on  the 
edge  of  the  valley.  She  had  said  no  more. 

At  the  cross-roads  a  few  yards  further  on  they  parted, 
she  with  the  evanescent  smile  that  lent  her  face  such 
fascination,  and  he  with  conventional  words  of  regret 
that  Mrs.  Aylbury's  visit  had  ended.  Her  motor  had 
thudded  noisily  past  the  presbytery  early  that  morning 
only,  on  its  way  to  the  capital. 

A  few  hundred  yards  down  the  road  Father  Daven- 
try  had  hesitatingly  turned  and  glanced  back.  Noel 
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Stanley  was  climbing  the  slight  hill  towards  Shalton 
Cottage,  slowly,  as  if  very  tired. 

The  lips  of  the  young  priest  had  compressed  into 
a  firm  line  as  of  resolve  or  determination. 

As  he  went  swiftly  on  his  way,  he  began  the  recital 
of  the  Compline,  with  set  brows,  as  if  banishing  from 
his  thoughts  all  but  the  one  fact  of  his  priesthood  and 
its  rules. 

He  did  not  look  back  again. 

He  had  made  a  solemn  resolve  as  he  mechanically  re- 
cited the  Compline,  that  for  the  rest  of  his  term  at 
Shalton  Vale  he  would  see  as  Httle  of  Noel  Stanley  as 
possible. 

He  would  think  of  her  no  more — and  if  thought  re- 
fused to  be  suppressed,  he  would  write  to  his  Bishop, 
asking  that  he  be  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
diocese  altogether. 

Life  could  not  go  on  like  this  for  ever. 

If  he  went  away  from  the  little  town  he  had  grown 
to  love,  he  might  begin  again  with  a  cleared  mind  and 
soul. 

He  had  thought  that,  he  remembered  with  a  pang, 
when  he  had  left  Italy  behind  him. 

Was  his  life  not  altogether  in  his  own  hands — or  that 
of  the  Church? 

Was  Fate  stronger  than  all  ? 

What  strange  power  had  this  Fate  in  decreeing  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  ? 

He  must  shut  from  his  heart  all  earthly  desire ;  this 
much  he  would  do. 

He  would  not  go  near  Shalton  Cottage,  making  a 
pretext  of  study. 

For  nearly  three  weeks  he  kept  that  promise. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

THE  BREATH  OF  SCANDAL 

Tis  many  a  year  since  my  heart  was  aflame, 
That  my  pulses  thrilled  at  the  sound  of  your  name, 
But  Fate  has  written  this  much,  that  I 
Shall  remember  until  I  die. 

EVER,"  said  Daisy  Belton  solemnly,  "never 
did  I  ever  think  I  could  possibly  have  spoken 
about  any  priest,  let  alone  the  priest  of  our  parish. 
If  I  hadn't  thought  over  it  all  night,  and  decided  it 
was  a  solemn  duty,  I  should  never  have  mentioned  it." 

Her  companion,  Bridget  McGrath,  stared  out  of  the 
window  at  Shalton  Cottage  and  mechanically  counted 
the  stalks  of  a  shrivelled,  frost-bitten  aspidus  in  the 
garden,  with  an  expression  on  her  fat,  florid  face,  half- 
frightened,  half-curious. 

"  Faith,  'tis  just  howl'mfeelin'  about  it,  I  am."  She 
drew  her  rain-cloak  closer  around  her  as  if  she  feared 
the  pouring  rain  outside  might  soak  through  the  very 
walls.  "  There  were  five  or  six  of  thim  makin'  up 
their  minds  they  would  be  seein'  the  priest  about  it, 
but  I  says  to  Daisy  when  she  come  and  told  me  about 
it,  I  says,  then  Noel  is  the  one  to  be  told  first." 

"  And  why  ? "  The  grey  light  of  the  winter  afternoon 
was  on  the  girl's  face,  which  had  grown  suddenly  pinched 
and  wan.  Her  eyes  were  very  dull  and  dark. 

She  had  not  moved  since  hearing  their  mission,  be- 
yond leaning  a  little  heavily  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  on  which  her  hand  had  rested. 
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She  was  standing  straight  and  still  now,  her  slight 
figure  erect,  a  bright  spot  of  colour  burning  vividly 
in  her  thin  cheeks. 

Something  in  her  manner  rather  than  her  voice  made 
Daisy  Belton  feel  suddenly  awkward  and  cheap. 

"  Well,  Noel,"  she  said  a  little  resentfully,  after  a 
pause,  "  you  are  the  organist,  you  know,  and  as  it 
is  one  of  your  choir-girls,  I  thought  you  would  be  glad 
to  know  about  it,  and  help  to  avoid  any  scandal." 

She  shrank  under  the  girl's  pitying,  scornful 
glance. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  had  answered  Noel  sharply,  her 
voice  curiously  high,  as  if  strained,  "  that  it  is  too  late 
to  do  that  if  the  women  of  the  Church  are  thinking  of 
interviewing  Father  Mitchell." 

"  Faith,  but  don't  ye  see,  Noel  dear  " — Mrs.  McGrath, 
with  a  deep  breath,  and  figuratively  rolling  up  her 
sleeves  for  a  fight,  rushed  into  the  field  of  action— 
"  don't  ye  see  that  'tis  divil  a  one  of  them  will  go 
when  the  time  comes?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  Noel  had  said  coldly. 

In  all  her  life  Bridget  McGrath  had  never  known 
the  girl  to  speak  like  that,  especially  to  her,  and  it 
hurt  her. 

"  Now,  Noel,  don't  I  know  it  must  be  a  great  shock 
to  you?  "  she  said.  "  It  was  to  us  all.  An'  then  I 
says,  as  we  all  did,  there's  only  Noel  to  voice  our 
thoughts." 

Noel  Stanley  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 

"  You  mean — you  wanted  me  to  go  to  Father 
Mitchell?" 

She  began  suddenly  to  laugh. 

It  sounded  unnatural,  hysterical. 

"  Now,  now,"  said  Mrs.  McGrath  soothingly,  frown- 
ing at  Daisy  Belton's  significant  nod.  "  Tis  one  of 
the  choir-girls,  and  she  has  no  mother  at  all,  she  has 
not.  Shure,  it  mightn't  be  so  bad  as  'tis  said." 
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"  I  thought  you  said  you  knew  all  the  facts."  The 
girl  had  recovered  herself,  and  stood,  grasping  the 
padded  velvet  top  of  the  armchair. 

"So  we  have."  Daisy  Belton's  voice  had  risen  a 
semitone,  her  eyes  flashed.  "  There's  proof  any- 
where in  Shalton  Vale.  There's  about  forty  people, 
at  the  least,  who  could  prove  that  Father  Mitchell 
has  been  meeting  Norah  Raynor  up  the  road  at  night, 
and  that  they  have  been  going  for  long  walks.  And 
I,"  she  flung  a  malicious  glance  at  the  slim  figure  of 
Noel,  now  looking  out  the  side-window,  her  face  turned 
from  them,  "  I  saw  them  myself  last  night." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  They  were  evidently  just  parting.  He  put  his 
arm  around  her  and  kissed  her,"  sulkily. 

Noel  gave  a  great  start,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Terrible,"   gasped  Bridget  McGrath. 

There  was  a  long,  strained  silence,  then  Noel's  voice, 
slow  and  colourless. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  can  take  no  part 
in — in  any  step  you  may  be  contemplating — only," 
she  paused,  "  in  sending  in  this  afternoon  my  resigna- 
tion from  the  choir." 

"  Well,  shure,  that  will  mean  the  whole  choir  re- 
signing," Mrs.  McGrath  said  bluntly,  and  not  without 
cheerfulness,  "  but  it  will  set  the  Protestants  talkin',  it 
just  will  so." 

"  I  suppose,"  answered  the  girl,  still  in  that  curious, 
dead  voice,  "  that  they  have  been  talking  for  some 
time,  so  it  will  make  little,  if  any,  difference.  Besides," 
she  turned  her  face  to  the  window  again,  "I  am 
leaving  the  district  shortly  in  any  case." 

Daisy  Belton  looked  at  her  quickly. 

"  Margaret's  marriage,  as  you  know,  Bridget,  will 
take  place  before  the  end  of  the  year." 

"  But  I  thought  ye  were  stayin'  on  in  Shalton  Vale, 
1  did,"  said  that  lady,  more  sorrowfully  than  astutely. 
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"  I  thought  it  was  only  a  holiday  ye  were  after  havin* 
at  the  Aylburys." 

"  No."  The  girl  drew  herself  up,  and  turned.  "  I 
am  going  for  some  years,  perhaps  for  ever." 

Then,  before  either  could  speak,  she  said — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Margaret  is  not  in,  and  that  I  must 
go.  It  will  take  me  ten  minutes  to  reach  the  school, 
and  it  is  after  the  hour  already." 

At  her  quiet  but  unmistakable  dismissal  they  both 
rose  awkwardly. 

Daisy  Belton  looked  malicious  volumes,  but  the 
girl  ignored  her  existence  altogether. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  spirit  in  which  you  came,  Bridget. 
I  can  do  nothing." 

"  I  can  do  nothing." 

Over  and  over  that  sentence  of  four  words  repeated 
itself  in  her  brain — over  and  over  again  she  found  her 
lips  forming  the  words  as  she  watched  them  open  the 
gate  and  go  up  the  roadway  hurriedly,  as  if  glad  to  get 
over  the  hill  and  out  of  sight.  She  put  up  her  hand 
to  her  head,  wondering  why  it  ached  so  dully. 

She  could  only  remember  one  other  occasion  when 
she  had  felt  like  this — something  dead,  inert,  helpless, 
uncaring — the  night  of  the  ball,  when  the  horses  had 
bolted. 

The  picture  flashed  before  her  as  on  a  bioscopic 
screen — the  long  road,  the  maddened  horses,  the  grim 
death-trap  at  the  end. 

She  had  looked  down  strangely  at  her  right  hand— 
the  thin  wrist  of  which,  by  a  superhuman  effort,  had 
saved  two  lives. 

And  now  ! 

Was  something  in  her  dead  ?  Was  her  brain  becoming 
paralysed,  that  all  she  could  think  of  was  one  dominant, 
terrible  thought  ? 

"  Better  to  have  died — that  the  reins  had  broken." 

Of  what  they  had  told  her  she  could  not  think. 
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She  had  a  feeling  that  she  dare  not  let  herself  think, 
even  if  her  cruelly-aching  brain  allowed  it.  She  was 
just  something  dead — something  that  moved  about 
mechanically,  a  little  glad  that  Margaret  was  out  for 
the  day — just  a  body  in  which  was  sufficient  life  to 
do  the  things  the  day  required  of  her. 

There  was  school — three  long  hours  yet  to  go 
through,  and  already  she  was  late. 

She  would  be  compelled  to  go  now — at  once — and 
when  she  reached  there  she  would  first  have  to  lead 
the  children  in  prayer— the  little  innocent  children, 
who  would  be  playing  happily  now,  wondering  a  little, 
but  glad  of  the  delay  that  brought  them  longer  release 
from  school  hours. 

So  too,  years  ago,  as  a  little  child  she  had  played  in 
the  sunlight,  had  learned  her  lessons.  She  thought 
that,  with  one's  schooldays,  one's  tuition  were  finished. 

Now  she  knew  of  the  great  teacher,  Life ;   she  was 

face  to  face  with  its  bitterest  lesson. 

***** 

"  /  can  do  nothing." 

The  words  danced  in  letters  of  fire  in  front  of  her  as 
she  walked  blindly  on. 

Wherever  she  went  she  saw  those  words,  flaming 
from  the  hedgerows,  from  the  meadows,  everywhere 
around  her. 

A  boy  went  past  whistling,  and  raised  his  cap. 

She  heard  a  voice  that  must  have  been  hers  bidding 
him  good  afternoon. 

He  did  not  stare  at  her  or  look  back,  so  she  supposed 
she  must  be  looking,  walking,  speaking  as  usual. 
Only  something  within  her  was  dead — this  outer  shell 
was  just  the  same,  mechanically  doing  the  things 
that  she — she  who  had  been  alive — had  done. 

There  was  the  long,  straggling  main  street  to  be  gone 
through,  and  she  remembered  that  it  was  also  a  sale- 
day  for  sheep  and  cattle,  so  that  it  would  be  thronged. 
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She  would  have  to  pass  through  it,  shaking  hands 
here,  exchanging  a  few  words  there,  and  down  its 
whole  length  there  would  be  the  usual  greetings  from 
every  one. 

Daisy  Belton's  shop  on  the  corner  came  into  sight. 
No  doubt  it  would  have  more  than  its  usual  comple- 
ment of  gossip  over  a  new  topic. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  main  street  that 
she  had  to  pass,  and  she  found  that  other  self  of  her 
steeling  itself  for  the  ordeal. 

She — herself — had  no  power  to  care. 

So  she  went  by. 

Without  looking,  she  heard  that  other  self  speak  as 
usual,  saw  Daisy,  still  in  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  her 
sister  drop  the  pretence  of  sewing  and  stare  after  her  ; 
she  could  almost  hear  the  words  they  turned  and  spoke 
to  their  usual  gossipy  visitors. 

She  went  on  around  the  corner,  with  the  sun  blazing 
down  on  the  little  crooked  street,  with  its  English 
poplars  and  elms,  almost  leafless. 

It  was  only  then  that  she  noticed  the  rain-clouds  had 
temporarily  swept  away  with  the  swift  change  char- 
acteristic of  Australia. 

But  over  on  the  horizon  a  great  banked-up  black 
mass  of  cloud  foreshadowed  heavy  rain  still. 

The  gaily-coloured  goods  were  disported  in  front 
of  the  small-windowed  shops ;  she  saw  an  assistant 
unrolling  some  red  flannel  for  the  benefit  of  some  cor- 
pulent fanner's  wife,  and  another  taking  in  from  the 
sun  a  cardboard  box  of  gaudy  imitation  hat-flowers. 
A  big,  hearty  farmer,  his  thin  wife  with  two  or  three 
children  clinging  to  her  skirts,  waylaid  her.  They  were 
asking  her  to  come  out  and  spend  next  Saturday 
afternoon  or  Sunday  with  them,  and  she  found  herself 
assenting,  saw  herself  patting  the  little  baby's  dark 
hair,  bend  down  to  kiss  the  little  toddler  clinging  shyly 
to  the  mother. 
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And  when  she  passed  on,  she  said  to  herself,  with 
dull  finality — 

"  They  will  see  me  no  more." 

She  met  Mick  O'Dwyer,  and  little  Mary  with  him. 
The  child  ran  to  her  gleefully,  prattling  of  a  half  holiday, 
the  father  apologizing  for  keeping  her  away  for  the 
afternoon ;  and  a  few  yards  further  on  a  shy  group  of 
country-girls,  in  all  the  glory  of  their  varied  raiment, 
detained  her  for  a  moment,  with  always  the  same  ready 
invitations,  and  she  found  herself  accepting  them  all, 
and  chatting  lightly  away. 

That  outer  self — with  long  and  bitter  training  in 
the  school  of  sorrow — served  her  well  indeed. 

"  I  will  never  see  them  again,"  the  inner  self  repeated 
fatalistically. 

Behind  them,  as  she  turned  for  a  moment,  she  caught 
sight  of  Daisy  Belton,  presumably  after  some  forgotten 
cotton  that  one  of  her  apprentices  might  easily  have 
obtained. 

She  had  known  Daisy,  consumed  with  curiosity, 
would  find  some  mission  that  would  bring  her  at  the 
street  at  the  same  time,  just  as  she  knew  in  the  Cottage 
sitting-room,  by  the  mirror  of  Daisy's  deep  malicious 
eyes,  that  the  mischief-maker  held  more  on  her  mind 
than,  for  once,  she  allowed  her  tongue  to  utter. 

Daisy  had  made  mischief  between  Quentin  and 
herself  once,  she  remembered  dully. 

She  strove  to  think  what  it  was. 

Some  lying  statement  or  supposition  the  girl  had 
made  about  her  when  he  once  had  gone  on  holidays 
to  America,  and  Daisy  happening  to  be  in  town  saw 
the  boat  off. 

Perhaps  Daisy  herself — but  she  thrust  the  thought 
from  her,  she  only  remembered,  just  as  dully,  that 
Quentin  had  written  her  a  bitter  letter  telling  her  of 
Daisy's  gossip,  and  immediately  afterwards  one 
appealing,  vowing  love  that  lasted  through  good  report 
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or  ill,  and  that  had  swept  everything  else  aside  except 
their  love  for  each  other. 

Yes,  Daisy  had  done  her  worst. 

She  had  always  been  jealous  of  Noel — always  bitter. 
She  would  go  on  as  usual,  the  girl  thought,  stirring 
up  mischief,  making  trouble  as  she  sewed  and  stitched 
and  basted ;  but  she  would  do  so  skilfully,  sowing  a 
seed  of  thought  here,  a  suggestion  or  insinuation  there, 
that  no  one  could  point  the  finger  straight  at  her  as  the 
real  culprit. 

What  did  it  matter  ? 

And  that  inner  self  comforted  softly — 

"  You  will  never  see  her  again." 

At  last  it  was  over,  and  the  little  crooked  street  left 
behind. 

There  was  only  Bridget  McGrath's  residence  to  pass 
now,  and  Bridget  herself  was  probably  engaged  some- 
where in  the  background. 

Poor  Bridget,  always  kind-hearted  to  her  !  she  was 
afraid  she  had  hurt  her  cruelly.  But  some  day  Bridget 
would  know  that  it  had  not  been  meant,  that  only  in 
a  torn  heart  had  been  pain  so  agonizing,  that  though 
she  did  not  flinch,  or  cry  out,  Noel  had  hurt  in  other 
ways  to  ease  her  own  suffering,  as  a  trapped  rabbit 
bites  the  hand  that  releases  it. 

Then  the  front  door  of  the  pretentious  mansion  of 
the  McGrath's  opened  hurriedly,  and  a  stout  figure 
precipitated  itself  down  the  pathway — Bridget,  still 
with  her  bonnet  on,  her  eyes  red  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  Noel,"  she  cried,  "  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  I  ain't  takin'  notice  of  anything  Daisy  says,  shure 
I  ain't  indeed." 

The  girl  looked  at  her  strangely  for  a  moment,  then 
her  lips  twitched,  and  a  shiver  went  through  her. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,  Bridget."  She  had  even 
smiled  faintly,  as  Bridget,  weeping  softy,  kissed  her 
and  ran  swiftly  back  again,  a  pathetic,  ludicrous  figure 
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in  her  stiff  black  silk   and  her  bonnet-strings  flying. 

That  inner  self  did  not  stop  to  inquire  what  Bridget 
had  meant. 

Only  she  knew  that  Daisy  had  not  dragged  in  Norah 
Raynor's  name  only. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  she  whispered,  "  I  shall  not 
see  her  again." 

She  did  not  know  why  ! 

Only  it  was  there,  an  indefinite,  vague,  brooding 
fact,  that  these  things  would  pass  away  from  her, 
would  no  longer  have  power  to  hurt  her ;  there  was 
a  faint  hazy  remembrance  attached  to  it  all,  a  memory 
of  a  small  cedar  medicine-chest  that  had  been  her 
mother's,  of  a  tiny  phial  with  red  letters  of  warning 
on  its  white  paper-slip,  and  still  containing  some  dark 
brown  fluid. 

So,  passing  around  the  corner,  towards  the  school 
where  the  children  played  happily,  their  laughter 
ringing  out  merrily,  she  gave  one  last  look  backwards 
at  the  little  town,  in  the  sunshine,  behind  it  the  soft 
swelling  breasts  of  the  low  hills,  on  one,  through  the 
gently-rising  trees,  the  white  tombstones  of  Shalton 
churchyard,  and  beyond  the  arid  sandy  plains,  the 
great  mountains,  silent,  mysterious,  comforting. 

Her  eyes  drifted  back  to  the  Garden  of  God  on  the 
hillside,  pleasant  with  flowers,  so  near  to  the  life  that 
surged  in  the  little  town  beneath,  and  where  every 
Sunday  young  and  old  walked  among  the  white 
tombstones. 

Beneath — the  Dead — silent,  asleep,  their  little  Hour 
over.  Above — on  the  gravelled  pathways — life  and 
the  sound  of  voices,  and  happy  laughter,  living  their 
brief  Hour  as  if  it  had  no  ending. 

It  was  thus  that  Father  Daventry  saw  her,  the  sun 
shining  full  on  her  pale,  quiet  face,  and  making  a 
nimbus  of  her  soft  dark  hair. 

He  was  on  horseback  and  had  intended  to  pass  down 
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the  main  street,  but  as  he  saw  her  standing  there  he 
had  hesitated,  then  with  a  touch  of  the  whip  the  horse 
had  galloped  over  the  soft  springy  turf. 

It  was  only  when  he  was  close  to  her  that  he  saw 
the  look  in  her  eyes — a  look  he  could  not  understand, 
until  in  the  lifting  of  her  face  the  sun  illumined  them, 
and  he  saw  that  all  their  beauty  and  their  clearness 
had  gone.  She  had  not  heard  him  come — or,  hearing, 
took  no  notice,  for  she  did  not  move. 

The  dull  hopelessness  of  her  face  gave  him  a  sharp 
shock  as  he  looked  down  at  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  said  involuntarily.  "  Is  anything 
wrong  ?  " 

She  had  answered  in  a  quiet,  dead  voice. 

"  Nothing." 

Her  lip  had  trembled  like  a  child's  at  the  first  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  something  within  her  seemed  struggling 
as  if  wishful  to  break  bonds ;  he  had  a  curious  sense 
as  if  he  were  watching  the  movements,  listening  to 
the  voice  of  a  sleep-walker.  He  told  himself  impati- 
ently this  was  the  effects  of  his  own  continued  insomnia, 
it  gave  but  a  blurred  hazy  view  of  everything,  and 
imagined  the  fault  lay  on  the  other  side,  instead  of  his 
own. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  ill." 

"  I  am  quite  well."  She  was  only  conscious  of  an 
overpowering  exhaustion. 

He  could  not  shake  off  the  impression,  try  as  he 
would,  that  she  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  a  haze  of 
sleep. 

The  distressed  motion  he  gave  made  the  horse 
swerve,  eager  to  be  off. 

It  plunged  wildly  as  he  jerked  the  bridle  and  cur- 
vetted ;  when  he  turned  again  he  saw  that  Noel,  with 
bent  head,  her  face  aloof,  inscrutable,  was  already 
going  slowly  through  the  gateway.  There  was  some- 
thing cowed,  broken  about  her. 
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He  rode  to  the  fence  and  called  her  sharply. 
"Noel!" 

Nor  ah  Ray  nor,  the  pupil  teacher,  in  a[blue  gown,  had 
come  to  the  doorway  of  the  porch,  and  was  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  sun.  He  imagined  he  saw  Noel 
look  towards  her,  and  then  flinch  as  if  a  whip  had 
struck  her,  then  she  turned  round  as  his  voice  fell 
on  her  ears. 

"  Noel !  "  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath. 
Against  the  cleared  pale  sky  behind  her,  the  little 
school  and  the  land  lay  bathed  in  yellow  light,  the 
trees  deeply  tinged  with  green,  and  still  wet  with  rain. 
He  saw  no  perceptible  change  in  her  face  until  she  drew 
nearer,  save  that  its  look  of  solemn  purpose  remained 
unchanged. 

He  was  moved  suddenly  by  a  passionate  impulsive 
pity — a  desire  to  shield  her  against  that  intangible 
something  that  brooded  about  her,  and,  swept  back 
on  the  tide  of  memory,  he  realized  all  at  once  the  pent- 
up  longing  and  the  force  of  love  he  had  vowed  never 
to  think  of  again. 

"  Noel ! "  he  repeated,  in  a  sharp  note  of  interrogation. 

One  of  her  thin  white  hands  rested  on  the  paling 

fence,  her   eyes   looked   up   to   his,  but,  unseeingly, 

rather  she  waited  as  if  dully  impatient  to  be  gone. 

She  had  obeyed  only  mechanically  his  call. 

The  golden  sunshine  fell  on  her  face,  on  the  traces  of 
its  lost  beauty,  the  sudden  hollows  under  the  long  dark 
eyelashes,  the  shadows  on  the  thin  pale  cheeks. 

The  beauty  had  gone — only  its  tragic,  weary  shadow 
lingered. 

All  around  was  a  quivering  silence ;  the  very  atmo- 
sphere seemed  passionately  charged  with  it. 

Something  in  his  heart  cried  out  to  her,  found  its 
way  to  his  lips  ;  he  had  ridden  to  the  very  fence,  heart 
and  soul  on  fire  for  all  his  resolve. 
For  a  moment  she  had  lifted  her  face,  and  light 
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flashed  into  her  eyes,  then  had  flickered  out,  like  to  a 
taper  extinguished  in  the  wind.  She  had  voiced  the 
one  idea  her  dulled  brain  allowed  to  escape. 

"  I — am  going  away,"  was  all  she  said  at  last. 

He  looked  at  her  speechlessly  for  a  moment,  his  eyes 
puzzled,  and  she  had  answered  their  question  in  the 
same  colourless  voice. 

"  To-morrow.    I  shall  be  gone  to-morrow." 

"  Why  ?  "    And  then,  "  Have  you  had  bad  news  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated  it  after  him  slowly,  "  bad 
news." 

"  But — I  shall  see  you  again — to-night  I  will  call." 

"  You  shall  not  see  me  again." 

It  was  as  if  she  repeated  a  formula. 

' '  What  news  is  it,  Noel  ?"  He  was  keenly  distressed, 
oblivious  of  Norah  Raynor,  still  watching  curiously. 

She  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  him.  Life  itself 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  deserted  her,  and  left  her 
utterly  helpless  and  nerveless. 

:  The  horse  began  to  plunge  again  restlessly,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  also  that  she  waited  for  him  to  be  gone, 
as  if  his  questioning  hurt  her. 

;  He  thought  of  the  school ;  it  was  already  nearly  an 
hour  since  it  should  have  been  in.  and  that  fool  of  a 
pupil-teacher  was  still  standing  in  the  porch  doorway, 
instead  of  calling  them  into  line  and  marching  them  in. 

His  irritation  and  distress  seemed  to  be  intuitively 
conveyed  to  the  horse,  which  commenced  to  plunge 
again  and  rear  a  little.  He  would  ask  Margaret,  he 
told  himself — he  would  call  there  in  passing. 

Already  Noel  had  turned,  looking  in  a  curious  dull 
way  at  the  porch  door,  framing  Norah  Raynor  in  her 
blue  gown,  with  the  last  late  roses  hanging  half 
withered  over  her  head,  and  above  them  the  white 
cross  in  the  sunlight. 

Then,  as  if  remembering  something,  she  turned  back, 
her  whole  being  aching  with  dull  despair. 
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A  faint  glow  came  into  her  cheeks,  a  light  flushed 
back  for  a  brief  space  across  the  sombre  sadness  of 
her  eyes.  She  seemed  to  recover  herself — to  thrust 
away  from  her  the  cloud  that  had  settled  down  on  her. 

"Do  not  come  to  the  cottage  to-night,"  she  said, 
almost  feverishly.  "To-morrow  —  perhaps." 

She  turned  away,  then  said  brokenly,  without  look- 
ing back  at  him — 

"  Good-bye — Larry — God  bless  you — and  guard 
you." 

Then  she  had   gone. 

He  saw  her  pause  at  the  porchway,  and,  just  before 
her  coming,  Norah  Raynor  hurriedly  move  forward 
and  gather  the  children  together  in  their  usual  double 
marching  line. 

The  horse  plunged  out  on  to  the  open  footpath, 
kicking  up  the  gravel,  and  into  the  roadway,  and  all 
the  way  down  the  winding  metalled  road  her  words 
went  with  him,  in  all  their  haunting  forbidden  sweet- 
ness, and  underneath  the  joy  they  brought  him  was  a 
throbbing  premonitory  sense  of  loss  and  pain,  and  ever- 
increasing  bewilderment. 

He  did  not  look  back,  or  he  would  have  seen  Noel 
come  out  on  to  the  golden  glittering  sweep  of  the  gravel 
and  dismiss  the  children  for  the  day. 

At  the  last  second,  something  within  her  had  failed 
her — that  mechanical  outer  self  had  refused  to  lead 
the  little  children  at  prayer — tr  bow  down  before  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin. 

Until  she  had  lifted  her  eyes  and  seen  Norah  Raynor 
in  her  blue  gown  at  the  porch,  she  had  forgotten  her. 
Now  memory  rushed  back,  poignant,  cruel,  gripping 
her  very  heart. 

Perhaps  something  in  her  white  face  as  she  told  the 
children  she  was  ill  and  that  there  would  be  no  school 
that  day  brought  to  the  girl  beside  her  a  premonition 
of  the  truth. 
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Her  plump  face,  with  its  rather  common  evanescent 
prettiness,  went  first  crimson  and  then  very  pale ;  a 
startled  fear  grew  in  her  eyes  as  Noel  asked  her  to 
come  inside  the  schoolroom,  as  she  had  something  to 
say. 

With  a  gasp  the  girl,  impelled  by  a  stronger  will 

than  her  own,  followed  Noel. 

***** 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  save  the  girl's 
hysterical,  half-resentful  sobbing. 

Noel  stood  by  her,  looking  down  on  the  ashy-fair 
head,  but  in  reality  not  seeing  her. 

The  pitiful  story  had  been  told,  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, over  an  hour  ago. 

The  girl  had  not  dared  to  look  at  the  teacher,  stand- 
ing there  so  still  and  quiet. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  she  had  cried,  and  at  that  Noel 
had  started. 

"  I  will  help  you,  Norah."  Noel  Stanley  quietly  put 
out  her  hand  and  rested  it  on  the  shaking  shoulder. 

The  girl  had  looked  up,  startled  at  the  sympathy  and 
generosity  that  in  this  hour  were  incomprehensible, 
and  then  had  cried  again  at  sight  of  the  dull  misery 
of  the  face  above  her. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  go  away,"  she  gasped  out,  "  I 
have  always  wanted  to  go.  I  was  only  fascinated — 
it  seemed  such  a  wonderful  thing  that  a  priest  could 
possibly  care.  ..." 

A  shudder  went  through  Noel. 

"  But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I  wouldn't  go  again. 
Back  inDayspring,  where  I  lived  before  I  came  here,  is 
some  one.  I  don't  want  him  ever  to  hear  about  it 
— but,  but," — she  clung  to  Noel's  dark  gown — "  I 
was  flattered,  .  .  .  and  lonely.  .  .  .  Father  Mitchell 
said — he  cared  for  me — more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world." 

"  Oh,  stop,  stop,"  Noel  flung  out  her  hands — the 
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cry  in  her  voice  echoed  hollowly  through  the  empty 
schoolroom. 

For  a  fleeting  moment  she  had  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  bowed  her  head.  She  did  not  cry,  only 
strove  dumbly  not  to  allow  herself  to  think. 

She  had  steadied  herself  by  one  of  the  worn  ink- 
stained  desks,  breathing  heavily,  her  face  wrung  with 
anguish. 

"Don't  let  us  think  about  it  any  more,"  she  said 
at  last,  making  an  obvious  effort  to  speak  gently. 
"  Norah,  why  didn't  you  come  to  me,  or  to  some  one, 
and  ask  advice  ?  " 

But  she  knew  that  she,  long  ago,  content  to  believe 
in  love's  protestations,  had  not  asked  advice  of  any 
one,  even  her  nearest  and  dearest. 

The  girl  did  not  answer ;  she  was  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro  hysterically. 

"I'm  afraid  to  go  back  through  Shalton  Vale,"  she 
said.  "  If  some  one  has  told  you,  if  some  one  saw  us, 
it  will  be  all  over  the  place.  Oh,  I'm  afraid — afraid." 

She  sank  down  into  a  quivering  bundle  of  nerves, 
with  the  overwhelming  terror  of  the  shallow-hearted. 

Noel  had  sighed  deeply.  She  thought  of  the  fact 
that  the  girl  returning  to  her  home,  in  another  part 
of  the  diocese,  would  cause  no  comment,  or  require 
explanation  that  could  not  be  given  easily. 

"  You  must  go  home,  Norah.  What  else  could  you 
do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  get  away — now — at  once,"  passion- 
ately, "  I  would  go  back  to  Dayspring  at  once." 

She  was  sobbing  again,  noisily. 

"  Does'your  happiness  lie  there,  Norah  ?  If  you  could 
go  away  at  once — to-night  by  the  train — even  hy  the 
one  that  leaves  in  a  couple  of  hours,  will  there  be  no- 
thing you  shall  regret  ?  " 

She  waited  a  moment. 

"  Norah,  you  are  young,  too  young  to  wreck    your 
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life.  If  only  I — when  you  are  older  you  will  look 
back  and  shudder  at  the  trouble  you  barely  missed. 
If  you  stay,  how  can  you  be  sure  that  sorrow  will  not 
haunt  you  ?  sorrow,  disgrace,  heartbreak,  your  life 
blasted.  ..." 

There  was  only  the  sound  of  the  girl's  sobs  in  the 
quiet  room,  the  shrill  laughter  of  the  children  on  the 
road  homeward,  and  the  curlews  calling  across  the  river. 

The  girl  drew  a  long,  shuddering  breath. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  the  money,"  she  gasped  out,  "  I 
would  go  away  to-night.  I  could  tell  father  that  I  was 
homesick.  There  is  nothing  that  I  could  not  explain. 
Everything  will  be  alright." 

Noel  regarded  her  sadly. 

"  Norah,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  help  you.  I  will 
give  you  the  money.  You  need  never  tell  any  one  I 
gave  it  to  you,  and  you  need  not  think  of  returning  it, 
by  any  means."  She  turned  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  at  the  strip  of  clouding  sky,  at  the  withering 
garden.  "  I  will  have  gone  to-morrow  also,"  she  said 
to  herself. 

"  And  you  really  mean  it?  "  the  girl  whispered,  her 
wet  eyes  fastened  on  the  face  opposite  in  wonder  and 
doubt.  "  You  will  not  say  anything  ?  You  will  give 
me  this,  and  oh,  teacher,"  her  voice  broke  again,  "  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you,  nothing  at  all !  " 

Noel  smiled  with  stiff  lips. 

"  Nothing." 

She  had  taken  out  her  purse,  and  was  counting  out 
its  contents  on  the  desk. 

Only  that  morning  Margaret,  who  was  going  to 
spend  the  day  at  the  next  town,  had  drawn  money 
from  the  local  bank,  had  handed  Noel  some  gold  to  buy 
herself  something,  reminding  her  of  her  birthday  on 
the  morrow. 

To-morrow  was  her  birthday. 

Was  to  have  been,  she  corrected. 
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And  to-morrow — where  would  she  be  ? 

"  You  will  not  need  it  ?  "  the  girl  had  asked  with 
quivering  lips. 

And  Noel  had  answered   quietly — 

"  No — I  shall  not  need  it." 

Suddenly  the  girl  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears, 
slipping  down  on  the  floor  at  Noel's  feet,  her  figure  in  its 
shabby,  blue  frock  racked  with  sobs. 

"  Oh,  God  bless  you,"  she  cried  wildly,  "  God  bless 
you." 

Noel  looked  at  her  strangely — a  piteous  expression 
passing  over  her  face.  Some  sudden  pain  gripped  at 
her  heart.  She  leaned  heavily  against  the  wall, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart ;  then,  as  the  girl  still 
sobbed  out  her  gratitude,  she  caught  hold  of  her 
shoulder. 

"  Open  the  door,"  she  said  quietly.  "  I — help  me 
out,  I  feel  ill.  Can  you  help  me  ?  " 

The  girl  had  sprung  forward  eagerly. 

"  Let  me  help  you  home,"  she  pleaded,  as  once  out  in 
the  air  Noel  had  straightened  herself. 

Noel  smiled,  a  wan  haggard  smile  that  made  her 
face  drawn  and  sad  and  old-looking. 

"  If  you  would  just  give  me  your  arm  to  the  gate." 

Once  there  she  paused. 

'  You  had  better  get  your  hat  and  things,  Norah. 
Would  you  come  back  with  me  until  you  are  ready  to 
go  ?  You  would  only  have  an  hour  at  the  most,  and  I 
could  give  you  anything  in  the  way  of  clothes  you 
needed." 

"  But — Mrs.  Kenway  ?  "  the  girl  faltered. 

"  She  will  not  be  back  until  the  nine  train.  She 
has  gone  down  the  line  to  some  friends  for  the 
day." 

As  they  turned  half  an  hour  later  slowly  in  the  gate- 
way of  the  cottage,  Father  Mitchell,  in  a  buggy  that 
had  undergone  marvellous  repairing,  rattled  past. 
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Noel,  passing  unseeingly  on,  had  felt  the  girl  shrink 
and  quiver  against  her. 

For  one  moment  she  had  feared  he  was  going  to 
stop.  He  never  took  this  loop  of  the  road  unless  that 
was  his  intention ;  and  then  she  told  herself  dully 
that  it  was  not  likely ;  perhaps  in  the  unexpected  com- 
pany of  Norah  Raynor,  he  was  finding  food  for 
thought  and  reflection,  He  might  even  have  been 
aware  of  the  latest  gossip  of  Shalton  Vale. 

He  passed  on  with  a  brief  nod,  the  mud  that  the 
rain  of  the  morning  had  made  flying  from  the  spokes 
of  the  wheels. 

Some  of  it  splashed  on  Noel's  blue  serge  dress,  and 

she  looked  down  at  it  strangely. 

***** 

Norah  had  gone — the  last  echo  of  her  footsteps  on 
the  quiet  road  had  died  away  half  an  hour  ago — and 
the  train  with  a  piercing  whistle  was  pulling  slowly 
out  of  the  station,  carrying  Norah  Raynor  with  it. 

A  vivid  recollection  swept  over  Noel  Stanley  of  the 
moment  after  Norah  Raynor  had  passed  out  of  Shalton 
Cottage. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  which  she  did  not  pause 
to  question,  Noel  ran  after  the  girl  through  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  and  overtook  her,  breathlessly. 

Norah  had  turned  with  a  scared  look,  full  of  dread 
and  doubt,  when  Noel  laid  a  thin  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Norah,"  she  had  cried,  "  you  do  believe  there 
is  a  God — somewhere — you  pray — still?" 

"  Yes — of  course."  She  began  to  sob  again,  be- 
wildered, filled  with  vague  fear,  longing  to  be  away 
from  all  the  impending  trouble  with  all  the  strength 
of  a  weak  nature  that  dreads  discomfort. 

"  Then — pray  for  me — to-night." 

"  I  will  always  pray  for  you,"  Norah  began, 
"  always " 

But  Noel  had  gone,  disappearing  into  the  shadowy 
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garden,   with  the  grey   misty,   fast- deepening  dusk 

enfolding  the  hillside  and  her. 

***** 

Now  and  again  the  thought  of  Daventry  came  to  her, 
piercing  the  dull  despair  that  hung  over  her,  filling  her 
heart  with  a  wild  sadness  and  cruel  regret. 

For  an  hour  she  walked  the  lonely  darkened  room 
of  the  cottage,  battling  with  her  own  soul,  bat- 
tling with  the  irresistible  desire  to  go  to  him  and  tell 
him  all ;  and  then  came  swiftly  upon  the  heels  of  that 
desire  the  knowledge  of  her  broken  shipwrecked  life. 
She  must  meet  the  fate  destined  for  her — must  face 
the  wreckage  of  her  happiness  that  a  man's  thought- 
less actions  and  false  profession  of  love  had  caused. 
It  was  inevitable. 

Daventry  would  never  know.  He  would  never 
know,  she  whispered  to  herself. 

To-morrow,  in  the  oblivion  that  would  be  hers,  she 
would  have  no  thought  or  care  for  what  was  past. 
To-morrow  this  heart  and  brain  of  hers,  aching  now 
cruelly,  would  have  no  power  to  hurt  her. 

She  would  have  passed  from  it  all,  like  the  grey  mist 
from  the  earth. 

As  for  Quentin  Mitchell,  he  would  only  go  on  as 
before  when  the  first  shock  was  over,  drift  on  to  a  day 
of  reckoning,  if  it  ever  came  to  such  as  he. 

At  least  she  had  saved  one  life  from  the  bitter 
despair,  from  the  bitter  sorrow  that  had  shrouded  her 
own.  Only  one  illusion,  she  had  told  herself  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  she  held  fast. 

Now  that  was  gone,  stripped  suddenly  from  her  like 
the  last  elm-leaf  at  the  touch  of  the  stormy  winter  gale. 

The  storm  had  broken  over  her  head,  had  blinded 
her,  stunned  her — leaving  her  with  but  one  obsessive 
thought. 

She,  who  held  the  power  to  ruin  his  career,  would 
slip  away  from  him  into  the  great  silence. 
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She  might  have  blighted  his  life  as  he  had  wrecked 
hers,  might  have  held  him  up  to  public  ridicule  and 
stern  censure,  have  made  his  name  ring  through  the 
world,  and  instead  of  that  she  would  suffer  until  the 
end. 

She  had  believed  that  he  loved  her — now  she  saw 
herself,  but  a  victim  to  his  vanity,  to  his  pleasure- 
seeking,  to  his  unrestrained  passions. 

Love  to  him  was  merely  an  empty  word — with  no 
spiritual  meaning — it  was  something  that  pandered 
only  to  his  gross,  brutal  nature.  He  had  lied  to  her 
years  ago — had  made  false  promises  only  to  break 
them — had  almost  deserted  her  before  in  the  bitterest 
hour  of  need  that  comes  to  a  woman — he  had  trampled 
her  soul  in  the  dust.  Over  it  all,  her  love  had  thrown 
a  delicate  rose  veiling  of  belief  and  trust. 

Turning  aside  now,  she  saw,  shivering  and  afraid, 
what  his  professed  love  had  been,  what  she  herself 
was. 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  with  a  cry,  and 
bowed  her  head. 

Stripped  of  all  illusions  at  last,  the  truth  lay  bare, 
and  she  felt  suddenly  as  if  she  had  been  thrust  out  into 
the  streets,  a  thing  of  shame,  a  wrecked  soul  to  wander 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  highways  of  life,  homeless, 
desolate,  uncared  for,  finding  no  place  of  shelter,  no 
rest. 

She  was  facing  the  immutable  laws  of  life — was  pay- 
ing the  inevitable  price  demanded  of  a  woman — must 
pay  the  price  for  the  man  as  well  as  for  herself.  Life, 
with  its  mocking  dreams  and  cruel  requitals,  was 
inexorable  in  its  demands. 

His  love  had  been  but  a  chimera,  a  phantasm  of  her 
imagination. 

What  had  Love  been  to  her  ? 

That  tremulous  white  love  of  her  girlhood,  that  she 
had  deemed  had  brought  nearer  to  God  ? 
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How  often  indeed  had  she  prayed  that  it  might  be 
made  right — might  bring  lasting  happiness  if  only  for 
a  few  years. 

It  had  seemed  so  little  to  ask  of  a  God  who  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  the  worlds  in  His  hand,  so  little  to  ask 
that  to  two  lives  He  would  give  for  a  few  years  the 
gift  of  happiness. 

But  now  she  was  awake — no  longer  dreaming. 

All  those  dreams  lay  shrivelled,  dead. 

Like  the  dead  roses  of  the  past  summer,  they  would 
bloom  no  more.  Something  might  come  again — 
never  they.  On  the  withered  stalk  of  her  life  would 
come  no  second  blossoming. 

The  bitter,  black  frost  of  Fate  had  left  its  last  and 
fatal  insignia  of  doom. 

She  would  not  leave  again  to  Fate  the  last  act  in  the 
tragic  drama  of  her  life. 

She  herself  would  ring  down  the  final  curtain  on  that 
poor  play,  whose  every  act  had  ended  in  bitter  tears 
and  heartbreak. 

Fate  had  mocked  at  her,  holding  out  withered  husks 
of  a  happiness  that  could  not  be. 

A  smouldering  hatred  crept  up  out  of  her  numb 
despair — a  fierce  resentment  against  the  God  of  her 
Church  who  had  allowed  her  to  suffer. 

Wronged,  betrayed,  broken,  she  had  beaten  years 
ago  wildly  against  that  invisible  barrier  of  celibacy, 
behind  which  Mitchell  had  sheltered  himself. 

She  had  suffered  then — she  suffered  now,  more 
cruelly  because,  supported  by  the  assertion  of  his  love 
in  the  past,  she  had  striven  onwards,  fighting  against 
desperate  odds  and  doubts. 

Now — there  was  nothing  to  help  her — she  walked  the 
road  alone — a  thing  broken,  despised,  without  hope  or 
faith.  Religion,  hope,  love,  happiness  all  had  been 
torn  from  her  and  wantonly  defiled. 

Her  poor  bewildered  brain  sought  after  the  prayers 
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her  lips  had   once  uttered — her  soul  groped  wildly 
for  lost  faith,  anything  that  might  prove  a  stay. 

There  was  nothing.  All  around  her  was  darkness 
— black,  bitter,  hopeless  darkness,  with  no  ray  of  light. 

Her  dreams  and  ideals  were  dead,  ghosts  that 
walked  the  long  chilly  room  with  her,  pointing  mock- 
ing, skeleton  hands,  gibbering  and  gibing  at  her,  they 
seemed  to  gather  in  number,  to  close  in  on  her. 

She  had  thrown  herself  down  on  the  couch,  while 
outside  the  darkness  deepened,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands,  striving  to  animate  that  mocking  company  of 
her  thoughts  with  their  first  beautiful  life  and  purity. 

Outside  the  rain  began  to  fall  heavily,  beating  with 
invisible  fingers  at  the  window-panes,  and  a  little  cold 
wind  began  to  cry  in  the  tree-tops.  It  sounded  like 
a  child's  voice — the  little  lost  soul  of  a  dead  child, 
motherless,  uncomforted.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  she  moaned,  and  called  aloud. 

Only  the  echoes  in  the  chill  lonely  room  answered, 
only  came  again  the  sound  of  the  crying  wind,  the 
rustling  of  dead  leaves  in  the  garden. 

All  nature  even  seemed  against  her,  the  world  outside 
grotesquely  cruel,  possessed  of  mystic,  merciless 
strength. 

The  fire  had  long  since  died  out ;  the  house  was  cold, 
and  the  first  bleak  winds  of  winter  mourned  through 
the  woods. 

A  feverishness  oppressed  her  now,  burning  her 
brain,  calling  forth  weird  thought-creations  that 
mocked  and  repelled  her. 

She  heard  the  cow  lowing  mournfully  in  the  small 
pasture  behind  the  cottage  with  a  pang  of  reproach, 
and  she  struggled  to  her  feet  and  prepared  its  food,  and 
attended  to  the  fowls  in  the  dull  mechanical  way  that 
seemed  to  hold  her  in  its  gripping  power. 

Night  came  down  suddenly,  with  dark  lowering 
clouds  swollen  with  rain. 
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Winter  indeed  was  here,  sweeping  in  with  but  the 
bare  forewarning  of  dead  wind-blown  leaves  that 
autumn  had  yellowed  and  rusted. 

She  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  house — the  dark 
cold  fireless  house. 

The  little  grey  kitten  mewed  piteously  at  the  door 
md  snuggled  into  her  arms. 

She  crouched  down  on  the  cold  hearth,  her  face 
against  the  warm  little  body,  even  its  small  spark  of 
life  bringing  vague  comfort. 

To-morrow — nothing  would  matter — nothing. 

"  I  don't  mind,"  she  told  herself  again  and  again. 
"  Nothing  really  matters.  I'm  tired  of  everything. 
Life  is  over  already.  Life  is  never  worth  the  living 
to  any  one  .  .  .  under  any  condition.  There  is  no  hope 
...  no  faith  save  that  of  Mammon  .  .  .  there  is  no 
God  ..."  she  had  cried  out  at  that  and  hid  her  face 
in  the  kitten's  warm  grey  fur,  sobbing.  A  thought  of 
the  afternoon  swept  before  her,  of  troubled  brown  eyes, 
that  had  searched  her  face,  of  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
thrilling  and  pulsating. 

It  called  suddenly  at  her  heart,  and  something  in  her 
awoke,  pure,  dominating,  enthralling,  enfolding  her 
with  a  mighty  longing. 

Then  the  desolate,  hopeless  reality  of  her  life 
swept  over  her  again  with  the  force  of  an  iconoclast, 
scattering  with  a  crushing  blow  all  the  dear  images 
of  youth  and  hope,  shattering  the  clay-footed  idols 
of  faith,  leaving  the  sanctuary  of  her  heart  and  soul 
bare. 

She  saw  with  a  wonderful  clearness  of  vision  in  that 
dominating  second,  saw  that  one  alone  stood  unveiled 
before  her. 

The  iconoclasm  of  retrospection  had  left  this  hidden, 
unexpected  shrine  alone. 

The  knowledge  filled  her  with  a  great  warmth  of 
longing,  then  left  her  cold. 
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She  knew  then  her  heartsick  need  of  him,  as  the  sob 
broke  from  her. 

"  Oh,  Larry !  Larry  !  " 

She  threw  out  her  hands,  craving  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  the  touch  of  his  strong,  firm  hands,  the  dear 
security  of  his  presence. 

She  remembered  the  look  that  came  so  often  in  his 
clear  eyes. 

It  was  a  thought  that  for  a  moment  filled  her  life, 
that  held  back  the  great  on-rushing  waters  of  hope- 
lessness and  dull  misery. 

Then  it  passed. 

She  bent  under  its  passing,  as  one  who  has  com- 
mitted the  greatest  of  all  sacrileges,  a  poor,  broken 
Magdalen  in  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears,  in  a  shame  too 
great  for  utterance. 

A  gust  of  wind  whirled  some  scattered  leaves  against 
the  window  that  was  misty  now  with  rain. 

She  heard  the  rain  falling,  pattering  heavily  on  the 
sill-plants  of  the  porchway. 

Then,  above  the  sounds  came  another,  footsteps 
swift  and  sure  on  the  gravelled  pathway. 

She  did  not  move,  crouching  there  in  the  shadows. 
Her  reasoning  and  all  feeling  was  submerged  again  in 
a  chaos  of  dull,  formless,  hideous  suffering. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  knock  on  the  door  of  the 
darkened  cottage. 

It  came  again — and  then  a  call,  peremptory,  but 
with  a  note  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 

It  was  not  the  voice  of  Quentin  Mitchell,  as  she  had 
feared. 

She  did  not  move,  although  every  fibre  in  her  being 
began  to  thrill  strangely — although  one  thought  beat 
in  her  brain  to  get  out  of  this  room  with  all  its  ghosts 
and  shadows. 

And  Daventry  knocked  again  insistently. 

She  heard  him  walk  away  a  few  steps — pause  un- 
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easily — return  and  again  knock,  and  at  last  go  slowly 
down  the  pathway,  as  if  perplexed  at  the  darkness  of 
the  cottage  that  at  this  hour  was  wont  to  radiate  light. 

It  was  fully  five  minutes  before  the  gate  clicked 
after  him — and  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  echoed  on 
the  rain-wet  metal. 

He  was  gone. 

Panic — a  desperate  headlong  panic  and  sense  of 
loss  seized  her,  followed  by  overwhelming  desire  to 
call  him  back. 

She  took  a  stumbling  step  towards  the  door — as 
though  to  follow  him — to  answer  that  note  in  his  voice 
— to  sob  out  her  trouble,  and  then  beside  her  a  grey 
ghost  kept  step,  whispering  of  the  past,  the  degraded, 
shameful  past.  .  .  . 

She  crouched,  a  guilty  huddled  thing  on  the  floor, 
crushed  and  helpless  before  the  grim  realities  of  life 
and  dishonour. 

For  one  moment  she  saw  Lawrence  Daventry,  his 
young  eager  face  looking  down  into  hers,  the  light  of 
faith  in  his  brown,  clear,  honest  eyes — just  as  he  had 
been  years  ago.  She  put  aside  from  her  the  girl  of  her 
youth  time — that  delicate  white  rose  of  girlhood  a 
man's  rough  hand  had  stained. 

Only  a  withering  rose  hung  now  on  a  broken  stalk. 

Only  a  heartbroken  disillusioned  woman  clung  for  a 
few  brief  hours  to  the  broken  stalk  of  life — all  hope 
sapped  and  gone,  shivering  under  the  last  black  storm 
that  must  soon  envelop  her. 

Hope  had  been  only  a  vague  shifting  something  to 
which  she  had  held  out  hands  of  supplication  in  vain. 

Death  itself,  if  it  were  not  a  peaceful  rest,  a  returning 
of  dust  to  the  dust  from  which  it  came,  at  least  held 
a  way  of  escape  from  a  situation  that  had  become 
intolerable. 

She  could  not  take  up  life  again  after  to-day — that 
was  impossible ;  wherever  the  road  of  the  future 
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went,  the  shrouded  past  followed,  a  grim  skeleton  at 
any  feast,  a  watcher  at  the  bedside,  following  even 
through  one's  dreams  to  waking  hours,  and  from 
morning  until  night  again. 

There  was  no  escape — except  through  the  one 
Nirvanian  avenue  into  which  a  tiny  phial  would  lead 
her. 

First  she  must  go  to  the  presbytery — and  with  no 
word  of  her  resolution  lest  aught  should  stop  her — she 
would,  face  to  face  with  Quentin  Mitchell,  show  him 
his  naked  soul — his  black  devilish  soul,  shrouded  in  its 
cerements  of  selfishness  and  evil. 

Thought  was  still  stunned — but  under  it  all  the  cruel 
pain  throbbed  on. 

Humbly,  as  if  all  feeling  were  drifting  under  the 
sway  of  that  curious  dulness  that  obsessed  her,  she 
had  unlocked  the  door  and  passed  out  of  the  lonely 
cottage,  driven  by  some  force  beyond  her. 

Low  over  Shalton  Vale  drooped  the  grey  sky,  drip- 
ping with  rain,  and  against  the  horizon  loomed  dimly, 
blackly,  the  mountains  of  Shalton,  their  proud  heads 
shrouded. 

And  a  woman  went  stumbling  over  the  hill,  and 
down  the  crooked,  quiet  road  that,  twisting  at  the  rear 
of  the  main  street,  swept  past  the  presbytery — a 
woman  moving  slowly,  a  shadow  among  deepening 
shadows — a  slim,  pathetic  figure  swaying  a  little  as  it 
walked,  in  the  piercing,  dank  chill  of  the  night. 

There  was  no  sound  save  that  of  a  strange  cold  wind, 
crying  sadly  in  the  tree-tops ;  now  and  again  it  rose  and 
sobbed,  like  to  the  disconsolate  voice  of  a  little  child, 
a  little  child,  lonely,  fatherless,  motherless.  .  .  . 

Two  walked  the  lonely  dark  road  that  night — The 
Woman — and — The  Girl  She  Had  Once  Been. 


CHAPTER   XX 

THE   SCENE   AT  THE   PRESBYTERY 

So  these  shattered  fragments — this  painted  clay 
Was  once  a  saint  on  a  golden  shrine  ! 
This  broken  glass,  with  its  twisted  silver  rim. 
Was  a  chalice  that  once  held  Love's  Holy  Wine, 
(All  is  of  earth  that  I  deemed  Divine). 

IN  the  first  glimpse  of  her  face  he  knew. 
She  had  come    in   quietly  without   a  heralding 
knock  or  word,  and  now  stood  facing  him,  watching  him 
silently,  curiously,  as  if  seeing  him  for  the  first  time. 

With  a  startled  comprehensive  glance  his  eyes  had 
swept  her  face,  white  and  set,  only  the  dark  eyes  alive, 
and  had  travelled  over  her  dress  clinging  wetly,  then 
back  to  her  face  again  with  its  tumbled,  wind-blown 
hair  that  curled  damply  about  her  face. 

He  had  risen  perfunctorily,  with  outstretched  hand, 
and  brought  forward  a  chair  hurriedly. 

She  could  see  his  hand  shaking,  either  from  exces- 
sive drink  or  cowardly  panic,  and  the  red  flushed 
colour  had  drained  from  his  face. 

She  had  not  seemed  to  hear  his  greeting,  nor  see  the 
chair  he  pushed  forward  for  her,  but  her  eyes  had 
gone  past  to  the  housekeeper  sitting  apparently 
crocheting  by  the  fireplace  near  him,  and  in  them  was 
such  a  questioning  and  command,  that  the  aforesaid 
individual  gathered  up  her  belongings  suddenly  and 
betook  her  plump  self  out  of  the  room  in  rather  undig- 
nified haste. 
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Noel's  eyes  had  followed  her  to  the  door,  rested  on 
her  plump  short  figure,  noted  dully  that  the  door  had 
been  left  a  little  ajar. 

Father  Mitchell  noted  it  too,  evidently. 

With  a  muttered  imprecation  under  his  breath, 
he  shut  it  to  with  a  vicious  bang  that  seemed  to  relieve 
his  feelings. 

"  Hang  it  all,  Noel,"  he  said  surlily,  "  why  couldn't 
you  have  knocked  instead  of  frightening  the  life  almost 
out  of  me  ?  You  know  my  present  state  of  nerves." 

He  had  paused  at  the  table  and  poured  himself 
out  a  whisky,  drinking  it  raw. 

Some  of  the  colour  came  back  to  his  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  admitted  slowly,  "  I — know — you — 
at  last." 

She  had  repeated  it  dully,  steadying  herself  by  the 
table  that  was  now  between  them. 

"  Damn  it  all,"  he  cried  in  a  burst  of  irritation, 
"  what  is  it  then  ?  Don't  stand  there  like  a  ghost." 

At  the  look  of  scorn  and  contempt  in  her  eyes  his 
own  dropped,  and  he  threw  himself  with  another  oath 
into  the  armchair. 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  accept  my  hospitality,  if  you 
won't  sit  down,  you  must  just  stand,  that's  all.  I 
may  tell  you  that  May  has  been  in  here  because  this 
is  the  only  room  in  which  there  is  a  fire  to-night." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him. 

"  And,"  with  rising  anger  and  sarcastic  emphasis. 
"  if  you  have  no  objection,  I'll  call  her  in  again." 

"  But  I  have  an  objection."  There  was  fire  in  her 
eyes  now,  sudden  life  in  the  dead  face,  something  in 
her  voice  that  rang  clearly  in  the  quiet  room.  "  She 
shall  not  come  in  here  while  I  am  in  here." 

"  Shall  not,"  he  laughed. 

"  Shall  not,"  she  repeated  steadily. 

He  had  attempted  in  a  fierce  guffaw  of  laughter  to 
loosen  the  tension. 
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"  I'd  like  to  know,  my  dear  Noel,"  he  said,  "  whom 
you  consider  the  master  of  this  house." 

"  You,"  she  said  clearly,  "  its  master — but  I  should 
be  its  mistress." 

She  thought  she  heard  a  sudden  stifled  exclamation 
outside  the  door,  but  nothing  mattered  now. 

"  I  didn't  think,"  remarked  Mitchell  brutally,  "  that 
that  doubtful  position  as  applied  to  you,  applied  to 
my  house  as  well,  my  dear." 

The  blood  had  drained  from  her  face  at  the  taunt, 
she  had  lifted  her  hand,  close  to  the  array  of  glasses 
and  bottles  on  the  table ;  for  a  second  it  seemed  as  if 
the  glass  her  fingers  touched  would  have  gone  hurtling 
through  the  air,  have  crashed  in  his  mocking  face, 
that  now  whitened  with  sudden  fear.  Then  her  hand 
dropped  slowly. 

Before  the  look  in  her  eyes  his  bloated  face  crim- 
soned again. 

"  I  am  your  wife,"  she  said,  "  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Because  of  what  has  been — and  of  the  past — I  claim 
that  right,  for  the  first  time  and  for  the  last,  to  come 
as  I  will." 

"  Pshaw,"  weakly.  "  Don't  be  melodramatic, 
Noel." 

"  And  I  claim  my  right,"  she  said  steadily,  "  as  your 
wife  to  ask  you  about  Norah  Raynor  who  is  but  a  child, 
as  I  scorn  to  ask  you  about  that  woman  listening  there 
at  the  door." 

There  was  a  startled,  rustling  sound  as  of  some  one 
moving  hurriedly. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  "  he  burst 
out  furiously. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  and  nearly  every  one  else  in  Shalton 
Vale  knows." 

He  was  white  with  rage. 

"  What  do  I  care  for  any  one  in  Shalton  Vale.  I 
don't  care  a  damn  for  any  one's  opinions,  so  keep 
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that  fact  well  in  mind,  Noel.  What  did  I  care,"  swing- 
ing around  in  uncontrollable  fury,  "  when  they  told 
the  Bishop  their  tattle  ?  Did  it  hurt  me,  I  ask  you  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  Did  it  hurt  me,  I  repeat  ?  "  he  looked  quickly 
away  from  her  face.  "  What  have  I  to  fear  ?  Do  you 
think  the  Bishop  would  take  a  scrap  of  notice  if  the 
whole  town,  you  included,  went  to  him  ?  " 

He  laughed  brutally. 

"  You  should  know  what  would  happen.  I  would 
simply  be  transferred  to  another  parish,  a  change  I 
would  welcome,  I  assure  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  already  applied.  I  could  be  the  Bishop's  secre- 
tary at  the  Palace  to-morrow  if  I  chose." 

"  No  doubt,  Quentin.  I  put  him  in  the  same  moral 
category  as  yourself — a  little  lower  if  possible."  The 
quiet,  cutting  scorn  of  her  voice  made  him  flinch. 

"  My  God  !  That's  a  nice  blasphemous  thing  for 
you  to  say  about  his  Lordship.  I  wonder  what  he 
would  say  if  he  heard  it.  I  wonder." 

"  He  would  probably  recognize  its  truth,  realizing 
that  he  was  as  bad  if  not  worse  in  aiding  and  abetting 
priests  such  as  you,  Quentin,  to  escape  from  their 
moral  obligations,  knowing  that  every  vow  once 
surely  solemnly  made  has  been  broken — that  he,  in 
helping  such  priests,  has  helped  to  ruin  the  once  happy 
lives  of  several  women.  No  !  I  have  no  thought  of 
appealing  either  to  the  Bishop  or  the  Archbishop, 
knowing  its  utter  uselessness.  The  Church  for  me  has 
only  one  meaning.  I  see  it  in  the  light  of  a  realization 
that  I  regret  did  not  come  long  ago." 

"  Then — what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  appeal  to  what  may  be  left  of  your  honour." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  his  face  white  with 
blustering  rage. 

"  And  this  appeal,"  sneeringly,  "  is  for  me  to  marry 
you,  I  suppose." 
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She  drew  herself  up,  tall  and  straight,  and  the  cold 
contempt  in  her  words  brought  a  crushing  sense  of 
bitterness  that  he  had  never  expected  to  feel. 

"  I  would  not  marry  you,  Quentin,"  she  said,  slowly, 
clearly,  "  if  you  went  on  your  knees  to  me  and  begged 
me  to  do  so — even  if  every  one  I  held  most  dear  on 
earth  beseeched  me  to  do  so.  My  love  for  you  is 
dead.  How  long  ago  it  died  I  did  not  know  until 
to-night." 

He  stared  at  her  incredulously,  insultingly. 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  you,  though,"  he  said  ;  there  was  an 
exultant  ring  in  his  brutal  laugh.  "  If  I  asked  you 
now,  Noel,  to-night,  to  go  away  with  me,  would  you 
not  go?  There  is  a  train  at  nine, you  know,"  with  a 
taunting  laugh. 

He  leaned  forward,  a  mocking  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Will  you  come,  Noel  ?  " 

From  somewhere,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  at  the  door, 
came  a  sound  as  of  some  one  breathing  deeply. 

Neither  heard  it. 

The  only  movement  the  girl  had  made  was  to 
clench  one  hand  tightly,  as  if  to  restrain  herself  from 
hitting  the  face  so  near  hers,  the  other  gripped  the 
table  in  front  of  her. 

"  Will  you  come,  Noel  ?  "  a  note  had  crept  into  his 
voice,  impelling,  luring,  commanding,  the  tone  that 
had  swept  her  off  her  feet  in  the  past.  Strangely 
she  felt  that  it  had  no  longer  any  power  over  her — 
the  conviction  came  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
freedom. 

She  had  smiled  faintly,  then  had  answered  very 
quietly,  very  clearly — 

"  Nothing  on  earth,  Quentin,  would  induce  me  to  go." 

He  turned  with  a  furious  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"  You  know  that  you  lie,  Noel.  It  is  only  a  few 
years,"  with  added  brutality,  "  since  you  implored 
me  to  marry  you,  remember,  my  dear." 
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"  Yes,  I  remember"  ;  her  eyes  grew  dark  with  blinding 
pain,  her  thin  hand,  smoothing  back  her  hair  in  a  dull, 
preoccupied  way,  trembled  slightly,  "  that  was  over 
five  years  ago,  Quentin  Mitchell.  A  year  before," 
distinctly,  cuttingly,  "  you  had  implored  me  to 
marry  you." 

He  laughed,  flinging  himself  into  the  chair  again, 
and  stretching  out  his  legs  toward  the  fire,  as  if  the 
first  nervous  tension  was  over. 

'  You  were  a  different  girl  in  those  days,  Noel." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  I  was  a  girl,  ignorant  of 
the  world,  believing  in  love,  faith  and  hope.  You, 
the  priest  of  the  Church  I  once  believed  in,  were  a 
competent  tutor  and — you  had  so  much  experience 
that  I,  unversed  in  the  twisted  moral  teachings  of  the 
Church,  fell  an  easy  victim." 

He  stirred  a  little  uneasily,  pettishly. 

"  I  know  now,"  she  went  on  dully,  "  that  the  curious 
twisted  path  of  reasoning  you  are  compelled  to  follow 
while  you  remain  a  priest,  allowed  you  to  lie,  and 
promise  anything.  Five  years  ago  you  explained 
many  things  to  shield  yourself.  In  the  explaining, 
you  must  remember,  every  shred  of  my  faith  and 
belief  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Church  dis- 
appeared." 

"  I  explained  to  you  only,"  he  cried  angrily,  "  what 
the  celibacy  of  the  secular  priesthood  must  necessarily 
be.  I  did  not  tell  you  that  to  have  it  flung  back  in 
my  face  now." 

"  No,  there  were  a  good  many  things  you  told 
me  you  would  not  like  to  hear  again,  Quentin.  But 
we  are  drifting  away  from  the  reasons  that  brought 
me  here." 

"  And  those  ?  "  impatiently. 

"  To  tell  you  for  one  thing  that  not  only  I  know, 
but  several  others  in  Shalton  Vale,  that  you  have  been 
seen  walking  at  night  with  Norah  Raynor,"  she  paused 
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a  second,  "  with  your  arm  around  her.    Last  night 
you  were  seen  kissing  her." 

He  had  sprung  to  his  feet.  Dimly  they  both  heard 
the  sound  of  a  woman's  sudden  cry. 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  he  thundered,  and  with  a  sick  feeling 
at  her  heart  she  knew  he  was  not  flinging  the  denial 
only  to  her,  but  to  the  listening  woman  in  the  presby- 
tery kitchen. 

The  smouldering  fire  of  her  anger  burst  suddenly 
into  flame. 

"It  is  the  truth,"  she  said,  "  you  cannot  deny  it. 
How  dare  you  deny  it." 

"  Bring  Norah  here,"  he  began  blusteringly. 

"  Norah  will  not  come  here  again,"  she  told  him. 
"Norah  left  Shalton  Vale  to-night." 

"What!" 

"  Norah  left  Shalton  Vale  to-night,"  she  repeated  it 
steadily.     "  I    sent    her    away — to    those    who    will 
guard  and  shield  her." 
'  You  sent  her.     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  of  my  own  girlhood.  Because  of  a  time 
when  a  helping  hand,  a  word  of  guidance,  would  have 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  for  me." 

"  In  what  way  ? — hi  what  way  ?  " 

"  It  would — have  saved  me — from  you." 

He  swung  away  from  the  topic  abruptly. 

"  If  I  hear  any  one  in  Shalton  Vale  saying  a  word 
about  this  concoction  of  gossips.  ..." 

"  It  is  no  concoction."  She  had  unclenched  her  hand, 
and  now  he  saw  that  she  had  been  holding  a  sheet  of 
paper.  "  I  hold  here,"  she  told  him,  "  something  that 
Norah  wished  to  write.  There  was  no  compulsion  in 
the  matter.  I  did  not  know  she  had  written  it  until 
she  gave  it  to  me,  when  leaving." 

She  flung  it  on  the  table  scornfully. 

He  read  it. 

She  saw  the  colour  blaze  in  his  face  redly,  then  die 
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away,  saw  him  with  a  sudden  movement  tear  it  in 
two  and  thrust  it  swiftly  into  the  leaping  flame  of 
the  fire. 

He  turned  then  triumphantly. 

"  I  knew  you  would  do  that,"  she  said  with  contempt. 
"  It  is  what  I  intended  to  do  with  it,  anyhow.  You 
have  only  saved  me  the  trouble.  There  are  some  letters 
of  mine  you  may  wish  to  treat  in  the  same  way.  ..." 

His  face  grew  very  pale,  but  she  went  on  unheedingly. 

"  You  may  have  them  to-morrow.  I  did  not  think 
of  bringing  them  with  me,  but  I  will  leave  them  ad- 
dressed to  you,  if  you  care  to  call." 

"You  will  leave  them." 

"  Yes,"  she  looked  about  the  room  a  little  wearily. 
"  I  too  am  leaving  Shalton  Vale  immediately." 

"  Nonsense,  Noel,"  the  anger  swept  out  of  his  voice. 
"  Why  do  you  talk  like  this,  when  you  have  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  going  ?/' 

"  I  am  going."  There  was  something  curiously 
definite  in  her  words,  in  her  voice,  that  had  grown 
suddenly  colourless  and  weary — a  note  of  finality — of 
unshakable  resolve. 

"  Come,  Noel,"  he  came  towards  her,  "  let  us  make 
the  best  of  things  and  make  up  our  minds  to  quarrel 
no  more.  You  know  that  I  do  care — as  deeply  as. 
ever." 

He  dropped  his  voice,  pausing  abruptly,  as  if  at 
some  invisible  barrier  that  reared  itself  suddenly 
between  them. 

"  Norah  Raynor  is  lying,  Noel,  and  all  those  gossips 
who  say  otherwise.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  It  is  your  own  inexplicable  attitude  of 
the  last  five  years  that  has  caused  us  both  unhappi- 
ness." 

She  shook  her  head,  a  little  sadly. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  now,  Quentin.  When  I 
look  back  I  wonder  at  myself  for  ever  believing  or 
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trusting  you  even  for  a  moment."    A  pause.    "  I  see 
you  now  so  clearly,  so  very  clearly." 

She  had  sighed  wearily. 

"  And  then  this,"  bitterly,  "  is  your  professed  love 
for  me  ?  "  he  looked  at  her  unbelievingly. 

"It  is  your  fault,  not  mine,"  she  said.  "  You 
killed  that  love,  or  fascination,  that  you  had  brought 
into  being.  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  Quentin.  Now 
there  is  no  bond  between  us." 

"  No  bond,"  he  protested  bitterly,  loudly,  as  if  he 
did  not  care  who  might  hear.  "  No  bond,  Noel  ?  " 

"  None,"  she  answered ;  and  then  with  averted  face: 
"  The  one  bond  that  bound  us  together  is  gone.  All 
the  love  I  held  for  you  lies  in  the  same  grave." 

He  crossed  to  her  swiftly,  caught  her  hands. 

She  did  not  move,  only  her  face  looked  down  on 
him  with  eyes  from  which  dull  weariness  had  swept 
all  bitterness. 

They  were  eyes  that  looked  beyond  him  now,  that 
did  not  see  him. 

She  did  not  even  hear  his  voice,  now  softened, 
pleading,  hysterically  repentant ;  she  was  only  con- 
scious of  dull  weariness  and  repugnance  at  the  thought 
of  his  proximity.  But  it  came  vaguely,  for  the  dull 
cloud  of  reaction  was  settling  down  over  her  again. 

All  the  ways  in  which  he  had  justified  his  position 
in  the  past  were  inadequate  now — his  vindications 
had  become  but  the  shallowest  sophistries,  mere  empty 
tinkling  words  that  fell  harmlessly  and  half  unheard. 

They  left  no  impression  now  on  her  consciousness. 
This  day  had  ruthlessly  torn  away  all  remaining  shreds 
of  the  self-deception  of  years — her  poor  shivering  soul 
only  shrank  now  from  his  feeble,  spluttering  outburst 
with  its  eternal  note  of  egoism. 

He  could  not  realize  that  her  love  had  died,  and  with 
it  had  gone  even  that  sympathy,  and  clinging  to  the 
past,  that  for  years  had  helped  to  veil  its  fading. 
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This  moment  of  his  remorse  would  pass — would 
travel  along  the  same  road  of  oblivion  that  other  such 
moments  had  passed. 

He  meant  it  now — perhaps  ? 

She  did  not  know. 

She  did  not  care. 

Over  and  over  again  that  inner  self  of  hers  comforted 
dully  :  it  did  not  matter. 

All  her  old  beliefs  and  convictions  eluded  her, 
slipping  from  her  grasp. 

"  Nothing  mattered  !  " 

She  was  not  aware  she  had  said  it  aloud  even  until 
she  saw  his  face,  and  knew  she  must  have  been  voicing 
her  thoughts. 

"  Noel,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

How  could  she  ever  have  loved  him — ever  have 
thought  that  this  brutalized  bloated  face  had  haunted 
her  thoughts  in  her  girlhood,  sleeping  and  waking. 

He  must  always  have  been  like  that — always,  she 
told  herself — only  she  had  not  known ;  she  had  been  too 
young  to  attempt  to  lift  the  veil  that  hid  his  true  self. 
And  this — this  half-hysterical,  cowardly,  egoistical 
being  before  her  was  the  man  for  whom  she  had  sacri- 
ficed everything  she  held  most  dear ;  she  had  dragged 
into  the  dust  a  name  that  for  generations  had  never 
known  stain  ;  and  now  something  handed  down  from  the 
dead  ages,  from  these  men  and  women  of  her  line  who 
had  passed  from  memory,  came  to  her  help  most 
surely. 

All  the  pride  of  the  finer  clay  and  spirit  cried  out 
against  the  remote  possibility  of  contact  with  this 
coarser  animal-moulded  clay,  shrank  with  aversion 
at  the  thought  that  even  for  a  time  her  life  had  been 
linked  with  his. 

Outside  in  the  kitchen,  sobbing  among  hei  pots  and 
pans — or  another  among  the  sordid,  drunken  sur- 
roundings of  Garrat's  bar — waited  his  true  mate.  Either 
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would  have  suited.  What  mattered  it  now  to  her 
that  he  had  claimed  both. 

She  felt  suddenly  sick  and  cold. 

She  knew  instinctively  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
loosed  her  hands  and  gone  back  to  the  fireplace  that 
she  must  have  voiced  her  thoughts  as  they  came, 
more  hardly  perhaps,  for  in  the  hour  of  revelation 
words  are  not  softened. 

"  Noel,  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can — everything  I  can." 
He  seemed  to  cower  before  her.  "Do  not  make  it 
hard  for  me.  Think  of  what  you  are  saying." 

' '  Hard ! ' '  She  had  turned  instinctively  for  a  fleeting 
second  to  the  inner  door  that  led  to  the  study,  with  a 
blind  feeling  that  some  one  had  called  her  in  spirit. 
Then  in  sudden  awaking  she  had  come  back  to  the 
fact  of  her  presence  in  this  room,  of  Quentin  Mitchell 
standing  on  the  hearthrug,  letting  loose  a  torrent  of 
empty  words. 

Her  loose  hair  drooped  heavily  over  her  brow; 
mechanically  she  smoothed  it  back,  with  a  weary  sigh. 

"  Hard," — she  faced  him,  holding  tight  to  the  edge 
of  the  table  before  her — "  no,  I  am  not  going  to  make 
it  hard  for  you.  Only  easy,  very  easy.  I  pass  out  of 
your  life  to-morrow  for  ever.  After  that  you  shall 
never  see  me  again.  I  leave  to  you  all  the  excuses  you 
care  to  frame  if  need  be.  You  are  a  past-master  in  the 
explanatory  art  when  you  are  personally  concerned." 

"  Noel," — he  looked  at  her,  holding  out  his  hands — 
"  you  are  not  going — to  leave  me — really  ?  " 

"  That  was  what  you  wanted  most — once — for  me 
to  drop  out  of  your  life  when  you  had  tired  of  me, 
so  as  not  to  compromise  you  or  bother  you  in  any 
way,"  coldly. 

"I  do  not  want  that.  I  have  never  wanted  it, 
Noel." 

"  Never  ?  " 

"  Never  for  one  moment  in  my  heart.     Noel,  if  you 
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\vould  only  wait  until  things  blow  over  a  bit.  .    .  ." 

She  laughed,  without  any  trace  of  bitterness, 
without  any  expression  of  any  feeling  whatever. 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Anything,"  passionately,  "  that  you  would  wish 
me  to  do." 

"  But  if — I — have  no  wishes  in  the  matter  ?  " 

He  was  silent. 

"  I  have  no  wishes  left  where  you  are  concerned, 
Quentin."  Her  tone  was  not  unkind,  only  detached, 
impersonal.  "  I  have  told  you,  and  I  tell  you  again, 
nothing  you  could  now  do,  even  to  taking  the  final 
step  of  leaving  the  Church,  would  appeal  to  me  in 
any  way.  I  have  finished  with  it  all." 

"  Noel,  I  cannot  believe  it."  Now  that  a  fear  of  losing 
her  gripped  his  heart  his  love  seemed  to  grow  to 
gigantic  proportions,  to  blot  aside  his  innate  selfishness 
and  cowardly  fear  of  exposure. 

He  caught  her  hands  again  fiercely,  would  have 
placed  his  arm  about  her. 

"  Don't  touch  me," — she  wrenched  herself  free ;  "  I 
feel  that  your  very  touch  defiles  me,  lowers  me."  Her 
shuddering  scorn  lashed  him. 

His  mouth  set  cruelly — he  laughed. 

"  You  are  particular  all  of  a  sudden,  damn  parti- 
cular," he  flung  at  her. 

She  had  cried  out  something,  that  threw  a  light 
across  her  bitter  desolation — something  that  silenced 
him.  She  had  stumbled  a  little,  sank  blindly  into  a 
chair  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  seeing  again  that 
ghost  of  the  past  pointing  its  grim  finger  at  her  and 
whispering:  "See  what  you  are — sf,e  what  you  are." 
It  is  your  own  fault,"  he  mumbled.  "  If  you 
loved " 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  about  it  any  more."  She  was  still 
huddled  in  the  chair,  her  face  hidden.  "  I  did  love 
you  once — I  surely  must  have  done.  But  it  is  all  over 
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and  gone.  You  are  but  the  man  who  tricked  me,  who 
brought  me  to  the  level  of  the  gutter.  You  took  my 
girlhood,  my  happiness,  crushed  everything  that  was 
best  in  me,  killed  so  much  of  me,  even  mentally,  that 
I  cannot  even  gather  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to 
hate  you.  I  only  want  never  to  think  of  it  again — never 
to  speak  of  it." 

She  was  sobbing  now. 

"Can't  you  understand  of  what  I  am  thinking  now. 
Have  you  never  hoarded  memories  as  I.  Can  you 
not  remember  a  girl,  full  of  awe,  of  reverence,  of 
shrinking  love,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  life,  hesitat- 
ing, afraid.  I  am  thinking  of  your  promises,  so  wonder- 
ful they  seemed  then,  so  full  of  truth  ;  now  I  see  only 
the  shallow  pool  of  lies.  I  remember  only  how  you 
took  not  only  my  life,  but  my  very  soul  in  your  hands 
and  crushed  it." 

"  Noel !  "  Perhaps  he  saw  her  again  in  that  dream 
that  had  been,  in  all  the  glory  of  her  youth  that  had 
passed. 

"  Don't  come  near  me."  She  had  risen,  and  was 
holding  on  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  swaying  a 
little. 

For  a  moment  she  looked  back  at  him,  and  perhaps 
in  her  place  for  him  stood  once  more  the  ghost  of  the 
girl  that  had  been.  Perhaps  he  heard  her  innocent 
laughter  ringing  down  the  years,  her  confiding  reverent 
voice. 

Then  it  passed  and  he  saw  before  him  the  woman  he 
had  made  her,  all  the  sweet  girlish  beauty  gone,  the 
shining  eyes  now  tragic  and  dull  and  tearless. 

For  a  long  moment  they  looked  at  each  other. 

"  It  is  all  past,"  she  said,  dully,  "  all  past  and  over 
for  ever.  My  love  has  long  been  dead,  but  I  did  not 
know  until  to-day  that  it  had  finally  passed  out  of 
my  life,  only  its  hideous,  blighting  traces  left  on  heart 
and  soul  and  brain.  No — don't  speak.  Nothing  you 
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can  say  will  help  either  of  us  now.  I  have  been  blind 
not  to  see  that  for  years  only  the  ghost  of  that  love  I 
gave  you  was  left.  Love  is  to  you  something  material, 
passionate,  holding  nothing  spiritual  and  lasting. 
Memory  is  a  very  strong  thing,  its  fetters  obsessively 
powerful,  and  I  know  now  that  it  was  all  that  held 
me,  Quentin.  Ah,  Love  !  "  a  striking  change  swept 
over  her  thin  face,  making  it  young  and  soft  again, 
bringing  back  its  lost  girlish  beauty.  "Love,  Quentin, 
she  said  solemnly, "  is  too  wonderful  a  thing,  too  solemn 
to  be  trodden  underfoot — to  be  stamped  and  trodden 
underfoot  in  the  mud  of  life.  It  should  have  glorified 
my  life — have  uplifted  it,  have  filled  it  with  spiritual 
joy,  and — instead  it  has  left  me  a  broken  being/' 
her  voice  died  to  a  sobbing  whisper — "  a  broken, 
shameful  thing." 

He  was  staring  at  her,  with  a  nameless  fear  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Well,  it  is  ended,"  she  said.  "  There  is  nothing 
for  me  to  do  now  but  to  walk  out  from  its  ruins.  I 
gave  you  everything  in  the  past — I  give  you  the  last 
two  gifts  of  mine  that  I  have  left — that  of  forgiveness 
and  of  silence." 

She  had  turned  and  gone  slowly  to  the  door.  She  heard 
stifled  sobbing,  as  of  another  woman's  disillusionment. 
She  had  never  thought  until  then  that  that  kind  of 
woman  could  care. 

That  kind  of  woman  ?  Were  they  not  both  now 
on  the  same  level  ? 

With  her  hand  on  the  door-knob,  she  was  passing  out, 
and  turned  for  a  second  for  a  last  look  at  the  room 
she  would  never  again  enter — at  the  man  she  would 
never  again  see. 

Then  suddenly  the  curtains  of  the  inner  room  were 
thrust  aside,  and  Father  Daventry  strode  forward, 
his  eyes  blazing. 

There  was  a  pause  of  terrible  silence. 
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Involuntarily  Noel  had  given  a  sobbing  cry,  heart- 
breaking, fearful,  appealing. 

He  had  looked  at  her  for  one  fleeting  moment, 
his  face  haggard,  scornful,  white  with  misery. 

"  I  have  heard  aB,"  he  said,  and  laughed  a  hard, 
mocking  laugh  of  disillusionment  and  bitterest  pain. 
"  What  a  holy  state  of  affairs  for  the  Church  to  be 
proud  of — something  to  be  tucked  quietly  away  out 
of  the  light  of  day,  as  usual — just  my  parish  priest  and 
a  woman  I  had  likened  unto  the  angels.  What  a  holy 
and  beautiful  example  for  one's  parishioners." 

Father  Mitchell  had  made  a  step  forward,  bluster- 
ingly,  but  his  voice  was  little  more  than  a  whine. 

"  Look  here,  Daventry,"  he  said.  "  You  have  made 
a  mistake.  You  really  have.  You  have  made  a 
mistake." 

"  A  mistake."  Daventry  had  thrown  back  his  head 
and  looked  at  him,  his  hands  clenched  for  a  moment  as 
if  about  to  strike  the  cowardly  face  in  front  of  him. 
"  Yes,  I  have  made  a  mistake.  A  mistake  ?  Oh,  my 
God  !  " 

He  laughed  horribly. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

ON   TO   THE   ROADWAY   OF   LIGHT 

.  .  .  and  Truth  turns, 
Shuddering  as  cowled-faith  goes  by 
With  downbent  head  and  shifty  eye, 
With  greed  of  gold  grown  worldly-wise.  .  .  . 

THE  wind  swept  over  the  barren  plains,  and 
moaned  and  cried  strangely  in  the  treetops. 
Under  the  dark,  sleety  sky  the  branches  on  the  open 
road  dripped  rain  as  Daventry  passed  beneath,  and 
under  his  feet  there  were  little  pools  and  puddles, 
rapidly  growing  larger.  It  was  a  cold,  bleak  night, 
windy  and  black. 

But  he  had  the  road  to  himself.  He  went  striding 
along,  with  no  backward  look,  leaving  the  little  town 
far  behind  him,  with  its  clustering  lights,  and  vibration 
of  life. 

A  song  had  followed  him,  haunting  him,  mingling 
with  the  chaos  in  his  brain — a  song  of  love  and  life, 
floating  out  from  a  lighted  window  of  one  of  the  houses. 

Over  and  over  again  it  lilted  around  him,  mocking, 
gay,  insouciant. 

The  rain  beat  down  on  his  uncovered  head,  on  his 
thin  black  soutane,  but  he  did  not  heed.  All  coherent 
thought  was  swallowed  up  in  a  black,  whirling  mist  of 
pain  and  despair. 

He  dared  not  let  himself  think  in  this  terrible 
aftermath  of  awakening. 

He  had  rushed  wildly  out  into  the  wet,  dark  night, 
with  an  overwhelming  desire  to  get  away  from  that 

HI 
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evil,  cowardly  face — that  shrinking,  protesting  apology 
for  a  man  who  had  poured  forth  Adamic  words  of 
blame  and  excuses  for  all  others  than  himself. 

Neither  had  seen  or  heard  Noel  go. 

She  had  passed  out  over  the  threshold  without  a 
word. 

"  Better  that  it  was  so,"  Daventry  raged  to  himself, 
thrusting  aside  thoughts  that  haunted  him,  going  swiftly 
in  any  direction  that  would  take  him  further  away. 

Two  past  primal  passions  of  love  and  hatred  held 
him,  and  around  it  seethed  bitter  contempt  for  Mitchell, 
for  her,  for  himself,  because  he  had  been  so  blind  and 
foolish — because  he  had  held  beliefs  and  ideals  ip.  any 
living  thing. 

He  laughed  harshly. 

Ideals  ! 

In  the  grip  of  the  pitiless  grinding  machine  of  which 
he  was  an  instrument,  he  should  have  had  no  ideals. 

Five  years  hence — less  now,  he  would  wonder  that 
he  ever  had  any — he  would  have  drifted  into  a  bluster- 
ing, drinking  coward  like  Mitchell,  using  his  brain  only 
sufficiently  to  get  himself  out  of  any  trouble,  helped 
always  by  the  giant  organization  of  superstition. 

He  had  made  a  temple  up  on  the  heights,  had  put 
there  his  last  fading  illusion,  had  shut  his  eyes  to  all 
that  surged  darkly  around  him.  He  had  gone  through 
the  shadows,  thinking  they  had  made  little  impress 
on  mind  or  soul — always  believing  that  above  on  the 
hill  was  sunlight  that  blotted  out  the  memory  of  the 
dark,  mysterious  valley  through  which  he  had  stumbled 
on  his  destined  way. 

Only  last  night  he  had  prayed  that  his  soul  might 
attain  to  the  highest  pinnacle,  would  soar  above  all 
passions  of  earth,  and  he  had  prayed  also  for  the  one 
woman  whose  purity  he  deemed  beyond  question, 
that  life  would  not  sully  or  harm  her  in  any  way. 

And  now — O  God  ! 
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The  mockery  of  it — the  bitter,  eating  shame  of  the 
farce  enacted  in  the  name  of  Religion !  The  Faith — that 
he  had  always  pictured  symbolically  as  an  angel  with 
face  lifted  to  the  stars,  and  hand  pointing  upwards  to 
the  heaven  of  their  belief — was  but  a  painted,  vulgar 
harridan,  whose  gorgeously-arrayed  garments  trailed 
in  the  mire. 

He  had  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise — had  shut 
his  eyes  time  after  time  to  facts,  so  that  he  had  become 
almost  blind. 

He  strode  on  into  the  darkness,  with  brain  on  fire. 

At  last,  worn  out,  he  flung  himself  face  downward 
on  the  wet,  grassy  bank  of  the  river. 

The  town  lay  far  behind  him,  only  a  light  breaking 
faintly  here  and  there  through  the  trees. 

Hours  passed. 

One  by  one  his  dreams  and  beliefs  went  past  him 
and  vanished,  and  as  it  passed,  last  and  slowly,  he 
knew  that  his  dream  of  the  Church  had  been  the  most 
chimerical  of  all. 

With  that  drifting  from  him  of  his  childhood's 
faiths  came  a  sense  of  desolation. 

He  had  made  his  vows  and  he  must  continue  on 
in  the  path  he  had  chosen,  asking  and  expecting  no- 
thing from  life,  treading  the  way  that  Father  Mitchell 
and  his  ilk  trod,  and  drink  to  drown  thought. 

He  was  in  the  grip  of  a  relentless — and  irrevocable 
—fate. 

After  a  while  it  would  be  easy  to  take  that  path — 
one  had  not  to  walk,  to  use  one's  brains,  one  had  only 
to  crawl  and  take  things  as  they  came. 

He  would  not  need  to  close  his  eyes — all  he  was 
required  to  do  was  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  dupes  that 
believed  in  him,  and  gave  sustenance  to  such  religious 
parasites. 

Perhaps  Mitchell  had  trod  this  road  of  mental  re- 
adjustment years  ago,  who  knows  ? 
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There  was  no  trace  of  it  now,  in  face  or  character, 
but  he  had  been  many  years  in  the  priesthood,  time 
enough  to  blot  out  thought  and  expression  and  all 
deeper  spiritual  feeling. 

Mitchell  was  a  type  one  could  find  anywhere — he  had 
seen  hundreds  of  such  before — products  of  the  un- 
natural lives  that  demanded  outward  compliance,  and 
under  the  regime  of  hypocrisy  and  deception,  the  soul 
must  assuredly  suffer.  The  only  remnant  Mitchell  had 
left  of  the  religion  to  which  he  was  vowed  was  its 
superstition. 

It — and  its  necessary  deception — had  shrivelled 
whatever  good  had  been  in  him. 

There  he  was — typical  of  many  a  country  parish 
priest — sporting,  gambling,  drinking,  and  worse — 
yet  supposed  to  have  renounced  the  pleasures  of  the 
world. 

Yet  they  who  in  their  blindness  and  ignorance 
followed,  unquestioningly,  superstitiously,  believed  a 
priest  to  be  God. 

God! 

The  blasphemy  of  it  struck  him  with  terrible  force. 
Those  unclean  hands  of  Mitchell  had  given  communion 
— had  held  the  wafer  that  he  and  his  congregation 
superstitiously  believed  to  be  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ — the  housekeeper — his  mistress — had  made  the 
wafers. 

The  convenient  Liguorian  theory  of  Intention  would 
assert  that  the  priest's  blessing  would  do  away  with 
any  sin  existing. 

The  blessing  was  all  that  mattered. 

He,  too,  believed  that — he  must  believe  it. 

He  had  believed  it ;  his  soul  cried  out  fiercely  at 
the  thought. 

The  truth  rushed  over  him  in  a  great  nauseating 
wave,  sweeping  all  the  old  landmarks  of  his  boyhood 
before  it,  battering  down  vhe  flimsy  bulwarks  that 
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superstitious  awe  and  fear  had  at  first  created  and 
custom  allowed  to  remain. 

Even  if  he  shut  his  eyes  to  what  was  past  he  must 
still  face  its  repetition  in  the  future  wherever  he  went 
while  he  was  a  priest  of  the  Church. 

In  Italy  he  had  found  excuses  which  were  futile 
now. 

If  he  went  on,  he  must  keep  shutting  his  eyes  at  the 
expense  of  his  soul  and  his  moral  principles  until  the 
latter  should  finally  disappear. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  under  such  a  system  the 
soul  warped  and  one's  ideas  shrivelled  ?  He  strove  to 
think  of  all  that  bound  him  to  the  Church — asked 
himself  in  what,  and  why,  he  had  believed. 

Tearing  away  the  veil  of  superstition,  he  saw  that 
there  was  nothing  left  but  a  poor  copyrighted  farce, 
enacted  all  over  the  world. 

If  there  had  ever  been  any  heart  in  it,  it  had  gone  ages 
ago.  The  whole  apostolic  succession  was  not  only  a 
doubtful  claim  at  the  best,  but  also  utterly  useless.  It 
was  to  these  things  that  the  Church  clung  in  the 
material  sense,  never  the  spiritual. 

What  was  there  spiritual  left  ? 

What  had  the  confessional-box  become  ? 

Take  away  the  confessional-box  and  its  false  air 
of  cheap  mystery,  its  mechanical  absolution,  and  take 
away  the  alleged  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  Church 
toppled  at  once.  The  whole  Church  was  built  upon  and 
around  the  confessional-box. 

This — this  only  was  the  shrine  erected  to  the  God 
to  whom  they  seldom  prayed. 

The  Church  did  not  need  God. 

The  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  long  list  of  Rome- 
decreed  saints  sufficed  nowadays. 

All  worship  was  towards  an  idolatrous  misconcep- 
tion of  the  power  of  Mary  of  Nazareth,  who  had  been 
the  mother  of  Christ — the  Christ  who  had  given  to 
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the  world  a  divine  message  and  a  simple  faith  that 
nearly  every  Church  ignored. 

Where  was  the  simplicity  of  that  God-guided  teach- 
ing ?  Was  it  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

No — never  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  it  been  re- 
corded, from  the  time  of  Peter  even,  that  the  Church 
had  followed  the  teachings  of  Christ,  or  His  example. 

Where  was  a  record  that  the  Church  had  been  any- 
thing else  than  arrogant,  power-craving,  money- 
seeking  ?  Was  there  one  priest  of  the  Church,  from 
the  Pope  downwards,  who  followed  the  simple  teach- 
ings of  the  Christ  ? 

Christ  had  nowhere  to  lay  his  head  and  "  Christ's 
Vicar  "  resided  in  a  Vatican  of  over  two  thousand  rooms. 

There  came  back  in  answer  memories  of  gorgeous 
ceremonials,  processions,  all  that  pandered  to  the 
emotions,  of  wonderfully-arrayed  Archbishops,  Cardi- 
nals and  minor  priests. 

Mentally  he  drew  a  swift  comparison  of  a  background 
of  empty,  untuneful  chanting,  lighted  tapers,  gaudy 
flowers,  tawdry-coloured  hangings,  mechanical,  mostly 
ignorant  acolytes  in  their  red  and  white  gowns,  and 
a  gorgeously-arrayed  Archbishop  complacently  as- 
serting that  the  Church  held  the  keys  of  eaith  and  of 
heaven — and  side  by  side  with  that,  out  in  the  open 
road,  under  the  open  sky,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  without 
a  place  to  lay  His  head,  without  a  gorgeous  temple 
or  futile  statues,  or  thousand  flickering  candles. 

"  I  am  the  way  .  .  .  the  Truth  .  .  .  and  the  Life." 

There  were  no  plaster-of-paris  images  there — no 
confessional-boxes,  no  thundering  of  the  terrors  of 
hell  or  purgatory,  no  nauseating  High  Masses. 

There  was  no  blasphemous  insult  to  the  Most  High, 
such  as  the  Church  made  in  giving  Indulgences.  In  a 
court  of  law,  even,  would  one  claim  the  Church  made, 
from  the  unbroken  Apostolic  succession  down  to 
indulgences  or  releases  from  purgatory,  hold  good  ? 
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The  claim  of  paid  Masses  for  the  dead  might  even 
be  made  a  legal  offence  in  the  eyes  of  our  law. 
What,  then,  in  the  High  Court  of  the  Divine  Judge  ? 

There  came  back  to  him  with  telling  force  words 
from  one  of  the  Epistles.  How  it  applied  to  Quentin 
Mitchell  and  thousands  of  others. 

"...  having  the  understanding  darkened,  being 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts  ; 
who,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  unto 
lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness,  with  greediness. 
But  ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ." 

Against  the  Light-illumined  background  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ  he  marshalled  the  pageant  of  the 
life  of  a  priest,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

How  far  it  fell  short  of  that  Divine  example, 
from  that  open  road  of  Truth. 

Along  the  tortuous,  twisting,  dark  road  of  the  Church 
the  white  garments  of  his  boyhood  Faith  had  been 
stained  in  the  mire  ! 

In  these  could  he  offer  up  his  life  to  the  service  of 
God? 

Could  he  hope  to  delude  himself  any  longer,  even  in 
drifting  along  the  road  of  least  resistance  with  ears 
shut  to  the  entreaty  of  the  spiritual,  grasping  only  at 
the  obvious  advantages  of  the  material  ? 

And — if  he  succeeded  at  last  in  deluding  himself—- 
could he  hope  to  delude  an  all-seeing  God,  who  did 
not  judge  from  outward  actions,  but  by  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit  ? 

He  saw  himself  as  a  boy — eager,  full  of  faith,  hunger- 
ing to  tread  the  road  of  Christ,  to  be  the  means  of 
repeating  the  wondrous  messages  of  hope  and  comfort 
laid  down  by  that  Divine  Teacher. 

He  saw  himself,  years  afterwards,  robed  as  a  priest, 
clinging  to  ancient  traditions,  stepping  out  into  the 
road  of  the  Church. 
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Whither  had  it  led  ? 

Where  was  the  Light  that  had  beamed  down  on 
him  in  all  its  glory  ? 

He  had  found  himself  plodding  along  a  dark,  mysteri- 
ous road,  twisting  tortuously — whither  ? 

How  lonely,  how  desolate  had  become  his  soul  on 
that  journey. 

When  he  had  come  to  a  stopping-place — when 
thought  and  reason  demanded  a  glimpse  of  the  Christ 
whom  he  had  set  out  to  follow,  hopeful  through  all 
this  labyrinthine  maze  of  darkness  and  cheap  mystery 
— he  had  been  offered  an  idol. 

It  was  no  less — and  no  more — than  that.  There 
was  no  guiding  star  piercing  the  intense  blackness  be- 
fore him  on  this  priestly  road,  only  the  nickering  light 
of  tapers — the  cheap  candelabra  of  faith  of  the  Church's 
making. 

The  flickering  taper  was  symbolic. 

It  was  then,  when  his  soul  cried  out  in  dumb  misery  for 
the  answer  to  all  those  things,  that  the  answer  came. 

"  You  are  on  the  wrong  road." 

It  came  with  tremendous  spiritual  force,  with  a 
giant  upheaval  of  old  traditions,  tearing  aside  the 
fungus  growth  of  superstitions,  flashing  a  powerful 
ray  of  light  over  his  priestly  road,  dissipating  the 
mystery  that  had  been  only  darkness  after  all,  showing 
him  rotting  decay  on  every  side,  dead  altar-fires, 
fallen  idols,  and  a  great  gulf  of  nothingness  at  the  end, 
over  which  the  gibbering  statue  of  Mammon  kept 
guard.  His  soul  had  cried  out  again,  asking  where 
was  the  Divine  Master  he  had  set  out  to  follow  ? 
And  the  answer  came  ringing  down  the  ages. 

"  Christ  came  not  this  way.  This  is  but  the  Road 
of  forbidden  Idols — of  which  Mammon  is  God.  Which 
God  will  ye  serve  ?  " 

And  in  that  Hour  of  Revelation  he  had  made  his 
decision. 
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He  was  on  the  wrong  road  ? 

He  would  struggle  back,  through  all  the  dangers 
that  would  menace  him,  through  the  difficulties  en- 
compassing him,  he  would  go  from  this  bewildering, 
twisted  maze  back  to  that  centre  of  faith  from  which 
he  had  started.  He  was  no  longer  desolate  when  once 
he  had  made  his  decision,  no  longer  alone  when  once  the 
shackles  had  burst  asunder,  and  his  spirit  was  freed 
from  its  trammels. 

He  would  go  out  to  the  open  road  of  Life  and  Faith, 
leaving  behind  him  the  sorrowful  darkness. 

And  there,  in  that  lonely  spot  in  Shalton  Vale,  he 
had  knelt  and  prayed  as  he  never  had  on  any  altar, 
dedicating  his  life,  following  the  footsteps  of  Him 
who  was  the  one  great  Priest — the  one  Mediator 
between  himself  and  God. 

A  great  peace  came  on  him. 

Turning,  he  went  slowly  back,  taking  the  path, 
however,  that  led  not  to  the  presbytery,  but  to  the 
doctor's  residence. 

In  the  little  chapel  at  Shalton  Vale  he  would  never 
again  officiate — never  make  the  slightest  concession 
to  the  demands  of  the  Church  that  had  fettered  even  his 
soul. 

To-morrow  he  would  go  away — would  take  the  new 
road  of  the  Future,  knowing  that  wherever  it  led  it 
would  hold  none  of  the  soul-darkness  of  the  past. 

There  was  no  Pope  of  Rome  before  his  eyes — 
no  meaningless  statue  hung  with  jewels  a  queen  might 
envy.  Before  him  in  that  future,  in  all  simplicity, 
teaching  faith  and  forgiveness,  truth  and  honour,  was 
the  sublime  Figure  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

It  was  then  that  he  thought  of  Noel  Stanley. 

Poor  Noel,  trudging  also  on  the  wrong  road — one 
darkened  and  embittered  by  the  treachery  of  a  priest. 
The  mute  appeal  of  her  unhappy  life  touched  his 
very  soul,  drawing  away  all  the  wild  anger  that  had 
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possessed  him  during  that  scene  in  the  presbytery. 
A  few  hours  ago  he  had  seen  her  in  a  different  light, 
with  sudden  horror  and  disillusionment  and  bitterness. 
Now  he  saw  only  the  awful  fact  of  her  wrecked  life, 
that  might  have  been  such  a  beautiful  thing — the 
white  blossom  of  her  soul  in  all  its  purity  defiled  in 
the  brutal,  unclean  hands  of  Mitchell  just  as  on  the 
altar  he  denied  the  wafer  representing  Christ — Mitchell, 
who  had  not  recognized  the  sacred,  God-given  soul 
of  her — the  white  sweetness  of  her  youth  and  purity 
— the  wonder  of  her  wondrous  love,  that  had  never  bent 
under  renunciation.  A  swift,  electrifying  vision  of  the 
scene  in  the  study  flashed  before  him — of  his  own  un- 
expected presence  in  the  inner  room  where,  worn  out 
from  want  of  sleep,  he  had  drifted  into  slumber,  to  be 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices. 

Almost  at  the  first  words,  through  the  paralysing 
shock  Noel's  words  had  given  him,  he  had  told  him- 
self that  he  must  not  interfere. 

He  had  been  overwhelmed  with  sudden  horror — 
and  grief  that  had  left  him  unable  to  move  or  speak. 

In  this  hour  he  realized  what  Noel  had  come  to  mean 
to  him — part  of  his  thoughts — of  his  life. 

He  could  hear  her  voice  again  telling  Mitchell  that 
her  love  was  dead — she  had  spoken  in  a  curious,  colour- 
less voice  so  unlike  her  own  that  he  had  had  difficulty 
in  recognizing  it.  His  pity  went  surging  out  to  her, 
with  a  throbbing  sense  of  loss. 

He  would  never  see  her  again — to-morrow  he  would 
have  gone  from  Shalton  Vale,  but  the  night  that  still 
lingered  between  this  hour  and  the  hour  of  his  leaving 
he  would  not  spend  in  that  dishonoured  presbytery. 
He  would  put  from  him  the  thought  of  her,  leaving  it 
behind  with  all  his  memories  of  the  Church,  only  praying 
that  she  too  would  find  Light — that  life  might  yet 
bring  her  some  comfort. 

But  memory  walked  beside  him  there,  tormenting 
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him  with  the  thought  of  the  girl  of  five  years  ago,  and 
all  she  had  come  to  mean  to  him.  Here  in  this  hour  of 
his  life's  readjustment  she  came  into  that  life  in  only 
the  guise  in  which  he  had  known  her — as  he  had 
believed  her. 

He  knew  then  that  however  far  he  might  journey, 
that  though  he  went  out  of  her  life  for  ever,  and  she 
from  his,  that  she  held  the  one  place  in  his  heart  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  women. 

Her  pale  face  haunted  him  as  he  went  on,  more 
swiftly  now. 

He  would  see  her  to-morrow,  he  told  himself,  before 
he  left  Shalton  Vale,  and  wish  her  well. 

It  would  be  for  the  last  time  that  they  would  meet. 

Suddenly  the  thought  of  her  in  the  presbytery  came 
back  to  him  again — the  look  in  her  haunting  and 
haunted  eyes  as  she  had  seen  his  face. 

What  had  she  read  on  it  ? 

In  that  emotional  hour,  when  she  had  needed  kind- 
ness, thoughtfulness,  pity,  he  had  turned  from  her, 
shaken  with  anger,  with  bitter  disillusionment.  And 
then  there  came  also  the  memory  of  the  day  when  in 
the  woods  at  dawn,  with  shattered  nerves  and  face 
stamped  with  weariness  and  unhappiness,  she  had  clung 
to  him  like  a  little  child,  calling  him  by  name. 

He  had  put  his  strong  arm  around  her  as  if  to  hold 
her  for  ever  guarded  and  shielded  against  the  world, 
and  a  mad,  swift  desire  had  swept  over  him  to  take 
her  away  for  ever  from  all  that  hurt  her  and  himself. 

He  had  believed  that  day,  in  her  unconscious  act 
and  cry  of  joy,  that  she  cared  also. 

Now — he   did  not   know. 

He  had  come  to  the  doctor's  house,  its  red  lamp 
gleaming  over  the  gateway. 

Only  then  he  remembered  that  Nurse  Kenry,  the 
doctor's  kindly,  grey-haired  sister,  would  no  doubt 
admit  him  should  the  doctor  be  out,  and  would  notice 
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his  wet  soutane — that  he  was  bareheaded.  It  only 
came  to  him  then,  also,  what  he  intended  to  do — to 
tell  the  doctor  only  that  he  was  leaving  the  priesthood, 
and  ask  for  the  night's  shelter. 

Afterwards  a  veil  of  silence  would  fall  over  his  de- 
parture. 

The  doctor,  he  felt  sure,  would  ask  no  questions — he 
would  probably  consider  that  Mitchell's  drunkenness 
was  responsible.  Noel's  name  he  would  not  even 
breathe.  Nurse  Kenry  was  an  apostate  also  from  the 
Church,  but  he  would  leave  the  doctor  to  tell  her  what 
he  thought  best,  sure  always  of  her  generous  Irish 
heart. 

Mitchell  and  the  Church  would  lie  to  save  scandal. 

The  door  was  wide  open — the  rain  drifting  on  to  the 
verandah  and  splashing  against  the  white-painted 
wall. 

At  his  ring  a  little  maid,  one  of  the  O'Dwyer  children, 
came  to  the  door. 

She  had  been  crying,  her  eyes  were  red  still  with 
weeping. 

"  Is  the  doctor  in,  Ellen?  "  he  had  asked  her  kindly, 
standing  back  a  little  in  the  shadow,  "  or  Miss  Kenry  ?  " 

She  had  stared  at   him  in  surprise. 

"  Oh,  Father,  he  has  gone  over  an  hour  ago  to  Shalton 
Cottage — and  Miss  Kenry  too." 

"To — Shalton  Cottage" — he  had  hesitated — "to 
spend  the  evening  with  Mrs.  Kenway  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Father."  She  began  to  cry  sobbingly. 
"  Didn't  you  know — hasn't  any  one  told  you  ?  " 

She  broke  down  into  a  storm  of  weeping,  holding 
her  white  apron  to  her  face. 

With  a  sudden  great  fear,  he  had  clutched  her 
shoulder,  shaking  her. 

"  What  is  it — what  is  wrong  ?  " — hoarsely. 

"  It's  Miss  Noel,"  she  sobbed,  "  she  is  dying." 


CHAPTER   XXII 

ONE   HOUR 

There  is  one  hour  in  which  we  live  a  life, 
One  hour  from  out  Eternity,  unmeasured  by  the  years, 
The  garnered  essence  of  all  that  has  been  and  still  might  be, 
Holding  a  lifetime's  joys,  and  pain,  and  fears. 

A  FTERWARDS  he  could  never  clearly  remember 
X\.  the  dark  hour  that  followed. 

He  had  a  dim  remembrance  of  stumbling  over  inter- 
vening fields  that  made  the  distance  shorter — of 
reaching  the  turning  to  the  loop  road  at  last — of  the 
rain  beginning  to  gather  strength  and  fall  heavily, 
persistently,  like  slow  tears. 

All  along  the  crooked  route  the  patter-patter 
of  the  rain,  dripping  on  leaf  and  bush  and  splashing 
puddle,  was  an  accompaniment  to  words  that  were 
hammering  themselves  into  his  brain,  a  few  words  that 
Fate — in  the  guise  of  a  little,  tearful  servant  girl — had 
uttered. 

To  the  cottage,  at  the  curving  loop  of  that  seem- 
ingly never-ending  road,  he  came  at  last,  to  find  &. 
group  of  neighbours  spreading  out  into  the  roadway 
and  whispering  near  the  fences. 

Outside  the  gate  waited  two  buggies,  with  their 
separate  drivers. 

He  thought  he  recognized  the  Presbytery  groom. 
The  whispering  groups  drew  aside  quickly  to  let  him 
pass,  and  over  the  blurring  impression  the  dark  figures 
made  he  caught  sight  of  the  white,  scared  face  of 
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Daisy  Belton.  He  heard  her  hushed  voice  as  he 
swept  by,  and  he  caught  a  few  words — 

"...  soutane  .  .  .  extreme — unction." 

A  little  brown-faced,  withered-looking  woman  in  a 
silk  dress  was  keeping  guard  over  the  gateway,  and  he 
saw  that  she  was  crying  softly. 

The  light  from  one  of  the  windows  fell  fully  on  her 
and  on  the  gravelled  pathway  behind  her,  and  a  swift 
thought  flashed  irrelevantly  through  his  dulled 
mind,  of  the  incongruity  of  her  attire  in  the  dripping 
night,  and  then  he  remembered  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  Shalton  Plain  farmers  who  had  had  some 
money  left  to  her  recently.  The  memory  came 
clear-cut  and  distinct,  for  only  last  night  Mitchell  had 
been  speaking  of  her,  and  telling  him  the  story  that 
held  so  much  of  pathos  as  well  as  sudden  brightness. 

The  strange,  cold  wind  moaned  through  the  pines 
that  grew  in  the  Cottage  garden,  and  disturbed  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  rain. 

Until  he  had  reached  the  gate  he  had,  with  tremen- 
dous effort  of  will,  dammed  back  the  flood  of  thought. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  Father  Mitchell  issued 
hurriedly,  and  the  flood  broke  loose  from  all 
restraint,  almost  sweeping  him  off  his  feet  in  the  mad 
current  of  human  passions,  swirling  around  him, 
carrying  off  everything  but  the  one  primal  desire  to 
kill.  He  paused  by  the  gate,  bareheaded,  his  wet 
soutane  flapping  damply  in  the  rising  wind,  a  terrible 
light  in  his  eyes. 

Then  into  his  mind  swept  a  command,  flaming  before 
him  as  if  etched  on  the  dark  heavens  in  fire. 

"  Vengeance  is  Mine  ...  7  shall  repay." 

And  now  he  saw  a  hand  reach  up  and  draw  slowly 
down  the  dark-green  blind  of  the  lighted  window. 

Father  Mitchell  had  paused  by  him,  but  neither 
noticed  the  other,  as  they  watched  the  window. 

A  deep  breath  Daventrv  gave  seemed  to  pass  over 
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the  waiting  crowd  behind  him,  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
wind  in  the  pines. 

Like  a  torrent  the  rain  began  to  pour  down,  pattering 
heavily  on  the  painted  tin  roof  of  the  Cottage.  Inch 
by  inch  the  blind  travelled  downwards  slowly,  pausing 
now  and  again  as  if  caught,  shutting  out  the  rose  lamp- 
glow,  and  the  long  shadow  it  cast  blotted  out  slowly 
the  light  on  the  gravelled  pathway. 

He  did  not  notice  Mitchell  stride  past  him  with  a 
smothered  sound,  breathing  heavily,  and,  in  a  drunken 
panic,  clamber  into  the  buggy. 

He  only  heard  the  woman  at  his  side — the  little 
shrivelled,  brown  woman  of  the  plains — sob  suddenly, 
and  cry  out — 

"  The  blind  is  drawn  .  .  .  she  is  dead." 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

LOVE   KNOWETH   NO   BARRIERS 

There  are  no  barriers  Love  may  not  pass. 
(False-Love  gives  forth  a  cymbal's  empty  sound. 
Its  chaliced-cup  is  but  of  brittle  glass 
Held  by  a  mocking  fool).     But  ever  bound 
Unto  the  throne  of  God  are  True  Love's  chains. 

MARGARET  was  in  the  sitting-room,  crouching 
in  a  chair  at  the  end  of  the  room  nearest  to  the 
bedroom,  while  big-hearted  Bridget  McGrath,  with  the 
tears  raining  down  her  cheeks,  was  chafing  her  hands. 

She  had  not  even  looked  up  at  his  entrance,  but 
Bridget  had  given  a  sharp  cry  of  dismay  as  he  came  in 
haggard,  bareheaded,  the  wet  soutane  clinging  in 
limp  folds  and  splashed  with  mud. 

"  They — tell  me — I  can't  do  any  good,"  Margaret 
was  saying  in  a  curious  low  monotonous  voice.  "  I 
— can  do — nothing." 

She  looked  at  him  dully,  without  recognition. 

"  I  used  to  do  everything  for  her  .  .  .  when  she 
was  a  little  girl  ...  a  little  toddler  .  .  .  always 
up  to  mischief.  .  .  .  You  remember,  Bridget." 

"  Yes,  Meg  dear,  I  remember,"  soothingly  and  with 
a  choking  sob. 

"  And  now — I  cannot  help."  Her  voice,  colourless, 
absolutely  dead,  was  barely  more  than  a  whisper.  "  I 
can  do — nothing." 

She  did  not  move  or  cry  out  again. 

Something   in   the   race   of   the   Stanleys — handed 
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down  from  proud  generation  to  generation — kept 
always  that  still  poise  in  time  of  danger  or  surprise, 
and  now  mechanically,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  great- 
est shock  in  Margaret's  life,  it  came  to  her  aid. 

He  had  gone  to  the  shut  door  of  the  room  beyond, 
unable  to  bear  more,  and  hearing  the  doctor's  voice 
called  sharply — his  voice  seemed  to  echo  and  re-echo 
thunderously  in  his  own  ears. 

The  doctor  had  opened  the  door  hurriedly,  his  face 
a  grim  mask  set  as  if  in  iron. 

A  swift  inscrutable  look  flashed  over  it  as  he  saw 
Daventry,  and  answered  the  question  that  looked 
hopelessly  out  of  his  dark  eyes. 

"No  .  .  .  she  is  not  dead.  ...  I  don't  know  if  I 
can  save  her  .  .  .  it's  one  chance  in  a  thousand." 

"  But  .  .  .  the  blind  .  .  .  the  drawn  blind,"  Da- 
ventry had  gasped,  with  the  room  reeling  around  him. 

"  The  blind  ?  .  .  .  Oh — to  shut  out  those  gaping 
fools  outside." 

The  doctor's  shrewd  eyes  had  travelled  swiftly  over 
the  drawn  face,  noted  the  torn  draggled  soutane,  the 
feverish  flush  in  the  thin  face,  and  the  curious  look  in 
his  keen  eyes  deepened. 

"Here, young  man,"  he  commanded.  "You  must 
go  back  .  .  .  and  get  into  bed,  or  I'll  have  you  on  my 
hands." 

At  his  gruff  but  not  unkind  voice  the  young  priest 
had  shaken  his  head. 

"  I — shall  never  go  back  again — to  the  presbytery." 

He  had  swayed  a  little,  and  the  doctor  closing  the 
door  behind  him  hurried  Daventry  over  to  one  of  the 
sitting-room  chairs. 

"  Bridget — some  brandy,"  he  called  sharply. 

"  Now,  no  nonsense,"  he  said  sternly  to  Father 
Daventry  when  she  had  brought  it.  "  Drink  it  neat. 
Bridget,  get  my  overcoat  from  the  hall." 

He  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Margaret,  looking  at  them 
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apathetically,  as  Bridget  came  back  again,  the  coat 
over  her  arm. 

"  You  had  better  give  Margaret  some  brandy  too, 
Bridget.  Try  to  rouse  her,  for  Heaven's  sake.  I  haven't 
got  a  spare  minute.  Oh  !  "  he  broke  off  abruptly 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  here's  Henry." 

He  had  rapped  out  quick  orders,  ordering  Father 
Daventry  to  change  immediately  out  of  his  wet  sou- 
tane, had  sent  the  groom  galloping  the  horses  up  the 
road  for  the  other  doctor,  and  then  had  turned  hurriedly 
back  to  the  little  white  room  where  Life  and  Death 
closed  in  fierce  combat. 

And  out  in  the  sitting-room,  where  Daventry  was 
pacing  up  and  down  in  mental  agony,  Margaret,  clinging 

to  Henry  Flanagan,  broke  out  at  last  into  saving  tears. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  I've  told  them  it's  a  heart-attack — all  but  Mit- 
chell," the  doctor  added  grimly.  "  God  !  to  think  that 
such  things  as  Mitchell  walk  upright  in  the  earth, 
instead  of  crawling." 

And  again  for  the  tenth  time  that  the  doctor  had 
walked  restlessly  into  the  sitting-room,  Daventry  had 
only  answered  by  saying,  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a 
whisper — 

"  Will  she  live  ?  " 

And  each  time  the  doctor  had  answered  grimly — 

"  I  cannot  tell — yet." 

The  other  doctor  was  there  now,  and  the  two,  with 
Nurse  Kenry,  were  closeted  in  the  room. 

Henry  Flanagan,  receiving  a  message  from  the 
Presbytery  groom,  had  silently  departed. 

It  seemed  hours  before  the  door  opened,  and  the 
nurse  came  out  hurriedly  for  something,  her  face  very 
tired-looking,  her  grey  hair  roughened  out  of  its  usual 
smooth  neatness.  She  had  injected  some  morphia 
into  Margaret's  arm,  and  helped  Bridget  to  take  her 
to  her  room,  and  afterwards  in  her  quick  capable  way 
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restored  something  of  order  in  the  untidied  sitting- 
room. 

Father  Daventry  saw  her  stop  suddenly  with  com- 
pressed lips  and  pick  up  something.  Then  she  had 
gone  to  the  door  and  called  her  brother  softly. 

They  had  gone  into  the  room  again  after  a  brief 
whispered  conference. 

A  moment  afterwards  the  doctor,  very  pale,  came 
out. 

He  held  out  a  small  phial  in  silence — a  small  phial 
with  a  white  label  and  red  lettering. 

Father  Daventry  gave  a  sudden  great  gasp  as  he 
read  the  words. 

"  Poison — Laudanum." 

It  was  only  then  that  the  meaning  of  the  doctor's 
excuse  of  heart-attack  had  dawned  on  him. 

He  had  said  something,  and  his  face  in  his  hands, 
his  world  reeling  about  him. 

"  I  thought  you  knew,"  said  the  doctor  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  wasn't  sure  whether  it  was  laudanum  at 
first." 

He  had  paused  at  the  fire,  looking  down,  his  face 
very  grim  and  tired,  the  deep  lines  showing  plainly 
about  his  mouth. 

"Can't  you  do  something?"  Daventry  had  cried 
out  suddenly,  wildly,  rising  as  if  he  himself  would  go 
into  that  silent  room  where  the  other  doctor  and  nurse 
kept  vigil. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  do  now,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  only  wait." 

He  threw  the  phial  in  the  fire,  and  it  crashed  against 
the  iron  bars  of  the  grate  with  a  faint  splintering  sound 
of  broken  glass. 


Doctor  Smith  had  been  called  away  to  an  urgent 
case  of  one  of  his  own  patients. 
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It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  door  opened  again. 

Bridget  McGrath  lying  on  the  low,  deep  couch  near 
the  window  had  drifted  into  sleep  an  hour  ago,  worn 
out  with  the  unusual  excitement. 

The  world  seemed  to  have  slept. 

No  sound  came  in  this  quiet  breathless  turning  of 
night's  tide  that  took  so  often  on  its  ebbing  bosom 
the  souls  of  the  dying. 

Even  Bridget's  breathing  seemed  to  have  ceased. 

When  he  looked  up  at  Doctor  Kenry's  face  Father 
Daventry  with  a  voiceless  prayer  on  his  lips  had  gone 
to  meet  him. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  Kenry  could  tell 
him  now,  that  a  soul  had  already  passed,  or  was  strug- 
gling feebly  back  to  life — a  faint  flickering  flame  that 
a  puff  of  wind  might  blow  out  again. 

From  the  room  with  its  shut  door  had  come  no 
murmur  even. 

The  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction — that  last  act 
of  the  Church  to  the  dying — had  never  entered  his 
mind  for  one  moment,  in  this  hour  of  realization  when 
his  soul  rose  supreme,  freed  from  its  shackles  at  last. 

Half-way  down  the  room  he  could  go  no  further,  and 
pausing,  he  leaned  heavily  against  the  centre  table. 

The  doctor  had  nodded  only. 

After  a  moment  he  spoke,  his  eyes  seeming  to  pierce 
into  Daventry's  very  soul. 

"  She  is  half-conscious.  She  will  live  if  there  is 
anything  strong  enough  to  pull  her  back  to  life."  He 
hesitated  a  moment.  "  Doctor  Smith  told  me  just 
before  he  went  that  he  feared  she  has  no  desire  to  live." 
He  paused.  "  I  know  that  she  has  not." 

"  Then — she  will  die  "  ;  it  was  a  pitiful  whisper. 

Then  the  doctor  looked  at  him  straightly. 

"  Father  Daventry,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  thrilled 
with  a  note  in  it  the  young  priest  had  never  heard. 
"  I  have  two  things  to  ask  you.  You  told  me  to-night 
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you  would  never  go  back  to  the  Presbytery.     What 
made  you  leave  it  ?  " 

He  told  him  hoarsely,  realizing  that  in  this  hour 
there  could  be  no  evasion. 

The  doctor  listened  in  silence,  his  mouth  setting  in 
its  old  grim  lines. 

"  And  yet  you  will  go  back  to  the  priesthood  ?  " 

"  No." 

In  the  silent  hours  he  had  come  to  his  decision. 

He  would  take  the  road  of  life  in  a  new  direction — 
guided  by  the  Light  that  had  come  to  him  in  these 
long  hours  of  darkness  and  despair. 

The  doctor  had  asked  no  questions. 

There  had  been  a  low  murmuring  sound  from  the 
room  as  if  his  sister  had  called  him. 

With  a  moan  Daventry  sank  down  into  the  chair, 
his  face  hidden  in  his  hands,  his  whole  frame  shaking, 
praying — praying  as  he  had  never  done  since  the  early 
days  of  his  boyhood  until  to-night. 

He  was  roused  by  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  found 
the  doctor  beside  him,  his  face  working  with  struggling 
emotion. 

He  had  asked  what  had  seemed  a  cruelly,  foolish, 
empty  question  to  Daventry,  torn  with  anguish — a 
question  that  had  held  no  meaning,  only  mocked  at 
the  pain  that  had  become  almost  unendurable. 

And  the  question  that  the  doctor  had  asked  was* 
simply  this — 

"  What  is  your  name — your  Christian  name." 

Dully  he  had  answered — 

"  Lawrence." 

"  Then  has  any  one — does  any  one  call  you  Larry  ?  " 

He  knew  then,  had  started  up,  trembling  violently, 
his  eyes  dimmed. 

"  She  is  almost  conscious."  The  doctor's  voice  was 
harsh  with  suppressed  feeling.  "  She  asked  for— 
Larry." 
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Turning,  he  held  the  door  wide  open. 

*  *  *  *   '         * 

She  lay  on  the  white  pillows,  her  hair  brushed  back, 
the  tangled  mass  of  dark  hair  gleaming  in  the  lamp- 
light, and  her  eyes  closed,  the  long  lashes  resting  on 
purple  shadows  beneath  them,  her  mouth  curved 
pathetically,  suggestive  of  tears. 

Lawrence  Daventry  knelt  down. 

At  a  sign  from  the  doctor,  Nurse  Kenry  had  gone 
quietly  from  the  room. 

A  great  silence  lay  in  the  house — the  hovering  sense 
of  a  shadow  that  still  lingered. 

"  Speak  to  her — call  her,"  the  doctor  had  com- 
manded. 

Something  ached  in  Daventry 's  throat. 

"  Noel,"  he  called  softly,  all  his  heart  in  his  voice. 

Slowly  the  eyes  had  opened,  but  in  them  lingered 
still  the  haunting  shadows  of  the  dreams  that  still 
held  her  in  bondage. 

He  had  called  again,  his  lips  against  her  face. 

"  Noel !  Noel !  " 

The  doctor  drew  a  sharp  breath,  for  suddenly  Da- 
ventry had  bent  over,  had  lifted  her  slight  form  and 
held  her  against  his  heart. 

All  else  swept  away  from  Lawrence  Daventry. 

In  that  action  he  put  all  the  world  held  from  him, 
and  a  blending  flash  of  light  seemed  to  envelop  them 
both. 

She  had  given  a  little  sobbing  cry,  and  her  hand 
fluttered  up  against  his  face. 

He  took  it,  holding  it  warmly. 

Suddenly  her  eyes  opened  wide,  and  she  clung  to 
him,  her  dreams  still  hazily  enfolding  her. 

"  Oh,  Larry !  .  .  .  Larry  !  " 

The  great  tears  fell  heavily  down  on  his  hand. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

A   GLIMPSE  INTO   THE   FUTURE 

Where  them  goest  shall  I  go  ? 
Be  it  weal — or  be  it  woe, 
Though  perhaps  the  future  years 
Shall  hold  sorrow — shall  hold  tears  ? 

THEY  drove  home  just  as  the  grey  dawn  was 
trembling  into  being,  flushed  with  faint  rose, 
and  the  first  golden  spear  of  the  sun  was  touching  the 
mountain-tops. 

"  The  clouds  have  gone,"  remarked  the  doctor  with 
a  glance  up  at  the  heavens,  swept  clear  by  the  wind  of 
dawn. 

"  Yes,"  said  Father  Daventry  gravely,  "  the  clouds 
have  gone." 

Neither  spoke  again  until  they  stood  in  the  library, 
with  the  glowing  fire  crackling  cheerfully  in  the  grate. 

"  Now,  young  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  are 
going  to  have  a  hotibreakfast,  then  off  you  go  to  bed 
for  a  few  hours." 

"  I  couldn't  sleep,"  Daventry  had  protested. 

He  was  very  pale,  his  face  drawn,  but  his  eyes  were 
strangely  clear. 

"  Oh,  I'll  attend  to  that,"  the  doctor  informed  him 
with  his  cheerful  laugh.  "  You  will  sleep  alright  when 
I  have  finished  with  you." 

He  had  answered  the  unspoken  question  in  the 
young  priest's  eyes. 

"  Not  the  slightest  fear  now.     Would  I  be  here 
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otherwise  ?  Why,  Noel  will  be  almost  better  by  to- 
morrow. She  will  have  to  go  away  for  a  change  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  She  shall,"  said  Daventry  gravely. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence. 

Then  the  doctor  spoke  bluntly. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  her  here — while  he  is  in 
Shalton  Vale.  If  she  will  go — with  me." 

"  If  she  will  go,"  the  doctor  considered  it  thought- 
fully, and  sighed.  "  Ah,  if  she  will  go,  I  wonder." 

The  young  priest  was  looking  down  into  the  fire,  a 
deep  line  of  pain  between  his  brows,  obviously  suffering. 

The  doctor  roused  himself  from  his  meditations. 

"  We  won't  talk  about  it  now,  Daventry.  You  are 
worn  out  for  want  of  sleep  and  rest.  I  also." 

But  long  after  Daventry  had  gone  to  his  room  the 
doctor  paced  up  and  down  the  library. 

Miss  Kenry  found  him  there. 

"  Father  Daventry  has  gone  to  sleep,  John,"  she 
said.  "  The  opiate  took  effect  quickly." 

"  I  intended  it  to."  He  roused  himself  with  a  sigh. 
"  Poor  boy,  he  is  contemplating  a  step  out  into  a  world 
of  which  he  knows  nothing." 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  startled. 

"  Surely — he  isn't  leaving  the  priesthood,  John." 

"  He  says  so."  He  was  staring  down  into  the  fire. 
"  I  am  not  the  man,  Kate,  to  advise  him  to  stay  in. 
Would  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  thoughtfully,  then,  "  John,  has — Noel  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  decision." 

"  Only  indirectly — he  leaves  for  the  same  reason 
that  you  and  I  and  thousands  more  in  the  world  left." 

"  But,"  in  a  low  voice,  "  he  cares  for  Noel — does 
he  know  about  Mitchell?" 

"Yes — it  doesn't  make  any  difference  now!"  he 
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sighed,  pushing  back  a  log  with  his  foot  ;  and  leaning 
back  thoughtfully  in  his  chair  his  eyes  closed. 

It  was  long  after  noon  when  Daventry  awoke  to 
find  Katherine  Kenry  at  his  bedside  with  a  steaming 
bowl  of  soup. 

"  I've  just  been  down  to  see  my  patient,"  she  in- 
formed him  brightly,  "  and  I'm  off  again  in  another 
moment.  The  doctor  will  be  back  any  minute.  Miss 
Stanley  is  very  much  better." 

The  doctor  came  in  almost  immediately,  bringing 
in  with  him  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

"  Mitchell  has  been  here  looking  for  you,"  he  said; 
"  it  appears  he  is  just  making  up  his  mind  to  go  down 
the  line  for  a  few  days  until  the  news  came  that  Noel 
is  alright;  he  thought  she  was  dead.  I  suppose,"  he 
said  contemptuously,  "  that  he  intended  in  any  case  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  Even  his  hide-bound  conscience 
could  not  relish  the  thought  of  what  he  would  have  to 
face." 

Daventry's  hands  had  clenched. 

"  The  cur.  I  have  only  one  regret,  and  that  is  that 
I  didn't  knock  him  down  as  he  deserved." 

"  Don't  worry,"   said  the   doctor   cheerfully.     "  I 

did." 

***** 


CHAPTER   XXV 

THE   END   OF   THE  ROAD 

All  the  vows  I  swore  to  you,  in  the  summer  weather 
When  we  trod  these  well-loved  ways,  walked  Love's  Road  to- 
gether, 

Now  must  vanish  with  the  leaf,  shed  as  any  flower, 
That  with  Winter's  stormy  touch  loses  all  its  power. 
Only  shrivelled  leaves  remain.  .  .  . 

IT  was  very  quiet  in  the  cottage. 
Margaret  Kenway  had  opened  the  door  quietly, 
at  the  sound  of  the  parish  priest's  knock. 

She  had  said  no  word  of  greeting  as  he  came  in, 
taking  off  his  raincoat  that  dripped  with  wet,  and 
hanging  it  in  the  porch  before  he  entered  the  sitting- 
room  ;  but  her  face  was  very  set  and  hard. 

She  had  placed  a  chair  for  him,  with  its  silent  com- 
mand to  wait,  and  then  had  gone  softly  into  the 
bedroom. 

Noel  had  been  half-asleep,  wrapped  in  the  hazy 
dreamland  that  still  held  her,  although  it  was  three 
days  since  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  she  had  drifted 
back  out  of  a  shapeless  shadow  that  had  enveloped  her. 

She  had  only  a  faint  memory  of  the  terrible  night ; 
it  was  just  a  vague  dream,  through  the  lingering 
haze  of  which  she  groped  towards  the  light  of  awaken- 
ing. 

She  had  opened  her  eyes  at  the  sound  of  Margaret's 
voice,  and  turning  weakly  saw  her  bending  over  the 
bed. 

"  What  is  it,  Meg  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  whisper,  with 
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the  chilling  fear  that  beset  her  awakening;  "  what  is 
it?" 

She  had  read  the  answer  in  her  aunt's  grave  and 
tender  eyes,  and  her  own  had  darkened. 

She  lay  quite  still,  watching  the  dancing  shadows 
that  the  firelight  threw  on  the  white  walls. 

"  He — has  come,  then,"  she  asked  tonelessly. 

"  Yes,  dearie  " — Margaret  knelt  down  by  the  bedside 
and  drew  the  dark  head  against  her  shoulder — "  shall  I 
tell  him  to  go,  that  you  will  not  see  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

For  a  minute  Noel  did  not  speak. 

She  passed  her  thin  white  hand  over  her  eyes  with 
a  movement  that  was  indescribably  pathetic. 

"  No,"  she  said  under  her  breath,  "  but — I  shall  not 
see  him  again." 

Noel  had  closed  her  eyes  in  sudden  pain  as  Margaret 
went  out. 

She  heard  Margaret's  quiet,  resolute  voice. 

"  Noel  is  awake,"  she  had  said.  "  She  will  see  you 
— for  a  few  minutes." 

His  footsteps  echoed  on  the  polished  floor  and  drew 
nearer,  beating  on  her  brain  like  a  vibration  from  some 
old  memory. 

Long  ago,  in  half -forgotten  ages  it  seemed,  they 
had  thrilled  her  very  heart,  they  had  been  inexplicably 
part  of  her  life,  of  herself. 

She  closed  her  eyes  again  in  mental  weariness  with 
a  wild  longing  that  she  might  slip  back  into  the 
vague  comfort  of  dreams,  and,  waking,  find  this  houi 
past. 

Quentin  Mitchell  had  quietly  entered. 

His  footsteps  had  made  no  sound  on  the  thick  carpet 
square  of  the  bedroom,  and  enfolded  for  a  moment 
in  the  dull  haze  of  weariness,  she  had  not  known  that 
he  stood  beside  her. 

She  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  big  white  bed,  her  small 
dark  head  resting  upon  the  dead  white  of  the  pillows, 
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the  long  dark  plaits  of  her  hair  hanging  one  on  either 
side  of  her  pale  weary  face,  on  which  the  dull  reflection 
of  the  firelight  fell. 

Her  eyes  were  still  closed  tightly  as  if  with  pain,  and 
the  long  black  lashes  cast  a  faint  shadow  beneath. 

For  the  moment  he  did  not  move  or  speak,  as  he 
stood  watching  her. 

She  might  almost  have  been  a  child,  lying  there,  so 
delicate  and  fragile,  yet  the  leaping  firelight  showed 
only  too  well  the  faint  hollows  in  her  thin  cheeks,  and 
the  lines  of  sorrow  about  her  mouth. 

Something  hurt  him,  ached  dully,  persistently  for 
that  moment,  like  an  old  re-opened  wound. 

"  Noel,"  he  had  called  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a 
whisper. 

She  had  opened  her  eyes,  dark  weary  eyes  out  of 
which  the  light  seemed  for  ever  departed 

Perhaps  he  saw  her  again  as  the  girl  who  had  given 
unto  him  the  complete  surrender  of  her  life. 

Swept  back  on  the  tide  of  memory,  he  may  have  for 
one  illumined  moment  realized  the  ruin  he  had  wrought 
in  that  life. 

He  had  held  out  his  arms  in  sudden,  passionate 
impulse,  but  something  in  her  wan  face  had  checked 
him. 

"  Noel,"  he  began  interrogatively,  then  ended  lamely 
and  huskily,  saying  only,  "  I — have  come  to  see  you." 

For  a  moment  they  had  looked  at  each  other  steadily, 
wordlessly.  She  felt  no  bitterness  now,  only  a  frozen 
sadness  and  a  dull  aching  sense  of  desolation. 

He,  leaning  against  the  nickel  footrail  of  the  bed, 
and  still  looking  at  her,  felt  an  awestruck  recognition 
of  a  great  change. 

This  was  not  the  Noel  he  had  known  in  the  past — 
through  all  the  changing  mood  of  changing  years — but 
a  mystical  being,  aloof  and  inscrutable,  as  if  all  earth- 
links  between  herself  and  him  were  irrevocably  broken. 
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He  strove  to  shake  the  feeling  off,  to  arouse  him- 
self to  normal,  natural  feeling. 

He  called  to  mind  that  this  was  the  girl  who  loved 
him — that  she  had  stood  on  the  very  borderland  of 
Death,  and  because  of  that  he  had  only  fancied  some 
of  its  mystery  clung  to  her  still. 

But  she  still  appeared  to  him  as  a  stranger — as  if  he 
had  not,  never  had  indeed,  any  place  in  her  life. 

Only  when  he  shut  his  eyes  and  recalled  memories 
— memories  that  stabbed  him  now — of  a  girl  smiling 
up  at  him  happily  with  the  sunlight  around  her  and 
the  blue  sky  above,  did  she  become  real  to  him. 

But  it  was  real  as  only  a  dream,  and  when  he  looked 
at  her  motionless  figure  and  the  white  room,  it  faded 
wholly. 

She  was  but  a  shadow  that  touched  his  life  but  faintly 
when  he  thought  of  human  things. 

He  told  himself  that  it  was  only  the  haunting  memory 
of  the  deeper  shadow  of  death  that  parted  them,  that 
left  him  feeling  something  miserable,  mean,  impotent. 

"  Noel,"  his  voice  was  low,  shaken.  "  Are  you 
better  ?  " 

She  had  answered  him  tonelessly. 

"  Yes — I  am — better.     I  am  quite  well." 

The  half-truths  he  had  come  to  utter,  the  feverish 
renewing  of  old  promises,  failed  him  now — all  those 
things  that  came  easily  enough  to  his  lips  in  the  past 
seemed  to  have  no  place  now. 

Somehow  he  had  entered  into  a  long  stumbling 
narrative  of  compromise,  however,  and  she  had  heard 
him  in  silence  to  the  end. 

Perhaps  she  may  not  have  listened,  for  she  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  only  one  hand  clenching  slightly  showed 
that  she  was  aware  that  he  was  speaking. 

"  Quentin,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  low  voice,  "  all 
that  is  over  now.  It  is  quite  gone.  Had  I — died— 
I  would  have  passed  out  of  the  reach  of  your  voice, 
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out  of  memory.  After  to-day  I  want  you  to  realize 
that  I  have  passed  out  of  your  life  as  if  I  were  really 
dead.  So  only — shall  I  remember  you.  I  live  the 
rest  of  my  life  away  from  here.  This  shall  have  no 
part  with  it.  I  have  stepped  out  of  it  as  if  it  were  a 
garment,  worn,  moth-fretted,  soiled.  I  wanted  to  see 
you  only  to  say  good-bye." 

"Noel — you  are  not  going  away — forever?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  steadily,  "  for  ever." 

"  You  are  not  going,"  he  said  slowly,  distinctly. 
"Do  you  think  for  one  moment  you  could  leave — every- 
thing— behind  you  like  that  ?  Noel,  do  you  really 
believe  you  could  put  me  out  of  your  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  very  clearly. 

There  was  something  in  her  voice  before  which  even 
his  egotism  quivered  and  shrank. 

"  There  are  many  reasons,"  he  said  between  his 
teeth,  "  why  you  could  not." 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him  contem- 
platively. 

After  a  silence  she  answered  quietly — 

"  There  are  no  reasons — because  the  past  has  gone. 
Everything  that  was  connected  with  it,  that  once 
shackled  me  so  cruelly,  is  gone  with  it.  My  love  for 
you  is  dead,  quite  dead,  Quentin.  Nothing  this  side  of 
the  grave  could  ever  resurrect  it.  You  have  killed 
something  in  me  that  shall  never  live  again.  It  has 
not  even  left  me  the  memory  of  that  which  I  once 
deemed  happiness." 

He  saw  no  change  in  her  quiet  face,  only  that  its 
look  of  solemn  purpose  had  deepened. 

The  look  in  her  eyes  left  him  suddenly  dumb. 

She  seemed  to  look  beyond  him,  as  if  she  were  saying 
good-bye  not  only  to  him  but  all  that  had  bound  her 
to  him ;  it  was  as  if  he  watched  her  arise  from  the 
shrouding  cerements  of  the  years,  as  if  with  this  day 
she  has  robed  herself  in  a  mystical  garment. 
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He  had  fought  against  it,  mumbling  of  his  remorse, 
of  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart  that  was  strangely 
stirred ;  even  his  unfailing  egotism  that  whispered  to 
him  now  that  she  would  come  back  to  him  as  before, 
that  she  loved  him  as  dearly  as  ever,  was  shaken. 

All  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  he  had  carefully 
rehearsed,  faded  from  his  memory. 

He  had  failed  miserably,  had  tried  to  laugh  of!  his 
discomfiture,  but  the  laughter  died  in  his  throat. 

"  Oh,  Quentin,"  she  had  said  at  last.  "  I  want  you 
too  to  blot  out  the  past,  to  begin  all  over  again — to 
forget,  as  I  will  strive  to  forget,  that  you  ever  existed." 

"  You  know  I  shall  not  forget  you,"  he  had  repeated. 
"  I  could  not  forget  you.  Oh,  I  do  mean  it  1 "  he  had 
cried  out  when  he  saw  her  turn  her  face  wearily ;  "  there 
was  never  any  woman  who  counted  for  anything  as 
you  did  in  my  life.  I  know  what  you  are  thinking — 
about — the  others,  but  on  my  soul  I  have  never  cared 
for  any  one  as  I  have  cared  for  you,  Noel." 

There  was  something  different,  momentarily  true 
in  his  voice,  but  it  was  as  a  tide  that  flowed  past  her, 
as  if  she  were  out  of  the  touch  of  even  its  slightest 
wave,  as  if  even  its  superficial  foam  could  not  reach  her. 

Perhaps  for  that  swiftly  passing  second  he  saw  the 
unspeakable  hideousness  and  corruption  of  his  life, 
and  shrank  before  it. 

He  had  dropped  on  his  knees  by  the  bed,  had  caught 
her  thin  hand  in  his  fiercely,  feeling  with  a  stab  of 
intuition  that  she  was  only  enduring  his  near  proximity 
because  of  the  maternal  tenderness  and  pity  that  made 
up  so  much  of  her  nature,  feeling  that  it  pierced  his 
heart  more  keenly  than  he  had  thought  possible. 

Her  face,  pale  and  shadowed,  was  very  near  his. 
Her  eyes,  dark  and  sad,  held  no  longer  the  old  light 
that  had  once  shone  so  brightly  for  him  alone. 

Suddenly  a  little  fit  of  trembling  shook  him  from 
head  to  foot. 
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"  Before  God  I  love  you,"  he  said,  just  above  his 
breath,  "  I  love  you. 

She  had  sighed  deeply. 

"  Quentin,"  she  had  said  gravely,  "  I  do  not  love 
you  any  longer — you  do  not  love  me.  Now  for  this 
moment  you  do — but  it  is  transitory.  You  have  not 
the  nature  to  suffer.  If  you  care  for  me  sufficiently, 
you  will  not  bring  me  fresh  suffering  now.  You  will 
go  away — now."  Her  own  voice  began  to  tremble. 

"  Noel,  Noel,  let  me  stay.     Noel,  listen  to  me,  dear." 

"  Hush,"  she  said  solemnly,  "  do  not  say  things 
which  you  will  afterwards  regret,  or  make  promises 
you  will  not  keep.  Cannot  you  see  that  the  time  for 
that  is  gone — gone  for  ever,  Quentin." 

Then  her  voice  changed  swiftly. 

"  Oh,  it  was  all  a  shame,"  she  said  bitterly,  "  all  a 
shame.  I  was  a  poor  deluded  fool — a  fool.  Don't 
tell  me  any  more  lies,  Quentin ;  let  me  go.  You  lied 
to  me  once,  you  made  me  love  you.  I  trusted  you  and 
you  failed  me." 

She  had  pulled  her  hands  away  and  hid  her  face. 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  he  cried  out. 
"  For  God's  sake,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  for  a  while  silent. 

Then  she  opened  them  again  and  looked  up  at  him. 
In  them  he  saw  the  annihilation  of  all  that  had  been, 
the  opening  out  of  a  new  vista  in  which  he  had  no  place. 

It  was  a  question  and  answer  in  one  that  needed  no 
words. 

She  was  passing  out  of  his  life,  and  in  passing,  exhort- 
ing of  him  a  promise  that  he  too  would  step  out  from 
the  old,  dark,  soul-clogging  ways  ;  and  in  that  silent 
message  she  was  wishing  him  farewell. 

He  knew  that  nothing  he  could  say  now  would 
influence  her  decision — that  she  had  already  left  him 
far  behind — that  the  silken  thread  that  bound  her  to 
him  had  snapped. 
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But  he  told  himself  that  it  was  a  mood  that  would 
pass — that  she  herself  would  be  the  first  to  crave  that 
the  frayed  strands  be  mended. 

She  would  come  back,  he  told  himself  fiercely. 

He  fought  away  a  desperate  longing  to  take  her  in 
his  arms,  to  hold  her  fast — fast. 

No  !  he  would  make  her  crawl  to  him  first,  he  told 
himself  fiercely.  He  knew  women  so  well. 

She  had  looked  at  him  wistfully  as  if  reading  his 
thoughts,  the  faint  shadow  deepening  in  her  eyes. 

He  could  see  that  she  was  suffering. 

Presently  she  turned  to  him. 

Her  hands  had  fumbled  for  a  moment  among  the 
white  laces  at  her  throat. 

Now  she  drew  forth  a  slender  golden  chain  on  which 
dangled  a  tiny  key. 

She  held  it  out  to  him. 

At  the  question  in  his  eyes,  she  had  said  in  a  curious 
tone  of  suffering — 

"  It  is  a  key — that  unlocks  the  box  in  which  I  keep 
your  letters." 

She  had  indicated  it. 

With  a  sullen  flush  in  his  face  he  had  brought  it  to 
her,  had  unlocked  it  in  silence. 

They  lay  there,  tied  together,  in  several  packages, 
any  one  of  which  had  held  his  future,  his  whole 
career. 

He  saw  then  that  they  were  securely  fastened  in 
a  covering  envelope  and  addressed  simply  to  him. 

"  Take  them,"  she  said.  "  There  is  the  fire  if  you 
need  burn  them.  With  them  goes  the  last  link  between 
us." 

She  had  smiled,  a  wan,  sad  smile  as  he  had  crossed 
swiftly  to  the  fireplace  and  dropped  them  into  the 
glowing  heart  of  the  coals. 

"  I — am  no  longer — dangerous  now,"  she  said  in  a 
low  whispering  voice.  ' '  As  if — I  ever  would  have  been. 
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As  if  the  bond  between  us  had  ever  been  of  such  a 
nature." 

In  silence  he  had  looked  at  her,  shame  breaking 
over  the  great  relief  that  had  swept  on  to  his  face,  and 
suddenly  the  great  evil  he  had  done  her  took  fleeting 
shape  before  him. 

It  passed — as  all  moods  passed  with  him,  but  it  left 
him  with  a  pent-up  longing  for  absolution. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  had  cried  hoarsely. 

He  had  come  back  to  her,  kneeling  again. 

She  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  looking  at  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  through  their  radiance 
there  was  something  deep,  solemn,  that  he  could  not 
understand,  only  he  felt  cowed  and  broken  before  it. 

"  Good-bye,  Quentin,"  she  said  softly.  "  May 
God  watch  over  you,  and  some  day  guide  you  to  the 
light." 

He  bent  his  head,  and  he  felt  her  hand  on  his  hair 
as  in  the  old  days  of  their  love.  All  its  sweetness 
seemed  to  break  over  him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  again,  hoarsely. 

He  had  lifted  his  face,  so  near  hers,  and  suddenly 
she  had  bent  and  kissed  him,  reverently  as  a  mother 
might. 

He  had  gone  then,  stumbling  out  of  the  room. 

At  the  door  he  had  looked  back  at  the  woman  who 
was  no  longer  dangerous. 

All  proof  of  the  past  lay  in  ashes. 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  see  him,  her  eyes  went 
beyond  him,  and  her  lips  moved  as  if  in  farewell. 

She  heard  his  footsteps  echo  on  the  gravel,  as  she 
lay  motionless,  staring  now  at  the  fire. 

"  Love — and — life,"  she  had  wMspered  with  dry 
lips.  "  Ashes — only — ashes." 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

"  MANY  WATERS  CANNOT  QUENCH  LOVE   .   .   ." 

In  all  the  world  there  is  but  you, 
No  other,  sweet,  could  take  your  place. 
Or  Time  blot  out  your  memoried  grace 
Each  day,  instead,  my  vows  renew. 
Each  night  is  haunted  with  your  face, 
In  all  the  world  there  is  but — you. 

DAVENTRY  threw  the  letter  across  the  dinner- 
table  to  the  doctor. 

"  It's  the  third  note  to-day,"  he  said. 

He  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  window,  looking  out 
a  little  blindly  at  the  doctor's  garden. 

Kenry  had  laughed  grimly  as  he  read  it. 

"  He  demands  that  you  see  him,"  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  he  is  remembering  that  the  day  after  to-morrow 
is  Sunday.  I  see  he  appeals  to  you  to  realize  that 
scandal  may  ensue  if  you  do  not  return  at  once.  He 
has  evidently  been  making  a  variety  of  excuses  to 
judge  by  this,  and  is  very  sorrowful  over  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  Bishop." 

He  laughed  again. 

"  I  don't  think  any  one  has  noticed  that  you  are 
staying  with  me.  No  information  has  gone  from 
here,  and  I  am  sure  the  housekeeper  will  hold  her 
tongue.  I  like  /MS  conception  of  scandal,  I  must  say." 

"  Well,"  said  Daventry,  turning  back,  "  to-morrow 
night  I  go.  I  do  not  intend  to  see  him,  and  I  posted 
my  letter  to  the  Bishop  to-day,  sending  in  my  resigna- 
tion." 

"  And  Noel  ?  "  neither  looked  at  the  other. 

S2S 
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"  I  am  going  to  tell  her  now  that  I  am  going  away."  A 
shadow  dropped  over  his  face,  poignant  pain  succeeded 
by  a  dull  depression  of  spirit. 

"  If — I  could  only  be  sure,"  he  muttered. 

"  Sure,"  the  doctor  looked  at  him  quickly,  "  you 
are  not  regretting  the  step  you  have  taken  ?  " 

"  No — I  am  afraid  Noel  may  care  more  deeply  than 
we  think  for  Mitchell.  He  was  there  for  over  an  hour 
this  morning." 

"  Yes,  so  I  heard,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  She  was  crying  when  I  came  in,  just  after  he  had 
gone.  She  hardly  spoke  to  me.  Margaret  was  there, 
so  I  could  say  nothing." 

"  When  are  you  going  to  see  her?  " 

"  To-night — within  an  hour." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  doctor,  rising,  "  that  I  will  go 
with  you.  I  want  to  talk  to  Margaret  in  any  case." 

In  the  library  where  they  had  coffee  brought  to 
them,  the  doctor,  after  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
restlessly,  paused  thoughtfully  in  front  of  Daventry. 

"  You  are  going  away  to-morrow  night,"  he  said 
bluntly,  "  have  you  any  means  ?  " 

Daventry  had  flushed. 

"  A  little.  Sufficient  for  present  needs."  Then  he 
threw  back  his  shoulders  as  if  challenging  Life.  "  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  future." 

"  No,"  mused  the  doctor,  "  not  if  you  are  contem- 
plating taking  up  the  ministry.  Keyran  went  into  the 
Anglican  ministry,  and  Mophy  into  the  Presbyterian ; 
they  were  both  from  the  adjoining  district." 

Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  And  to  think,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
even  here  are  actually  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
priests  never  leave.  When  they  hear  the  truth  they 
frankly  state  that  it  is  only  a  '  Protestant  tale.' 
They  ask  their  parish  priest,  and  of  course  he  denies  it." 

"  Poor  fools,"  said  Daventry,  after  a  silence. 
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"  But  that  isn't  what  I  wanted  to  speak  about." 
The  doctor  roused  himself.  "  It  is  this." 

He  had  unlocked  a  drawer  in  his  desk  and  taken  out 
a  pocket-book. 

"  You  needn't  open  it  until  you  are  well  on  the  way," 
he  had  said  with  a  smile,  his  hand  on  the  younger  man's 
shoulder.  "  It  is  a  loan,  if  you  will,  enough  to  ensure 
a  little  more  than  your  needs  for  over  a  year,  sufficient 
even,"  with  a  wry  smile,  "  for  two." 

Daventry  had  broken  down. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,"  went  on  the  doctor,  deeply 
moved,  "  that  were  I  in  your  place  I  would  do  what 
you  are  doing.  You  will  never  regret  it.  Think  of  the 
road  that  opens  out  before  you — look  back  for  a  second 
at  the  one  Mitchell  is  on.  If  I  had  a  son  I  would  advise 
him  to  take  the  step  you  are  about  to  take.  God's 
blessing  be  on  it,"  he  added  slowly,  solemnly. 

Lawrence  Daventry  grasped  his  friend's  hand  with- 
out speaking.  He  could  find  no  words. 

"As  for  Noel,"  the  doctor  dropped  his  voice,  "  I 
and  all  that  I  have  is  at  her  service.  Will  you  tell  her 
that  to-night  when  you  are  bidding  her  good-bye,  if  it 
must  be  so."  He  paused,  then  went  on  thoughtfully. 
"  Noel  will  think  of  the  past  as  an  insuperable  barrier. 
Will  you  tell  me  in  what  light  you  look  at  it.  Will  it 
ever  bring  you  regret  ?  " 

"  For  me,"  said  Lawrence  Daventry  simply,  "  the 
past  does  not  exist." 

It  was  a  clear  night,  full  of  stars  outside. 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  each  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts. 

When  they  reached  the  house  they  found  Miss  Kenry 
just  leaving,  and  Margaret  seeing  her  to  the  gate. 

There  the  doctor  paused,  and  engaged  them  in  con- 
versation. 

Father  Daventry,  with  a  word  of  quiet  greeting,  had 
gone  inside. 
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He  found  Noel  alone,  reclining  on  an  easy  chair  by 
the  fire,  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  she  told  him,  colouring. 

Her  eyes  were  very  dark  and  sad,  the  purple  shadows 
under  them  very  marked  to-night. 

"  I  am  going  away  on  Monday."  She  did  not  look  at 
him.  "You  remember  Eileen — Mrs.  Aylbury? — she 
is  contemplating  a  trip  to  England  in  a  few  months. 
I  am  going  to  her  in  the  meantime  for  a  change — and 
then  away  with  her." 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  looking  at  her  thin  face,  from 
which  the  colour  had  ebbed  again. 

"  Noel,"  he  said  softly,  "  do  you  remember  the  last 
trip  you  made  over  the  seas  ?  " 

She  had  given  a  little  start,  but  had  not  looked  at 
him. 

"  Yes — I  remember." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  Neapolitan  prophecy  at 
which  we  laughed — that  I — that  you  also — would  go 
out  into  the  sunlight  1  " 

Her  hands  had  trembled. 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered.  She  had  turned  her  face  and 
he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  wet. 

"  Well — I — go  out  into  the  sunlight — from  to- 
morrow." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " — quickly. 

"  I  have  left  the  priesthood,  Noel." 

She  had  given  a  great  start — a  sudden  gasp. 

"  Left — the — priesthood  ?  "  She  had  whisperingly 
repeated  it. 

"  I  sent  in  my  resignation  to  the  Bishop  to- 
day." 

"  Oh,  why — why  ?  "  she  began  to  sob  weakly,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

He  put  his  warm  hand  on  hers. 

"  I  could  not  go  on  living  a  lie,  dear.  I  am  not  the 
stuff  of  which  hypocrites  are  made.  I  have  come  out 
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into  the  light,  I  have  left  the  darkness  for  ever  behind 
me." 

She  did  not  speak. 

"  I  go  away  to-morrow  night." 

He  felt  her  hands  tremble. 

"  Noel,  will  you  go  with  me?  "  He  said  it  simply, 
directly. 

"  No,"  she  whispered,  and  then  again,  more  earnestly, 
"  No." 

"  Why  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer. 

He  felt  with  the  intuition  his  love  gave  him  that  a 
struggle  was  passing  through  her. 

"  Do  you  still  care  for  Quentin  Mitchell?  "  he  asked 
her  gently.  "  You  will  tell  me  the  truth,  dear,  that  I 
may  help  you  to  the  best  of  my  power.  Do  you  care 
for  him  stiU  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no."  She  had  pulled  her  hand  away,  and 
hid  her  face. 

"I  know  everything,  Noel" — his  voice  was  still 
gentle,  a  little  melancholy — "  everything." 

She  had  repeated  it  after  him. 

"Everything?" 

He  saw  the  deep  flush  of  shame  creep  over  her  face, 
blot  out  the  light  from  her  eyes,  her  head  bend  under 
the  knowledge. 

And  he  told  her  what  he  had  told  the  doctor. 

"  For  me,  Noel,  the  past  does  not  exist." 

He  waited,  but  she  did  not  speak,  buried  in  anguish, 
her  shoulders  shaking. 

"  I  am  going  away  from  Shalton  Vale  to-morrow 
night,  Noel.  I  will  probably  go  to  another  country. 
I  know  not.  Whatever  is  best  for  me,  the  way  will 
open  out  before  me.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing,  dear, 
before  I  go,  for  who  knows  when  we  may  meet  again  ? 
It  is  your  own  hand  only  that  parts  us,  remember, 
always.  Do  you  care  sufficiently  to  come  with  me 
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as  my  dearly-loved  wife,  guarded,  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
hands,  from  every  sorrow  ?  Would  you  come,  then,  if 
it  were  not  for — for  thought  of  what  is  past — a  past 
in  which  you  were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning?  " 

He  would  not  mention  Mitchell's  name  again. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  repeated  the  question 
again. 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered,  and  then,  "  it  is  too  late— too 
late.  There  would  come  a  time — an  hour  of  regret. 
Some  other  woman,  true  and  good  ..." 

She  could  say  no  more. 

The  very  thought  seemed  to  silence  her  with  its 
pain. 

"  There  will  never  be  any  other  woman  but  you, 
Noel." 

He  said  it  simply.     It  was  also  a  vow. 

"  I  go  out  to  my  freedom — to  a  future  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  the  past,  unfettered  by  superstitions, 
or  old  moth-eaten  traditions,  that  are  but  relics  of 
paganism,"  he  continued  in  a  low,  passionate  voice. 
"  For  me  a  new  life  opens,  free  from  shams  and 
mockery.  Ah !  Noel,  I  know  of  what  you  are 
thinking." 

Suddenly  his  voice  broke  under  the  strain  of  self- 
repression. 

He  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  drew  her  head  down 
to  his  shoulder,  kneeling  beside  her. 

She  was  so  quiet  that  he  was  not  sure  if  she  had 
heard  him. 

"  Neither  you  nor  I  need  care  for  the  world,"  he 
said  after  a  silence,  "  nor  for  the  Church — the  Church 
least  of  all,  for  many  reasons.  I  owe  it  nothing,  but 
it  owes  me  a  great  deal.  It  will  not  trouble  either 
of  us,  rather  craving  our  silence."  He  had  ceased 
speaking  for  a  while,  then  went  on  quietly.  "  Our 
love  for  each  other  would  build  a  wall  round  our  lives. 
Into  that  sacred  enclosure  the  world  could  not 
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enter — no  outside  sorrow  reach  either  of  us.  Love, 
dear — not  the  base  imitation — is  a  wonderful  thing. 
It  has  its  foundation  in  something  beyond  either  of  us 
— something  divine." 

His  pulses  were  beating  with  emotion. 

He  had  smiled  up  at  her  wistfully,  with  the  look  in 
his  honest  brown  eyes  that  set  her  heart  athrill,  and 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  Noel,  I  need  you.  Do  you  know  what  joy 
you  would  bring  into  my  life  ?  The  sunlight  of  the 
future  would  thrust  away  for  ever  all  past  shadows." 

He  felt  her  slight  form  quiver  against  him,  the  vague, 
sweet  perfume  of  her  hair  against  his  face. 

She  turned  her  face  away.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  how 
could  I  bring  joy  to  anybody?  " 

Her  head  was  down-bent,  he  could  only  see  the  thick, 
shining  coils  of  her  hair  gleaming  in  the  lamplight. 

He  spoke  again  wistfully.  "  Dear,  will  you  not  for- 
get all  that  once  hurt  you?  Come  to  me." 

Presently  his  hand  went  up  and  touched  her  face. 

"  It  must  not  be," — she  was  sobbing  quietly — "  I 
cannot  forget  the  past.  I  must  live  out  my  life — 
alone." 

"  Do  you  not  need  me  ?  "  he  asked  steadily. 

"  Do  you  not  need  me  ?  " 

She  was  silent,  and  he  lifted  her  face,  forcing  her 
to  look  at  him.  "  Answer  me,  Noel." 

;<  Yes,  yes,  but — I  am  thinking  of  the  future.  If 
your  love  should  die  .  .  ." 

"  My  love  will  not  change,  Noel." 

"  You  must  go  out  into  the  world  unencumbered. 
I  must  only  be  a  memory — a  shadow.  I — cannot  go. 
I  must  not." 

"  Dear,"  he  exclaimed,  painfully  moved,  "  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not." 

But  she  would  not  listen. 

He  had  turned  back  to  her,  his  face  paling. 
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"  Will  you  tell  me,  Noel,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  before 
I  go,  if — you  care  still — for  him  ?  " 

The  instant  held  for  him  agony  almost  unendurable, 
as  the  scarlet  flamed  in  her  cheek,  then  it  died  away, 
leaving  her  face  very  sad  and  pale. 

"  I — thought  I  loved  him,"  she  said  drearily.  "  I 
— I  gave  him  a  great  deal." 

For  a  little  while  she  was  lost  in  a  dim,  still  world  of 
grief. 

Then  she  looked  up  and  saw  his  face  and  its  suffering. 

One  of  her  hands  made  a  fluttering,  involuntary 
movement  towards  him,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
kneeling  at  her  side,  his  face  hid  against  the  cushioned 
arm  of  the  lounge. 

The  girl's  eyelids  fluttered  and  closed  uncertainly, 
a  line  of  pain  deepened  about  her  mouth. 

''  I — thought  I  loved  him,"  she  said  in  a  low,  dry 
voice.  "  I  must  have,  for  after  it  was  over,  I  didn't  seem 
to  have  any  desire  to  live.  That  was  why  I.  .  ."  She 
could  say  no  more  for  the  moment ;  two  big  tears 
gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes  and  dropped  heavily  down 
on  her  quiet  hands. 

"  But — he  never  understood."  She  faltered  at  first, 
then  went  on  bravely.  "  If  he  had,  I — could  have  made 
him  happy — have  gone  into  his  life — helped  him — made 
him — a  better  man.  I  thought — that  I  could.  He 
used  to  tell  me  so — long  ago — that  my  love  helped  him. 
I — only  helped — to  drag  him  down — I  see  that — now." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room. 

"  Suddenly — I  knew  that  I  did  not  love  him.  It 
had  passed  away — but  my  life — my  girlhood  dreams — 
had  passed  away  too.  I  have  only  the  dregs  left.  Oh, 
Larry," — she  was  sobbing  quietly  now — "  I  am  not 
going  to  blast  your  life — or  take  advantage  of  the  pity- 
ing affection  you  have  for  ma.  Yesterday — when  he 
came  to  see  me — I — almost  hated  him.  I  never 
want  to  see  him  again.  I  feel  I  must  never  again 
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come  back  to  Shalton — until  they  bury  me  here. 
Everything  has  been  tarnished — broken.  I  have 
only  a  dim  faith  now — in  God — and  you." 

He  had  put  his  arm  around  her,  wordlessly. 

"  I  want  to — tell  you  everything,"  she  went  on 
pitifully.  "  You — will  go  away — out  of  my  life,  as  I 
out  of  yours.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  Before  I  took 
— the  laudanum — my  last  thoughts — were  of  you — 
my  last  prayer  that  you  would  be  happy  ana — live  a 
clean,  honourable  life — that  you  would  never  be  like 
— him." 

He  had  stirred  a  little. 

"  I — have  nothing  to  offer  you.  My  heart  is  cold, 
empty.  I  feel  like  some  poor  beast  caught  fast  in  a 
trap.  My  life  is  all  crushed  and  broken.  I — love 
him  no  longer.  I  almost — loathe  him,  despise  him, 
but — I  feel  that  I  have  lost  all  power  of  caring,  as  if  I 
were  numb.  Only  I  feel — that  I  need  your  presence 
— its  safety — your  strength — to  save  me  from  myself. 
But — I  will  not — shadow  your  life  with  mine.  All  the 
feeling  that  is  left  in  my  heart  tells  me  I  must  not  do 
that.  I  cannot  offer  you  the  dregs,  Larry." 

Her  face  looked  pinched  and  sharp,  but  a  new  beauty 
transfigured  it. 

He  had  said  nothing,  silent  and  grave  he  still  leaned 
against  the  lounge,  for  a  great  love  hath  seldom 
words. 

Presently  the  girl  found  her  voice  again,  a  little 
broken  whisper. 

"  Larry,"  she  said  brokenly,  "  I  want  you — to  go 
away  to-morrow  evening  without  seeing  me  again. 
I — don't  want  you  to  go.  Somehow  it  hurts  me 
cruelly  when  I  think  of  it — but — that  is  only  because 
— I  am  weak  and  selfish  only — and — you  must  go. 
You  will  forget." 

"  No,"  cried  the  man.  "  I  shall  not  forget  you, 
Noel." 
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He  lifted  his  pale  face,  with  its  deepened  lines  of 
suffering. 

"  I  love  you  too  dearly.  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
go  away  without  you,  Noel.  But  I  must  go.  I  take 
this  hope  with  me,  however — that  you  do  care — 
more  than  you  know  or  will  say." 

He  bent  over  her,  still  kneeling,  and  lifted  her  face, 
looking  very  steadily  and  gravely  into  her  wet  eyes. 

"  Dearest,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  want  you  to  re- 
member this — that  when  your  hurt  heart  shall  heal, 
and  you  shall  need  me,  send  for  me  and  I  shall  come 
to  you — or  you  shall  come  to  me — whenever  you  wish. 
Always  remember  that — if  it  be  to-morrow,  or  years 
hence,  I  shall  not  change." 

He  had  bent  down  and  kissed  her  solemnly,  then 
stood  up  as  steps  echoed  on  the  gravelled  pathway, 
and  the  doctor's  voice  sounded  in  the  porch,  loudly 
passing  some  remark  on  the  sheltered  palms  stored 
therein. 

Noel  had  caught  his  hand  as  he  stood  near,  and 
pressed  her  lips  against  it  as  if  in  wordless  farewell. 

He  felt  that  it  was  wet  with  her  tears. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

"  OVERHEAD  WERE  THE   STARS  " 

The  angels  have  hung  their  lanterns  of  light 

Out  in  the  deeps  of  the  darkened  sky. 

These  are  the  stars,  steadfast  and  sure, 

With  their  message  eternal,  "  Faith  shall  endure, 

Ye  shall  not  question  the  where  or  why." 

THE  night  was  dark,  but  overhead  the  stars  blazed 
brilliantly  in  the  white  powdery  trail  of  the 
Milky  Way,  as  the  doctor's  buggy  turned  slowly  out  of 
the  gateway. 

"  Four  miles  and  a  rough  road,"  said  the  doctor,  who 
was  driving,  "  but  we  have  an  hour  in  which  to  catch 
the  train." 

,  Father  Daventry  assented  silently,  as  they  drove 
down  the  familiar  road  he  would  in  all  probability 
never  tread  again. 

j  They  passed  the  Presbytery,  its  sitting-room  window 
agleam  with  light,  the  blind  undrawn. 
'  "  Now  if  we  were  curious,"  remarked  the  doctor 
grimly,  "  we  could  peer  in  and  see  the  Reverend 
Quentin  Mitchell  hopelessly  intoxicated — perhaps 
drunkenly  trying  to  count  up  how  many  pounds  he 
gambled  away  last  night.  To-morrow  morning,"  he 
added,  "  he  will  be  giving  Holy  Communion,  with  his 
parishioners  looking  up  at  him  with  reverent  eyes. 
Ugh." 

"  Is  it  any  different  the  whole  world  over?  "  Law- 
rence Daventry  had  asked,  a  little  bitterly. 

As  they  passed  the  chapel,  he  glanced  back  at  it, 
and  Doctor  Kenry  heard  him  mutter — 
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"  Dead  things  !    Dead  things  !  " 

There  was  only  the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  trotting 
briskly  on  the  quiet  road  as  they  turned  from  the  main 
street  into  the  loop  road  that  led  out  on  to  their 
destination,  and  which  must  pass  Shalton  Cottage. 

At  a  small  station  siding  a  few  miles  away  Lawrence 
Daventry  had  elected  to  board  the  train,  rather  than 
cause  comment  or  be  forced  to  some  paltry  excuses 
on  the  generally  crowded  station  of  Shalton  Vale. 

As  they  drew  near  the  cottage  on  the  hill  Kenry 
glanced  at  his  companion,  to  find  his  face  pale  and  set. 

"  Would — you  like  to  go  in — to  say  good-bye  ?  " 

"  I  went  this  morning.  There  was  only  Margaret 
there.  Noel  had  gone  out  driving  with  Mrs.  McGrath." 
There  was  suffering  in  his  voice. 

"  Did  she  know  you  were  coming?  " 
'  Yes."     There  was  a  thoughtful  silence. 

After  a  while  he  spoke  again. 

"  I  told  them  nothing  but  that  I  was  leaving  Shalton 
Vale  rather  unexpectedly.  The  discreet  telegram 
from  the  Bishop  that  arrived  this  evening  will  give 
Mitchell  a  chance  for  any  excuses  he  cares  to  make." 

"  What  did  the  Bishop  telegraph  ?  " 

"  Just  to  come  to  the  Palace  immediately." 

"  He  must  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  had  a 
wire  sent  at  once." 

"  Yes.  I  expected  it.  I  will  not  bother  answering 
it  as  my  letter  was  an  all-sufficient  explanation  of  my 
action." 

They  had  almost  reached  Shalton  Cottage. 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  companion  questioningly. 

Daventry  shook  his  head,  his  lips  compressing  tightly. 

"  I  couldn't  bear  it — Kenry,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  the  doctor  raised  the  whip  and  touched  the  horses 
lightly. 

As  they  plunged  forward  and  passed  the  gate  of 
Shalton  Cottage  they  suddenly  shied. 

-X 
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A  woman  hooded  and  cloaked  had  run  out  from  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge  that  bordered  the  road  a  little 
further  on. 

"  It  must  be  Margaret,"  said  the  doctor,  peering 
down  and  bringing  the  horses  to  a  standstill. 

But  Daventry  with  an  exclamation  had  leaped  over 
the  wheel. 

In  the  light  of  the  lamp  Noel  Stanley's  face,  white  as 
that  of  a  ghost,  showed  clearly. 

"  I — wanted — to  say  good-bye." 

She  stood  looking  at  him,  trembling  violently.  She 
did  not  even  appear  to  see  the  doctor,  watching  her 
grimly,  and  restlessly  flicking  the  whip. 

There  was  a  whistle  of  a  train  coming  down  the  hill- 
line  that  curved  to  the  loop  road — only  a  freight  train 
that  would  draw  into  a  side  line,  but  it  served  to  remind 
them  of  the  night  express  that  in  half  an  hour  would 
come  thundering  past,  carrying  out  into  the  night 
with  it  Lawrence  Daventry,  ex-priest  of  Shalton 
Vale. 

"  We  will  have  to  hurry,"  said  the  doctor  gruffly.  He 
had  leaned  over  and  looked  into  Noel's  face,  his  own  a 
little  set,  but  strong  with  sudden  determination. 

Then  suddenly  she  broke  down  and  clung  to  Daventry 
wildly. 

"  Oh,  Larry  .  .  .  don't  go  without  me.  Let  me 
come  to  the  station." 

Without  a  word  he  had  gathered  her  in  his  arms  as 
if  she  were  a  little  child,  and  in  a  moment  was  back 
in  the  buggy. 

With  a  crack  of  the  whip,  the  horses  sped  onwards, 
over  the  hill,  and  out  on  to  the  plains  road  where  four 
miles  away  was  the  little  station  siding. 

No  one  in  the  buggy  had  spoken  a  word,  each  heart 
too  full,  each  mind  too  busy  with  thought. 

Noel's  sobs  had  ceased   suddenly. 

Doctor  Kenry,  glancing  at  her  face  once,    resting 
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against  Daventry's  shoulder,  had  seen  that  in  it  lay 
a  light  of  peace,  and  of  solemn  purpose. 

They  drew  up  at  the  black  unlighted  bulk  of  the 
siding  that  was  used  mostly  in  the  wheat  season. 

A  solitary  lamp  with  a  red  shade  held  a  notification 
that  passengers  wishing  to  stop  the  train  must  light 
the  lamp. 

They  were  none  too  soon. 

There  was  the  distant  rumble  of  the  train,  hidden 
from  sight  around  the  curve  of  the  hill. 

The  sound  grew  louder — nearer. 

With  the  match  in  his  hand  Doctor  Kenry  had  turned 
questioningly  to  Father  Daventry. 

It  was  a  moment  fraught  with  meaning,  holding  in 
it  the  destinies  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  who  knew 
what  far-reaching  issues,  dealing  with  powers  and 
principalities. 

With  a  shrill  whistle,  the  train  rounded  the  hill. 

In  another  second  must  the  irrevocable  decision  be 
made. 

Noel  had  stepped  back,  leaning  heavily  against  the 
doctor,  hardly  breathing. 

Neither  spoke. 

Then  Lawrence  Daventry,  very  pale,  had  taken  the 
matches  from  the  doctor. 

There  was  a  tiny  spurt  of  flame,  the  clicking  of  the 
glass  slide  of  the  lantern,  then  a  red  light  flashed  out 
over  the  line. 

Noel  shrank  suddenly  against  the  doctor,  clinging  to 
him. 

The  train  drew  up  with  a  jerk — a  guard  rushed 
hurriedly  down,  opening  the  door  of  a  carriage. 

There  was  a  woman  in  it  with  two  children,  the  child 
at  her  breast  crying  sleepily.  Its  weak  fretful  wailing 
seemed  to  fill  the  world  for  that  moment. 

"  Hurry  on,  please."  The  metallic  voice  of  the 
guard  sounded  impatiently. 
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Lawrence  Daventry  had  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
doctor  wordlessly,  had  stooped  and  kissed  Noel 
quickly.  The  guard  had  blown  out  the  light  again, 
and  banged  to  the  slide.  The  lantern  swayed  in  his 
hand. 

Noel  had  drawn  a  deep  breath,  looking  past  into  the 
carriage. 

Daventry,  already  on  the  step,  his  lips  compressed, 
held  out  his  hand  in  farewell,  his  face  very  pale. 

There  was  only  a  second. 

The  doctor  did  not  breathe,  feeling  the  girl's  hand 
clutching  his  as  if  for  strength. 

He  heard  her  whisper  something,  wildly,  despairingly. 
Then  with  a  warning  whistle  that  startled  the  echoes, 
the  train  began  slowly  to  move,  the  carriage  door  still 
swinging  wide,  the  child  at  its  mother's  breast  crying 
plaintively. 

With  a  sobbing  cry  Noel  ran  forward. 

Her  hand  touched  that  of  Daventry — clung  to  it. 

For  a  fleeting  second  the  doctor  saw  her  uplifted 
face  in  the  square  of  light,  saw  all  its  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion sweep  away  for  ever  as  Lawrence  Daventry  bent 
forward,  his  strong  sure  arm  enfolding  her,  his  face 
transfigured. 

With  a  rush  and  a  roar  the  express  tore  out  into 
the  darkness,  leaving  Doctor  Kenry  alone  on  the  cold 
bleak  platform. 

"  Oh,  Youth  !  Youth  !  "  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
turned  away,  feeling  suddenly  old  and  very  tired. 

The  express  thundered  on,  bearing  two  souls  swiftly 
towards  the  first  irrevocable  step  of  the  future. 

The  night  was  dark. 

But — overhead  were  the  stars. 
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ADDENDUM 

AN  ENGLISH  RENDERING  OF  THE  QUOTATIONS  IN 
LATIN  THAT  APPEAR  IN  THIS  WORK 


LATIN. 

Introibo  ad  altare  Dei. 

Ad  Deum,  qui  Icetificat  juven- 

tutem  meam. 
Sub    tuum     -presidium     con- 

fugimus,   sancta   Dei   Geni- 

trix. 
Sed  a  periculis  cunctis  libera 

nos  semper,    Virgo  gloriosa 

et  benedicta. 

Miserere  nostri,  Domini. 
Dominus  vobiscum. 
De  profundis   ad   te   clamavi 

.  .  .  vocem  meam. 
In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et 

Spiritus  Sanctus. 
Deus,   qui    humanee   substan- 
tive   dignitatem     miribilater 

condidisti. 
.  .  .  da  nobis  per  hujus  aqua 

et  vini  mysterium. 


Lavabo. 

Lavabo  inter  innocentes  manus 

meas. 
Ut  audium  vocem  laudis. 


ENGLISH. 

I  will  go  unto  the  altar  of  God. 
To  God,  who  giveth  joy  to 

my  youth. 
We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O 

Holy  Mother  of  God. 

Deliver  us  from  all  dangers, 

O     glorious     and     blessed 

Virgin. 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us. 
The  Lord  be  with  you. 
Out  of  the  depths  do  I  cry 

unto  Thee. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father, 

and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

0  God,  who,  in  creating  hu- 
man nature,  didst  wonder- 
fully dignify  it. 

.  .  .  grant  that  by  the  mystery 
of  this  water  and  wine,  we 
be  made  partakers  of  His 
divinity. 

Representation  of  washing 
the  hands. 

1  will  wash  my  hands  among 
the  innocent. 

That  I  may  hear  the  voice  a* 
prais* 
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ADDENDUM 


THE  SALVE  REGINA 


LATIN. 

Salve,   Regina,    mater   miseri- 

cordia. 
Vita,   dulcedo,  et  spes  nostra, 

salve. 
Ad  te  damamus,   exules  filii 

Heva ; 
Ad   te    suspiramus,    gementes 

et  flentes 
In  hac  lacrymarum  valle. 

Eia  ergo,  Advocata  nostra, 
illos  tuos  misericordes  ocu- 
losad  nos  converte,  et  Jesniii, 
benedictum  fructiim  ventris 
tui,  nobis  post  hoc  exilium 
ostende,  O  clemens,  O  pia, 
O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria. 


ENGLISH. 

Hail,  Holy  Queen,  Mother  of 
Mercy,  our  life,  our  sweet- 
ness and  our  hope.  To 
thee  do  we  cry,  poor  ban- 
ished children  of  Eve,  to 
thee  do  we  send  up  our 
sighs,  mourning  and  weep- 
ing in  this  vale  of  tears. 

Turn  then,  most  gracious 
Advocate,  thine  eyes  of 
mercy  towards  us,  and 
after  this,  our  exile,  show 
unto  us  the  blessed  fruit  of 
thy  womb,  Jesus  ;  O  clem- 
ent, O  loving,  O  sweet 
Virgin  Mary. 
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like  a  narrative  of  things  that  have  actually  happened." 
LITTLE   ESSON.     6s. 

THE  SCARBOROUGH  POST. — "  One  of  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Crockett's 
books  since  '  Lilac  Sunbonnet.'  " 

MAX    PEMBERTON 

PRO  PATRIA.     6s. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  MERCURY. — "  A  fine  and  distinguished  piece  of  imagin- 
ative  writing  ;  one  that  should  shed  a  new  lustre  upon  the  clever  author 
of  '  Kronstadt.' " 

CHRISTINE  OF  THE  HILLS.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  MAIL. — "  Assuredly  he  has  never  written  anything  more 
fresh,  more  simple,  more  alluring,  or  more  artistically  perfect." 

A   GENTLEMAN'S   GENTLEMAN.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "  This  is  very  much  the  best  book  Mr.  Pember- 
ton  has  so  far  given  us." 

THE  GOLD  WOLF.     6s. 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS. — "  From  the  beginning  Mr.  Pemberton 
weaves  his  romance  with  such  skill  that  the  tangled  skein  remains 
for  long  unravelled." 

THE   LODESTAR.     6s. 

THE  STANDARD. — "  It  impresses  us  as  an  exceedingly  poignant  and 
effective  story,  true  to  real  life.     Written  with  cleverness  and  charm." 
WHITE  WALLS.     6s. 

THE  LADY. — "  A  melodrama  cleverly  imagined,  written  in  the  author's 
happiest  and  most  spirited  style,  and  well  illustrated  by  Maurice  Greifien- 
hagen." 

LEILA  AND  HER  LOVER.     6s. 
Shows  the  author  in  his  most  romantic  and  emotional  manner, 

ROBERT  BARR 

LORD  STRANLEIGH,  PHILANTHROPIST.     6s. 

THE  MANCHESTER  COURIER. — "  Mr.  Rarr's  spirits  never  flag,  his  stories 
have  all  point,  and  one  may  recommend  the  latest  exploits  of  Lord  Stran- 
leigh  as  being  as  amusing  as  ever." 
LORD  STRANLEIGH   ABROAD.     6s. 

The  last  adventures  of  one  of  the  breeziest  and  most  notable  character! 
in  modern  fiction. 
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JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN 

THE  ISLAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT.     6s. 

MADAME. — "  Rather  should  thi»  delightful  volume  have  been  titled 
'  The  Book  of  Enchantment.'  " 

THE  UNKNOWN  LADY.     6s. 

OBSERVER. — "  This  ii  the  best  work  its  author  has  ever  attempted  or 
achieved.  There  is  charm  in  every  line  of  it." 

BIANCA'S  DAUGHTER.     6s. 

THE  ATHEN*UM. — "  Mr.  Forman  is  one  of  the  most  distinctively 
romantic  writers  of  to-day.  He  has  a  fund  of  fine  sympathy." 

JOURNEYS   END.     6s. 

THE  COURT  JOURNAL. — "  Surprisingly  fresh,  abounding  in  touches  of 
observation  and  sentiment." 

MONSIGNY:   THE  SOUL  OF  GOLD.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  The  novel  is  admirable,  the  idea  Is  very 
cleverly  worked  out,  and  the  book  is  worthy  of  much  praise." 

THE   GARDEN   OF   LIES.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. — "  This  novel  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  Mr. 
Forman  has  hitherto  accomplished.  '  The  Garden  of  Lies '  belongs  to 
that  class  of  story  which  touches  the  heart  from  the  first.  It  is  a  real 
romance,  full  of  vigour  and  a  clean,  healthy  life." 

TOMMY   CARTERET.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "  This  is  a  fine  book,  thoroughly  fine  from  start 
to  finish." 

BUCHANAN'S   WIFE.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  '  Buchanan's  Wife '  may  be  regarded  as 
another  success  for  an  already  successful  author." 

A   MODERN   ULYSSES.     6s. 

PEOPLE'S  SATURDAY  JOURNAL. — "  Full  of  exciting  incidents  handled  in 
a  bright,  crisp  style." 

THE    QUEST.     6s. 

WORLD. — "  '  The  Quest '  Is  every  whit  as  good  as  its  author's  best 
known  story,  '  The  Garden  of  Lies.'  " 

THE  COURT  OF  THE  ANGELS.     6s. 

THE  ATHENAUM. — "  A  gay,  light-hearted,  and  pleasantly  discursive 
book." 

THE   HARVEST  MOON.     6s. 

THE  STANDARD. — "  Mr.  Forman  is  an  accomplished  writer  of  romance, 
as  he  has  shown  us  on  many  previous  occasions,  and  once  again  he  holds 
us  with  his  spell." 

THE  OPENING  DOOR.     6s. 

One  of  the  best  stories  Justus  Miles  Forman  has  written  since  "The 
Garden  of  Lies." 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

FALSE  EVIDENCE.     6s. 

WESTERN  MAIL. — "  One  takes  up  a  story  by  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
with  the  certainty  of  enjoymen*,  and  the  reader  is  never  disappointed." 

THE  POSTMASTER  OF  MARKET  DEIGNTON.     6s. 

FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim's  undoubted  genius  for  clever 
construction  and  guarding  his  secret  was  never  better  shown  than  in  this 
•tory." 

THE  PEER  AND  THE  WOMAN.     6s. 

THE  COVENTRY  STANDARD. — "  A  thrilling  story  by  that  clever  writet 
of  fiction,  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  which  will  add  another  work  of 
Interest  to  the  already  long  list  of  his  delightful  creations." 

BERENICE.     6s. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  OBSERVER. — "  More  sincere  work  than  Is  to  be  found 
In  this  novel  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  never  written.  The  subject  shows  the 
author  in  a  new  and  unexpected  light." 

MR.  MARX'S  SECRET.     6s. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "'Mr.  Marx's  Secret'  has  a  wonderful  power  of  fas- 
cination :  it  is  strongly  written,  and  is  certain  to  appeal  to  that  popular 
author's  admirers." 

JEANNE  OF  THE  MARSHES.     6s. 

BRISTOL  MERCURY. — "'Jeanne  of  the  Marshes'  is  charming  and  de- 
lightful in  the  extreme ;  without  a  doubt  it  will  be  voted  one  of  the  best 
novels  of  the  season." 

THE   LONG   ARM.     6s. 

THE  WORLD. — "  '  The  Long  Arm  '  is  a  clever  story,  which  no  one  will 
lay  down  till  every  line  is  read." 

THE   GOVERNORS.     6s. 

THE  GLOBE. — "  '  The  Governors '  is  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Oppenheim — need 
more  be  said  to  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  as  full  of  ruses,  politics, 
and  sensations  as  heart  could  desire." 

THE   MISSIONER.     6s. 

THE  HUDDERSFIELD  EXAMINER. — "  We  have  nothing  but  the  very 
highest  praise  for  this  book.  Deeply  engrossing  as  a  novel,  pure  in  style, 
and  practically  faultless  as  a  literary  work." 

CONSPIRATORS.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  The  author  must  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing achieved  a  story  which  it  full  of  liveliness." 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM-contfnuerf 

THE   SECRET.     6s. 

THE  STANDARD. — "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  finest 
and  most  absorbing  story  that  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  ever  written.  It  glows 
with  feeling  ;  it  is  curiously  fertile  In  character  and  incident,  and  it  works 
its  way  onward  to  a  most  remarkable  climax." 

A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY.     6s. 

THE  STANDARD. — "  Those  who  read  '  A  Maker  of  History '  will  revel 
In  the  plot,  and  will  enjoy  all  those  numerous  deft  touches  of  actuality 
that  have  gone  to  make  the  story  genuinely  Interesting  and  exciting." 

THE  MASTER  MUMMER.     6s. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. — "  It  is  a  beautiful  story  that  is  here  set 
within  a  story." 

THE  BETRAYAL.     6s. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. — "  Mr.  Oppenhelm's  skill  has  never  been 
displayed  to  better  advantage  than  here.  ...  He  has  excelled  himself, 
and  to  assert  this  is  to  declare  the  novel  superior  to  nine  out  of  ten  of 
Its  contemporaries." 

ANNA,  THE  ADVENTURESS.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  keeps  his  readers  on  the  alert  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  the  story  is  a  fascinating  medley  of  romance  and 
mystery." 

THE  YELLOW  CRAYON.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  EXPRESS. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  a  vivid  Imagination  and 
much  sympathy,  fine  powers  of  narrative,  and  can  suggest  a  life  history  (n 
a  sentence." 

A  PRINCE  OF  SINNERS.     6s. 

VANITY  FAIR. — "  A  vivid  and  powerful  story.  Mr.  Oppenheim  knows 
the  world,  and  the  unusual  nature  of  the  setting  in  which  his  leading 
characters  live  gives  this  book  distinction  among  the  novels  of  the  season." 

THE  TRAITORS.     6s. 

THE  ATHENAEUM. — "  Its  interest  begins  on  the  first  page  and  ends  on  the 
last.  The  plot  is  ingenious  and  well  managed,  the  movement  of  the  story 
Is  admirably  swift,  and  the  characters  are  exceedingly  vivacious. " 

A   LOST   LEADER.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  almost  treats  us  to  a  romance 
which  is  full  of  originality  and  interest  from  first  to  last." 

MR.   WINGRAVE,   MILLIONAIRE.     6s. 

THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY. — "  Like  good  wine  Mr.  Oppenheim's  novels  need 
no  bush.  They  attract  by  their  own  charm,  and  are  unrivalled  in  popu- 
larity." 

AS  A  MAN   LIVES.    6s. 

THE  SKETCH. — "  The  interest  of  the  book,  always  keen  and  absorbing, 
is  due  to  some  extent  to  a  puzzle  so  admirably  planned  as  to  defy  tn« 
penetration  of  the  most  experienced  novel  reader." 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM— continued 

A   DAUGHTER  OF   THE   MARIONIS.     6s. 

THE    SCOTSMAN. — "  Mr.    Oppenheim's    stories    always    display    much 
melodramatic  power  and  considerable  originality  and  ingenuity  of  con- 
struction.    These  and  other  qualities  of  the  successful  writer  of  rcyiauc 
are  manifest  in  '  A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis.'  " 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MR.  BERNARD  BROWN.     6s. 

THE  ABERDEEN  DAILY  JOURNAL. — "  The  story  is  rich  in  sensational 
Incident  and  dramatic  situations.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  meet  with 
•  novel  of  such  power  and  fascination." 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS   KINGDOM.     6s. 

THE  FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL. — "  The  story  is  worthy  of  Merrftnan  at  his 
very  best.  It  is  a  genuine  treat  for  the  ravenous  and  often  disappointed 
novel  reader." 

THE   WORLD'S  GREAT  SNARE.     6s. 

THE  WORLD. — It  is  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  thoroughly  exciting  and 
realistic.  There  is  not  one  dull  page  from  beginning  to  cud." 

A   MONK   OF   CRUTA.     6s. 

THE  BOOKMAN. — "  Intensely  dramatic.  The  book  is  an  achievement 
at  which  the  author  may  well  be  gratified." 

MYSTERIOUS   MR.   SABIN.     6s. 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — "  As  a  story  of  interest,  with  a  deep-laid  and 
exciting  plot,  this  of  the  '  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin  '  can  hardly  be  surpassed.1' 

A  MILLIONAIRE  OF  YESTERDAY.     6s. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  We  cannot  but  welcome  with  enthusiasm  a 
really  well-told  story  like  '  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.'  " 

THE  SURVIVOR.     6s. 

THE  NOTTINGHAM  GUARDIAN. — "  We  must  give  a  conspicuous  place  ou 
Its  merits  to  this  excellent  story.     It  is  only  necessary  to  read  a  page  or  t  w 
In  order  to  become  deeply  Interested." 

THE  GREAT  AWAKENING.     6s. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  POST. — "  A  weird  and  fascinating  story,  which  fe>i 
real  beauty  and  originality,  ranks  far  above  the  ordinary  novel." 

FOR  THE  QUEEN.    6s. 

MODERN  SOCIETY. — "  The  fame  of  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  world  wide,  and 
la  '  For  the  Queen '  the  author  lives  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction." 

THOSE  OTHER  DAYS.     6s. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  ranges  with  assured  mastery  from  grave  to  gay,  whilt 
diplomatic  scandals  and  political  intrigues  are  woven  with  that  delicate 
skill  which  we  expect  from  him  as  a  sort  of  right. 

EXPIATION.     35.  6d. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  is  one  of  the  cleverest  weavers  of  plots  who  write  the 
English  language,  and  he  has  many  examples  of  his  skill.  "Expiation  " 
it  quite  on*  of  his  beat, 
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FRED  M.  WHITE 

THE  OPEN  DOOR.     6s. 

An  absorbing  tale  of  unusual  interest  and  mystery.  Mr.  White's  high 
reputation  for  sensationalism  is  well  known,  and  "  The  Open  Door  "  will 
certainly  uphold  it. 

THE  FIVE  KNOTS.     6s. 

WESTERN  DAILY  PRESS. — "  Mr.  White  has  written  several  books,  all 
of  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  readers,  who  will  prob- 
ably agree  that  it  is  the  best." 

THE  LAW   OF   THE   LAND.     6s. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  Mr.  White's  new  novel  may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended. It  contains  enough  surprises  to  whip  the  interest  at  every  turn." 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  RAVENSPURS.     6s. 

MODERN  SOCIETY. — "  As  the  plot  is  unfolded  the  reader  becomes  mor« 
and  more  fascinated,  the  interest  being  powerfully  held  until  the  close." 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SANDS.  6s. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  Mr.  Fred  M.  White  has  written  a  story  full  of  drama- 
tic surprises.  Mr.  White  is  a  master  of  sensations,  and  his  introduction  of 
the  incident  of  the  Italian  Vendetta  gives  point  to  a  good  tale." 

THE   GOLDEN   ROSE.     6s. 

IRISH  INDEPENDENT. — "This  latest  book  possesses  all  those  character- 
istics which  go  to  make  Mr.  White's  novels  so  readable  and  so  popular." 

PAUL  TRENT. 

THE  FOUNDLING.     6s. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "The  character  of  Strand  is  an  excellent  study, 
cleverly  and  strongly  drawn,  and  the  book  is  a  very  interesting  and  readable 
work." 

THE  SECOND  CHANCE.     6s. 

Mr.  Paul  Trent's  stories,  "  The  Vow "  and  "  The  Foundling,"  were 
powerful  tales  with  a  motive.  "  TheSecond  Chance,"  as  its  title  indicates, 
&  of  the  same  school. 
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LOUIS  TRACY 

SYLVIA'S  CHAUFFEUR.     6s. 

MORNING  LEADER. — "  '  Sylvia's  Chauffeur '  it  as  pleasant  a  piece  ef 
tight  reading  as  any  one  could  desire." 

RAINBOW  ISLAND.    6s. 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — "  Those  who  delight  in  tales  of  adventure  should 
hail  '  Rainbow  Island  '  with  joyous  shouts  of  welcome.  Rarely  have  we 
met  with  more  satisfying  fare  of  this  description  than  in  its  pages." 

THE  ALBERT  GATE  AFFAIR.  6s. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  POST. — "  Will  worthily  rank  with  '  The  Fatal  Legacy  ' 
and  '  Rainbow  Island,'  both  books  full  of  wholesome  excitement." 

THE  PILLAR  OF  LIGHT.     6s. 

THE  EVENING  STANDARD. — "  So  admirable,  so  living,  so  breathlessly 
exciting  a  book.  The  magnificent  realism  of  the  lighthouse  and  its  perils 
are  worthy  of  praise  from  the  most  jaded  reader." 

A  SON  OF  THE  IMMORTALS.     6s. 

THE  MORNING  POST. — "  Mr.  Tracy's  new  book  '  A  Son  of  the  Immor- 
tals '  is  of  a  highly  sensational  character,  and  adventures  and  stirring  situa- 
tions follow  closely  upon  one  another's  heels  all  through  it." 

MIRABEL'S  ISLAND.     6s. 

A  delightfully  exciting  and  fascinating  romance  of  love  and  adventure, 
comparable  to  its  author's  famous  success,  "  Rainbow  Island." 

NO  OTHER  WAY.     6s. 

FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "  Mr.  Tracy's  latest  novel  provides  an  absorbing 
narrative  which  is  not  likely  to  be  cast  aside  prematurely." 


HEADON  HILL 

THE  COTTAGE  IN  THE  CHINE.     6s. 

Will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  lovers  of  sensational  fiction;  every  page 
fcas  its  incident  or  adventure,  and  the  most  exacting  reader  will  not  find 
a  dull  moment  until  the  last  page  is  turned. 

MY  LORD  THE  FELON.     6s. 

THE  BOOKSELLER. — "  Every  page  of  this  book  has  its  incident  or  adven- 
ture, while  the  reader's  interest  a  kept  up  to  the  last  chapter." 

THE  CRIMSON  HONEYMOON.    6s. 

"  The  Crimson  Honeymoon  "  is  a  really  fascinating  sensation  story, 
well  written  and  cleverly  put  together." 
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JOSEPH  HOCKING 

THE    PRINCE    OF    THIS   WORLD.     35.  6d. 

THH  FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "  A  strong  knowledge  of  human  nature,  for 
which  Mr.  Hocking  is  famous,  is  well  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  this  novel, 
and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  interesting  nature  of  the  plot,  renders  it 
particularly  successful.  The  book  will  b«  appreciated  by  novel  readers." 

ROGER  TREWINION.     33.  6d. 

T.  P.'s  WEEKLY. — "  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Hocking  will 
always  have  a  good  story  to  tell.  '  Roger  Trewinion '  can  stand  forth 
with  the  best,  a  strong  love  interest,  plenty  of  adventure,  an  atmosphere 
of  superstition,  and  Cornwall  as  the  scene." 

THE   COMING   OF   THE   KING.     31.  6d. 

THE  GLASGOW  HERALD. — "  Mr.  Hocking's  imagination  is  fertile,  and 
his  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  incident  far  above  the  average,  and  there  is 
an  air  of  reality  in  all  his  writing  which  is  peculiarly  charming." 

ESAU.     35.  6d. 

THE  OUTLOOK. — "  Remarkable  for  the  dramatic  power  with  which  '  "ie 
scenes  are  drawn  and  the  intense  human  interest  which  Mr.  Hocking  1  as 
woven  about  his  characters.  '  Esau  '  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  novels  of 
the  season." 

GREATER  LOVE.  35.  6d. 

THE  NEWCASTLE  CHRONICLE. — "  Though  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  '  Lest  We  Forget,'  Mr.  Hocking's  latest  story  is  entitled  to  take  rank 
along  with  that  one  romance." 

LEST   WE   FORGET.     35.  6d. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. — "  His  story  is  quite  as  good  as  any  we  have  read  of 
the  Stanley  Weyman's  school,  and  presents  an  excellent  picture  of  th« 
exciting  times  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner." 

AND   SHALL   TRELAWNEY   DIE?     35.  6d. 

THE  WEEKLY  SUN. — "  An  engaging  and  fascinating  romance.  The 
reader  puts  the  story  down  with  a  sigh,  and  wishes  there  were  more  of 
these  breezy  Cornish  uplands,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Hocking's  easy  style  of 
narrative  does  not  soon  tire." 

JABEZ   EASTERBROOK.     33.  6d. 

THE  ROCK. — "  Real  strength  is  shown  in  the  sketches,  of  which  that 
of  Brother  Bowman  is  most  prominent.  In  its  way  it  is  delightful." 

THE  WEAPONS   OF   MYSTERY.     33.  6d. 

"  Weapons  of  Mystery  "  is  a  singularly  powerful  story  of  occult  influ- 
ences and  of  their  exertion  for  evil  purposes. 

ZILLAH  :    A   ROMANCE.     33.  6d. 

THE  SPECTATOR. — "  The  drawing  of  some  of  the  characters  indicates 
the  possession  by  Mr.  Hocking  of  a  considerable  gift  of  humour.  The 
contents  of  his  book  indicate  that  be  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  day." 
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JOSEPH  HOCKING— confinuea 

THE   MONK  OF  MAR-SABA.     33.  6d. 

THE  STAR. — "  Great  power  and  thrilling  interest.  .  .  .  The  scenery 
of  the  Holy  Land  has  rarely  been  so  vividly  described  as  in  this  charming 
book  ol  Mr.  Hocking's." 

THE  PURPLE   ROBE.    33.  6<L 

THE  QUEEN. — "  It  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  excites  the  reader's  interest 
and  brings  put  the  powerful  nature  of  the  clever  young  minister.  This 
most  engrossing  book  challenges  comparison  with  the  brilliance  of  Lothair." 

THE   SCARLET   WOMAN.     35.  6d. 

THK  METHODIST  RECORDER. — "  This  is  Mr.  Hocking's  strongest  and 
best  book.  We  advise  every  one  to  read  it.  The  plot  JS  simple,  compact 
and  strenuous ;  the  writing  powerful." 

ALL  MEN   ARE   LIARS.    33.  6d. 

TH«  CHRISTIAN  WORLD. — "This  is  a  notable  book.  Thoughtful 
people  will  be  fascinated  by  its  actuality,  its  fearlessness,  and  the  insight 
it  gives  into  the  influence  of  modern  thought  and  literature  upon  the 
minds  and  morals  of  our  most  promising  manhood." 

ISHMAEL   PENGELLY  :    AN   OUTCAST.     33.  6d. 

THE  ATHENAEUM. — "  The  book  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  dramatic 
effectiveness  of  some  of  the  scenes.  The  wild,  half-mad  woman  is  always 
picturesque  wherever  she  appears,  and  the  rare  self-repression  of  her  son 
is  admirably  done." 

THE   STORY   OF  ANDREW   FAIRFAX.     33.  6d. 

THE  MANCHESTER  EXAMINER. — "  Rustic  scenes  and  characters  are 
drawn  with  free,  broad  touches,  without  Mr.  Buchanan's  artificiality, 
and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  it,  with  more  realism  than  Mr.  Hardy's 
country  pictures." 

THE   BIRTHRIGHT.     33.  6d. 

THE  SPECTATOR. — "  '  The  Birthright '  is,  in  its  way,  quite  as  well 
constructed,  as  well  written,  and  as  full  of  incident  as  any  story  that 
has  come  from  the  pen  ol  Sir  Conan  Doyle  or  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman." 

MISTRESS   NANCY  MOLESWORTH.     33.  6d. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  '  Mistress  Nancy  Molesworth  '  is  as  charming  a 
story  of  the  kind  as  could  be  wished,  and  it  excels  in  literary  workman* 
snip  as  well  as  in  imaginative  vigour  and  daring  invention." 

FIELDS   OF   FAIR   RENOWN.     33.  6d. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. — "  Mr.  Hocking  has  produced  a  work  which 
his  readers  of  all  classes  will  appreciate.  .  .  .  There  are  exhibited  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  disposition." 

GOD  AND  MAMMON.     33.  6d. 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — "  The  hero  of  Mr.  Hocking'i  latest  novel  is  a 
clever  young  country  lawyer.  The  story  is  vigorously  told,  his  struggles, 
his  success  and  his  love  affairs  are  vividly  described,  while  a  strong  religious 
tone  pervades  the  book." 
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